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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Editor (for he aspires to no higher honour,) 
of the volume now presented to the Public, does not 
presume to enter the arena of Literature as a prac- 
tised author ; on the contrary, he is merely an ama- 
teur, who, in a course of reading somewhat desultory 
and extensive, extracted for his private portfolio suf. ' i 
articles as at the time he deemed curious or inte- 
resting. 

In the course of a few years, these extracts so 
accumulated, that he availed himself of a little 
leisure from more pressing avocations, to reduce 
them into some sort of order for his own convenience. 
In doing this, he frequently met with articles con- 
finning or elucidating each other ; and, in order to 
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render them more complete, he was not unfrequendy 
induced to make a few observations^ either intro- 
ductory or explanatory. 

When this mass of scraps and fragments had 
been thus arranged and elucidated, he thought that 
what had gratified himself, and cost some labour, 
might not be altogether unacceptable to others ; and 
in a lucky or unlucky hour, — as the Public shall 
decide — he determined to print it. 

In making the selection, the Editor has been as 
anxious to avoid the dry and barren technicalities of 
bibliography on the one hand, as he has been not to 
make it a mere collection of '^ elegant extracts " on 
the other. He trusts, however, that there will be 
found some articles that are rare, others that are 
curious, and many that are interesting; and riiould 
there be a few that do not come under any of these 
classes, he trusts to the public indulgence for a 
lenient censure. 



The Editor has be^n careful, wherever it was 
in his power, to mention the source whence his 
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infomiatiori has beeu derived. The several articles, 
to wltich tho letter A is subscribed, were collected by 
him in the course of a visit which he paid to the 
United States of America ; of these, a few were 
culled from the public journals of that interesting 
country, and others were kintlly communicated to 
him by private friendti. 

Of the Letters of the Earl of Rochc8U'r, it niay 
be proper to ol)serve, that some of them have been 
already made public In a periodical journal ; though 
printed very incorrectly. To shew the many amiable 
features, which it does appear distinguished (he do- 
mestic character of a man, who has hitherto been 
known only as a great wit and a great libertine, 
the Editor thought that a selection from the relics 
of his correspondence was required, not only more 
(liscnminative, but more authentic, than has yet 
been published. All the letters here given have ac- 
cordingly been carefully collated with the originals 
preserved in the British Museum, tn the course of 
iHk vtJiime, there will be fnimd several other uopub- 
fiflhed lett^TK which have been transcribed from the 
orisfinalK. 
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Although, as already stated, the Relics of 
Literature consist chiefly of gleanings from the 
works of others, with illustrations and explanatory 
notices, the Editor would be wanting in ingenuous- 
ness did he not avow his rei^nsibility for some few 
original articles. To these, however, it is unne- 
cessary more particularly to call the attrition of the 
Reader : their Author will feel the extent of his am- 
bition gratified, should their worth be such as not 
to make their number either remarked or regretted. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH CATALOGUE. 

HTHE first digested list of publications in the English lan- 
guage was compiled by Andrew Maunsell, a bookseller of 
abilitv and eminence, who lived in Lothburv towards the <*lose 
of the sixteenth century, Ilearne calls this catalogue *' a very 
scarce, and yet a very useful book ;" and it is curious on 
many accounts, particularly as it affords the titles of many 
works, and records the names of various authors, long since 
lost or forgotten. The work is dedicated '* To the Queene's 
most sacred Maiestie;" to " The Reverend Divines, and Loners 
of Diuine Bookes ;" and to" The WorshipfuU the Master, War- 
dens, and Assistants of the Companie of Stationers, and to all 
other Printers and Bookesellers in generall." The following 
is the title : 

" The first Part of theCatalosnic* of English Printed Bookes : 
which concerneth such matters of diuinitie as have bin either 
written in our owne tonmie, or translated out of anie other 
language : and hauc bin published to the glory of God, and 
edification of the Church of Christ in England. Gathered 
into alphabet, and such method as it is. by Andrew Maunsell, 
bookseller. UniimqHmh/ne propter quid, London : printed by 
John Windel, for Andrew Maunsell, dwelling in Lothburie, 
1595." Folioi pp. 123 ; dedication, pp. (5 ; with the device of a 
pelican and its oftspring rising from the flames, round which is 
this legend : ** Pw Lege, Rege, et Greire : Love kepyth the 
Lawe, obeyeth the kynge, and is good to the Commonwelthe." 

The following extract from the *• Dedication to the Printers 
and Booksellers" will not only furnish an insight into the plan 
of publication, but is also applicable to the compilation of 
cataloscues in creneral. 
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" seeing (also) many singular bookes, not only of 

diuinitie, but of other excellent arts, after the first impression, 
so spent and gone, that they lie euen as it were buried in some 
few studies ; — I haue thought good in my poor estate to vn- 
dertake this most tiresome businesse, hoping the Lord will 
send a blessing vpon my labours taken in my vocation ; think- 
ing it as necessane for the bookeseller (considering the num- 
ber and nature of them) to haue a catalogue of our English 
bookes, as the apothecarie his Dispensatorium, or the schoole- 
master his Dictionarie. 

'* By meanes of which my poore trauails, I shall draw to 
your memories bookes that you could not remember; and 
shew to the learned such bookes as they would not thinke 
were in our owne tongue ; which I haue not sleighted yp the 
next way, but haue to my great paines drawn the writers of 
any special armiment together, not following the order of the 
learned men that haue written Latine catalogues, Gesner, Sim- 
ler, and our countriman, John Bale. They make their alphabet 
by the christian name, I by the simame : they mingle diui- 
nitie, law, phisicke, &c. together ; I set diuinitie by itselfe : 
they set downe printed and not printed, I onely printed. Con- 
cerning the bookes which are without authors^ names, called 
Anonymi, I haue placed them either vpon the titles they bee 
entituled by, or else vpon the matter they entreate of, and 
sometimes vpon both, for the easier finding of them. 

'' Concerning the bookes that be translated, I haue ob- 
served, (if the translator doe set his name) the author, the 
matter, die translator, the printer, (or for whome it is printed) 
the yeere and the volume. For example, Lambert Daneeus, his 
treatise of Antichrist, translated by John Swan, printed for 
John Potter and Thomas Gubbin, 1589, in 4. Tne author's 
simame, which is Danaus ; the matter of the booke, which is 
Antichrist: the translator's simame, which is Swan; are, or 
should be, in Italica letters, and none other, because they are 
the alphabetical names obsemed in this booke : tume to which 
of these three names you will, and they will direct you to the 
booke. 

I shall not neede to make the like examph 



they are plaine inough by one example. 

"A. Maunsell." 

In the same year in which this catalogue was printed, 
Maunsell published a second part, ** which concemeth the 
sciences mathematicall, as arithmetick, geometric, astronomie, 
astrolo^e, musick, the art of warre and navigation ; and also 
of physicks and surgerie.'' To this part, as to the first, he has 
prefixed three dedications. The first was to the memorable 
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Ear) of Essex, whose arms, beautifully cut in wood, ornament 
the back of tlie title He is styled, as he truly was, " a uiost 
honourable patrone of learned men and theyr works." The 
■second dedication is to " The Professors of the Sciences 
Muliiematicftll. and of Physicke and Surgery;" and the 
thin! is, as before, to the " Companie of Stationers, Printers, 
H^ fltc" In this last dedication, he says : 

^B^ " Haning shewed you in my former part of the use of my 
^Khables, I will onely in thys shew you and the curteous readers, 
^BttULt I haue set the writers of arithmetick, musick, naviga- 
^Hpoii, and warre together, vsing the playnest way 1 could 

" Now it resteth, that I should proceede to the thirde and 
last pari, which is of humanity, wherein I shall haue occasion 
to shew, what we haue in our owne ton^e, of gram er, logick, 
rethoricke, lawe, historie, poetrie, policie, etc, which will, for 

,. most part, conceine matters of delight and pleasure, 

Irbereio I haue already laboured as in the rest ; but nnding it 

troubleBome to get sight of bookes, and so tedious to digest 

ijnto any good meutode, 1 haue thought good first to oublish 

tih« two more necessarie parts, which, if 1 perceave lo oe well 

Iflikrd of. will whet me on to proceed in the rest (as God shall 

tke vav able) wilh better courage." 

Although we can scarcely doubt that Maunsell's Cata- 

^oe was " well liked of," yet it seems that he did not meet 

' anfficietit eucouragemeut ; for certain it is, that the third 

, which would doubtless have been the most interesting, 

MTCf tnad« its appearance. 



EARLIEST ENGLISB MEDICAL WORK. 

Tb e earliest Medical work written in English, is supposed 

\ Fullor to have been Andrew Dorde's " Breviarieof Health." 

Hch waa puhli«hed in 1547. It must yield, however, in its 

Ions to antiouity. to a much older work, the Breriaru of 

; by Bartholomew Glanville. a manuHcript of which is 

wrted in the llarleian collection. The one title, indeed, 

^pptfon to have been an imitation of the other. The " Brevi- 

arie of Hctiltii" has a prologue addressed to physicians, which 

hegiiu thus : " Egregious doctors, and masters of the eximi- 

«"8 and arcane science of physick, of your uibanitv vxaspe- 

mtK not yoursplves against me for making this little 

»2 
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Andrew does not confine his attention to diseases of the 
body, but treats also of those of the mind ; as in the following 
instance, which may serve for a specimen of his manner : 

*' The 174 Chapiter doth shewe of an infimiitie named Hereot, 

" Hereos is the Greke worde. In Latin it is n^uned 
Amor. In English it is named Love-sick, and women may 
haue this fickleness as well as men. Young persons be much 
troubled with this impediment." 

After stating " the cause of this infirmitie," he prescribes 
the following remedy : 

" First I do advertize every person not to set to the hart 
what another doth set to the hele ; let no man set his love so 
far, but that he may withdraw it betime ; and muse not, but 
use mirth and mery company, and be wyse, and not foolish." 

Andrew Borde called himself in Latin, Andreas Perfora- 
tus. This translation of a proper name was according to the 
fashion of the time ; and, in the instance before us, appears to 
include a pun : perforatm, bored or pierced. 



PENNYLESS PARLIAMENT OF THREAD-BARE POETS. 

' C|e VnmOfMc Varlioment at CItfiUrtunre Voite; or» t^ ^Serrs ^arhnfts 
Seller, tolerein all i^ttwn at t^ tour uUxalX comylerioits mas Can tteir 
jfortnitet: comyotd Iks Boetor ^lenrsmaii; not onls to yttrfe iReUnir|o4, 
fnit alio to yroeure tittering aidr lattfAing. ^uQ ot ioitts mirti, a«> 
M^ttaQ recreation finr t|e content ot t|e lECeoHer. ftoitoil, yrtet^ te 
Join Wiriglt at t|e ftinff Iteadi in t|e eVfi Viq^les— 1649." 

This curious black letter tract, which is somewhat rare, 
is a very happy satire on the vices and follies of mankind, not 
only during tne period in which it was written, but in all ages 
and countnes. The author appears to have deeply studied 
man to know all his faults. Tne following are a few detached 
passages from the W^rtT 

" First of all, for the increase of every foole in his humour, 
we thinke it necessary and convenient that all such as doe 
buy this booke, and lau^h not at it before they have read it 
over, shall be condemned of melancholy, and be adjudged to 
walk over Moorefields twice a weeke in a foule shirt, but no 
stockings at all on. 
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' U U also ordered and agreed upon, thnt audi as are cho- 
(icke. shdl never w>an( woe and sorrow; and tiwy that lacke 
niiify. may fast upon FridBye§ by the statute; and it ehajl 
1 lawful for them that want shoes, to weare boots all the 
; a»d he that hath never a cloak, may, without oti'ence, 
t on his best gowne at Midsummer. 

' LikewiKe, we mark all brokers to be knaves by letters 
it; and usurers, for tive marks a-nieee, shall lawfully be 
bird in the chuncell, though they tiave bequeathed their 
nles and bodies to the devil. 

' Furthermore, it shall bee lawfull for footstooles (by the 
Bpe of women's hands) to tlye about without wings.* and 
tore men shidl be accounted knaiies without occasions; and 
)»o that flatter least shall speed worst. 
'' It sliali be lawfull for some to hau^ the palsie in their 
, in such sort, as they shall eate more than ever they 
l he able to pay for. 
" Some shall haue such a megram in their eyes, as they 
1 hardly know another man's wife from their own. 
" Some shall haue such a stopping in their hearts, as they 
'J he utterly obstinate to receive grace. 
" Some sort of people shall haue such a buzzing in their 
, as they shall be enemies to good counsel. 
'■ Some such there be that haue a sent or smell in their 
lea, an no feast shall escape without their companies; and 
ine shall he so needy, as neither young heires shall get their 
'^e nor poore orphans their patrimony. 

■^ AImo, it is enacted ami decreed, that some shall be so 
1 their walks, as they cannot step one fool from 

" Some so disguised in purse, as ihey count it fatal! to 
hone one penny to buy their dinners on Sundays; some so 
burdened in conscience, as they count wrong dealing (he best 
bvdge of their occupation. 
• •' Sycophants by the Rtatute shall haue great "ifts. and 
tod and goodly labours shall scarce be worth thanks ; it 
|aUo thought necessary that maides about midnight 
e wondrous visions, to the great henrtgrief of their 

And it is furthermore established and agreed upon, that 
that drinke too much Spanish sacke, snail, about July, 
with ^Jierie Janes. 

• T*« uuhnr prabally Uludnl Ifre U Hip wtlJ-knowB incUent uf Janet Oeddn. 
S ScMthh Rrfcrmcr, tbra-ing hrr «tool «i U» heti of n dcrgrmto who mule a 
T»Io lUcaiFl lo Ttttinv, la Ibt higb cUurcli of Ediolmrgh, Ik prowribwl liturjy at 
thr tpiteuftl chunk 



( 
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" But now, touching the benefit of private houses, by our 
rare and exquisite judgment, we think it very commodious, 
that those mamed men, which are of the weakest wit and 
worse courage, should provide themselves of good weapons to 
defend themselves from assaults which shall assaile them 
about midnight/' 

The tract thus concludes : 

" And to conclude, since there are ten precepts to be 
observed in the art of scowldine, we humbly take our leave 
of Duke Humphries' ordinary, and he take us to the chapel of 
ill counsell ; when a quart or two of fine Trinidado shall arme 
us against the j^unshott of tongue-mettle, and keepe us from 
the assaults of Sir John Findfault. Vale! my dear friends, 
till my next returned' 



" THE CHOICE OF CHANGE.' 



One of the most curious and entertaining black letter 
tracts extant is entitled 

" Of €|oi» of e^mv^'* nmtatiiiitg t|e ^tvfikitit of WxM^ Milowrt^^ «>Ai 
Vortrie; |&|ort for fBtmitiz, VrofitaAb for itnolDUI^ge, onH fiMtnarit Ur 
fiSUatm: toterebs tit Heam^ mas ^ nmliniuli. tte igno ant teftmcW, 
anH all iKnt gmeralls recreotelr. ^etols wt foortl^ ^ J^. K. ^eitt on)^ 
J^tuHmt in tte Vnittnitit of Camtiraige. Tria sunt Omnia. 2lt ftonmnir 
pnnteir ^ Kogrr QSIarlre, MDelltng rmn |ll{ol!iunie Conlmtte, at t|f tignrf 
of tfle Callbot An. Bom. 1585." 

Although it is not known with any degree of certainty 
who was the author of this volume, yet there is strong reason 
to believe that it was written by Dr. Simon Robson, who was 
made dean of Bristol in the year 1598, and died in 1617. 
The work is dedicated to Sir Henry Herbert, Sir Philip Sidney, 
and Robert Sidney, to whom " S. R. wisheth increase of ver- 
tuous qualities in the mind, of the gifts of the body, and 
goodes of fortune/' This is followed by a short and very 
curious address 

'' To the Reader. 

"1. He that knoweth not that he ought to know, is a 
brute beast among men. 

" 2. He that Knoweth no more than he hath need of, is a 
man amon^ brute beasts. 

•' 3. He that knoweth all that may bee knowen, is a god 
amongst men. 
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K" I. Read v 
"2. Correct friendly, 
" 3. Jud^e indifferently. 
" The triplicitie of Diuinitie, Philosophie, and Poetrie, 
insist eacb of two hundrettis, and each hundret.h contains 
K) inBtancea." A few extracts, the spelling of which we 
odemize, will explain the author's plan and execution. 

" He that will live in quiet, must frame himself to three 
things, — to hear, see, and eay nothing. 

" The philOBopher, Aristotte. believed but three things — 

l*t which he touched with his hand; that which he saw 

nth his eyes; that which he could comprehend in argu- 

Three things which cause a man to keep his friends — 
if he give much; if he ask little; if he take nothing. 

■' Three things necessary in a flatterer — an impudent 
face ; a steadfast colour ; a changing voice. 

" Tnist not three things—dogs' teeth; horses' feet; 
romen's protestations. 

Three things are uncertain and inconstant— the favour 
if princes; the love of women; the shining of the sun in 
'pril. 

" There are three very strong things — gold, for there is 

place invincible, vrherein an ass, laden with gold, may 

iter ; love, because it provoketh us to adventure our goods, 

and renown, and all ; labour, because it overcometh all 

iings." 



MADRIGAL.— By LuDgc 

Is the library of the British Museum, there is a tract of 

real rarity, from which Shakespeare is said to have borrowed 

ne plot of As i/ou iike it. It is entitled " Euphue's Golden 

Legacy," by Thomas Lodge, a poet of the Ehzabethan age, 

■ho was also the author of a great variety of valuable pub- 

■calions in prose, as well as verse. Ellis, in his " Specimens 

the Early English Poets," has given three of Lodge's 

Kicms from the " Pleasant Historie of Glnucus and Scillu," 

But has omitted to mention the following madrigiil, the most 

mutiful, perhaps, of all his compositions. The edition from 

iticb it is transcribed is believed to be unique. 

" Love in my bosom, like a bee. 
Doth sticke his sweete ; 
Now wiUi his wings he plays with me, 
Now witli his feete. 
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Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amid m^ tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast. 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 

Strike I my lute — he tmies the string. 
He music plays, if I do sing ; 
He lends me every living thing. 
Yet cruel he my heart doth stmg. 

What, if I beat the wanton boy 

With many a rod. 
He will repay me with annoy. 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee. 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 

O Cupid ! so thou pity me, 

I will not wish to part from thee." 



MASSINGER. 

In the time of this excellent dramatic poet, it was not un- 
usual for men of letters to club or to farm their talents. An 
established writer for the stage would frequently call in the 
help of authors little known to the world, to aid him in his 
productions ; and sometimes, authors of celebrity conjointly 
came before the public. It is well known that Massinger 
wrote in conjunction with Beaumont and Fletcher ; and that 
he was a necessitous fellow-labourer with less celebrated 
authors, is placed beyond all doubt, by the following affecting 
documents, which it is impossible to read without a sigh of 
regret for the distresses of such men. 

" To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip Hinchlow, these : 

" Mr. Hinchlow, 

** You understand our unfortunate extremitie, and I doe 
not thincke you so void of Christianitie, but that you would 
throw so much mone]^ into the Thames, as wee request now of 
you, rather than endanger so many innocent lives. You know 
there is x/. more at least to be receaved of you for the play* 
We desire you to lend us v/. of that, which shall be allowed 
to you ; without which we cannot be bayled, nor I play any 
more, till this be dispatchM. It will lose you xx/. ere the 
end of the next week, besides the hinderance of the next new 
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play. Pray, sir, consider our cases with humanities and now 
give us cause to acknowledge you our true friend in time of 
neede. We have entreated Mr. Davison to deliver tins note, 
as well to witness your love as our promises, and alwayes 
acknowledgment to be ever 

*' Your most thanckfull 

" and loving freind, 

- •' Nat. Field."* 



*' The money shall be abated out of the money remayns 
for the play of Mr. Fletcher and ours." 

*' Rob. DABORNE."t 

" I have ever found you a true loving friend to mee, and 
in so small a suite, it beingis honest, I hope you will not 
fail us." " Philip Massinger." 

(Indorsed) 

" Received by mee, Robert Davison, of Mr. Hinchlow, 
for the use of Mr. Dabome, Mr. Feeld, Mr. Messenger, the 
sum of v/." " Rob. Davison." 

This authentic letter was discovered by the assiduity of 
Mr. Malone, among other relics, at Dulwich College. He 
conjectures that it was written between the years 1612 and 
1613, that is, when Massinger was in his 29*** or 30**' year, 
and when his fortunes were tar from prosperous. 



ORIGINAL STORY OF KING LEAR. 



The commentators on Shakespeare have generally agreed 
in a8cribiii|g the story of Lear to Geoffrey of Monmouth as 
its original author ; from whom, or from some old legends 
borrowed from his book, they 'conclude that our great poet 
derived the story. In tiiis latter point they are no doubt 
correct; but they have all erred in assigning me parentage of 
this history to Ueoffrey of Monmouth. The work that goes 



• Nathankl Field assisted Massinger in writing a tragedy, called ''The Fatal 
Dowry,** wfaicli formed the grotmd-work of Rowe*s '' Fair Penitent;** he was also 
the antbor of two comedies, " A Woman's a Weathercock," and ** Amends for 
La^es." 

t Dabome was a clergyman, and the author of two plays, the " Christian 
tamed Turk," mod •< Poor Man's Comfort." 
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under his name is merely a Latin translation, and an extr^coely 
corrupt one, of an ancient Welsh history, entitled " Brut jf 
Brenhinoedd," or Chronicle of the Kings, written by Tysilio, 
a Welsh bishop, at the close of the seventh century; and so 
called, because it gives a history of all the kings of Britain, 
from Brutus down to Cadwaladr, the last nominal sovereign, 
who abdicated the throne in the year 686. There are several 
MS. copies of this Chronicle, and some of them of ^reat 
antiquity, from which it may be proved, that Oeofifrey's 
version abounds in unwarrantable interpolations and other 
errors. 

The following is a literal translation of that part of the 
Chronicle which contains the story of Lear; that genuine and 
ori^nal account, to which all others must be ultimately traced: 
and yet, strange to say, not one of the English commentators 
seems to have been aware even of the existence of such a 
document. The translation is made from a very old MS. 
(though the most ancient extract) preserved in the Cot- 
tonian collection in the British Museum. The names, as 
they occur in the original, are preserved in the translation; 
but such notes are added as are necessary for their expla- 
nation, or for elucidating other parts that require it. It will 
be seen, that Shakespeare's tragedy varies in several par- 
ticulars from the Chronicle of T^'silio. Llyr, or Lear, was, 
according to Tysilio's account, the eleventh king of Britain. 

'* After Bleiddud came Llyr,* his son, to be king, and he 
governed in peace and tranquillity for five and twenty years ; 
and he built a city upon the river Soram, which he called 
Caer Llyr, and in another language, Leir Cestyr.f And he 
had no son, but three daughters, whose names were Goronilla, 
Regan, and Cordeilla ;% and their father had excessive fond- 
ness for them, yet he loved the youngest daughter more than 
the other two. Thereupon, he considered how he might leave 
his dominions amongst his daughters after him. Wherefore, 
he designed to prove which of his daughters loved, him the 
most in particular, so that he might bestow upon that one the 
best part of the island. And he called to him Goronilla, his 
eldest daughter, and asked her how much she loved her father? 
Whereupon, she swore to heaven, and to the earth, that she 
loved her father dearer than she loved her own soul ; and he 
believed then that this was true, and bequeathed to her the 



• Lear. 

t Most probably Leicester, whicb Nenmiis, in his ** Historia Brittonum,* 
calls Caer U^rou, a name not unlike the one here used. 

X Shakespeare has softened these names into Goneril, Regan^ and Cordelia. 
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(hird part of Ihe island, und the man she should most prefer 
ia the isle of Britain to he her husband. After that, be called 
t hiin Regitn, his second daughter, and asked her how much 
! loved her father? and she too swore by the powers of 
paveti and earth, that she could not, by her tongue, declare 
she loved her father, lie then believed this to be 
t truth, nnd left to her the third part of the isle of Britaiu, 
jetfaer with the man she should cnoose in the island for her 
bband. And then he called to him Cordeilla, his youngest 
tnghter, and whom he loved the most of all, and tie asked 
' how much she loved her father? to which she answered: 
I do not think there is a daughter who loves a father 
■re than she ought ; and I have loved thee through life as a 
Iber, and will love thee still. And, sir, if thou must know 
tch thou art loved, it is according to the extent of thy 
and thy prosperity, and thy courage.' And thereat 
jS mx moved with anger, and said, ' Since it is thus that 
bu hast despised ray old age, so as not to love me equally 
Th thv sisters. I will adjudge thee to have no share of the 
t of Britain.' Thereupon, without delay, he gave to his 
► eldest daughters the two princes ; namely, the prince of 
mwall and that of Scotland.* and half the kingdom with 
, whilst the king lived; and, after his death, the island 
■ two parts between them. And, when the rumour of this 
ipread over the face of the countries, Aganippus, king of 
ince, heard of the wisdom of Cordeilla, and of her form and 
■nty; he, therefore, sent ambassadors to the isle of Britain, 
veroaiid of the king, Cordeilla. his daughter, to be his wife. 
ti he promised her, and declared to the ambassadors, that 
Fahonid not have any territory or other wealth with her 
the isle of Britain. And Aganippus said, that he was 
t in want of his territory or his riches, but of his noble and 
trious daughter, to beget of her honourable heirs; but 
was no delay before Aganippus took the maid in roar- 
and no one in that age beheld a maid so fair and so 
e Hs she. 

" After » length of time had elapsed, and Llyr was begin- 
j to be feeble from age, his sons-in-law came with his two 
jghters. and subdued the ixland from one sea to the other. 
1 they divitled the island and the government between them 
'. This was after the deluge, 1460 years. Thereupon, 
rion, prince of Scotland, took the king to him, with forty 
ehts in his train, to be maintained at his own charge. But 



■ Wclth Bnaxe for Scotland, nsril in Ihe origin*!, u Aih«n, Trom whence 
m lie Albu; of SbakespeKre. The atmt of the prince, howirer, u appur* 
B Ibe wijimI, wu Miglon, uut the prince of Cornwill wu nainetl Heawfii. 
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two years were scarcely concluded, before Goronilla grew 
displeased on account of her father's retinue ; and she came 
to him, and desired that he would dismiss the whole of such 
retinue except twenty knights, observing, that that number 
was sufficient for a person who was not concerned in wars, or 
any weighty affairs. Thereupon, Llyr became enraged with 
his daughter for slighting him to such a degree, and he quitted 
the court of Maglon, and repaired to that of Henwyn, prince 
of Cornwall, expecting to haye his dimity and rank t>etter 
supported there than in the court of Maglon. And Henwyn 
received him joyfully, and treated him honourably, as he 
ought. But a year and a month had not quite elapsed before 
Regan, his daughter, grew angry with him on account of the 

Seatness of his train, and desired him to send away the whole 
ereof, except five knights, and declared, that she would 
maintain only -so many in his retinue, and which she deemed 
sufficient. After he had been obliged to dismiss his knights, 
he became grieved for the loss of his former dignity, and he 
returned a second time to his eldest daughter, expecting that 
she would have compassion on him, and would preserve him 
his dignity. And, thereupon, she swore by the powers of 
heaven and earth, that she would maintain only one knieht 
with him, and that was enough for her to do, as the knignts 
of her lord were at his command. And, since he could obtain 
nothing by his entreaties, he sent away all his knights except- 
ing one, who continued with him. Then, after meditating 
upon his former rank, which he had lost, he became oppressed 
with cares, and sorrowful almost unto death. The words of 
his daughters and their professions came upon his mind ; and 
thereupon he knew, that what was said to him by Cordeilla, 
his daughter, was true, and, according to his prosperity, his 
power, and his courage, would he be beloved. 

" On this, he bethought himself, that he would visit 
Cordeilla, his daughter, to implore her mercy, and to see if 
he could obtain any kind of assistance from her, towards 
recovering his dominion. And, after he had gone off to sea 
with three attendants, bewailing his affliction and wretched- 
ness, he exclaimed, with weeping and groaning, after this 
manner :— ' Oh, heavens ! why did ye exalt me to the summit 
of honour, since it is more painful to remember honour, after 
it is los^ than to suffer want without the experience of pros- 
perity ! Gods of heaven and earth ! let the time yet arrive, 
when I may be able to retaliate upon the persons who have 
reduced me to this distress. Ah ! Cordeilla ! my beloved 
daughter, how truly didst thou say to me — as my power, and 
my possessions, and my wealth, might be, so snould I be 
respected ; and, for what thou didst speak, I became offended 
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!i thre. Oh ! uy belov«d ttnugtiler! in what way shall i be 
i. for ahaioe. u> approach thee now. ttfler haTing aufier«d 
e to go awttT from tlie isle of Britain so destitute as ) h 
■" Continuing to Inmenl hi* pain and wrHcliedm 
manner, he catoe neai lo Paris, the city wbeTein I 
^hter was ; and he sE'nt a niessenger lo her Co s 
ht he was coining, — a poor, weak, afflicted man, to implore 
ir mercy lo see her. When she heard this, she wept, aud 
iquired how many knightA there were with him. TTie mes- 

■ igcr declared, there wan but one squire : she then wept more 
lerly than before, and Kent him £;old and silver, desiring 
I he fibnuld go privately as far as Amiad.* or to £>ine other 
f that he might think proper, to take perfmnes, and baths. 
I preciouit ornanieata, aira to change hta condition, his 
mimiUp nod garments, and to take with him forty knights, 

i (he same clresH as himself. And. when they should be 
npletvd and ready, he was to send a messenger to Aga- 
^puM, king of France to announce to him his coming, alter 
mng been disgracefully expelled by his two «ona-in-law 
"iDi (tie isle of Britain, aud lo implore bis aid to regain pns- 
laion of hi« dominions. 

' AU that did Uyr do, as Cordeilla his daughter had de- 

i htm. And,' when the messenger came to announce to 

B king, that Llyr was coming U> have an interview with iiim, 

was rejoiced ; and he came to meet him with a fair and 

mdid retinue, lo a great distance from the city, proceeding 

I Uyt met him ; and, thereupon, they alighted, ana embraced 

^Uonately. and proceeded to Fans. And there ihey dwelt 

[rther for a lone time, happily and joyfully- When ihe dis- 

ice of Llyr. in the ixle of Britain, was told tn Aganippua, he 

_B grealiv aflecied ; and thereupon, it was agreed in council 

Ifbuiembrc the armies of France, and to subdue ihe island 

And ihrn, AganippUA gave the government of France 

*UyT, whilst he should be assembling the remote parts. 

ItMt their forces and necessaries were ready, it was agreed in 

nticil to send Cordeilla with Uyr. lest the French should not 

{^obedient to Uyr. And Aganippus commended the French, 

I thi^ valued their souls, and at tneir peril, to be a» obedient 

LUyr and to his daughter as tlitry would be to himself. 

E ■' When Uiey had taken leave, ihev set off towards the isle 

■ Britnin. And against them came Maglon, prince of Scot- 
pd, and Henwyn, prince of Cornwall,' with all their power. 

1 fought gallantly and severely with them ; but, owing to 
S French behig so numerous, it did not avail them, for they 
e pot to Hight and pursued, and a multitude of them slain. 

nu douMful wliit (tinn it licrc nieuit, iinleu ll be Amirn*- 
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And Llyr and his daughter subdued the island before the end 
of the year, from one sea to another, and chased his two sons- 
in-law away out of the island. 

" And, after the isle of Britain had been concj^uered by 
Llyr, a messenger came from France, to inform Cordeilla of the 
death of Aganippus ; and she took that very heavily to heart, 
and from thencetorth she preferred dwelling in the isle of Bri- 
tain, with her father, than return to France on her dowry. 
Whereupon, after they had reduced the island to them, they 
governed it for a long time in peace and quietness until Llyr 
died. And, after his death, he was honourably buried in a 
temple, which he had himself built in Caer Llyr, under the 
river Soram, to the honour of some god, who was called Janus 
Bifrons. And, upon the festival of that temple, all the crafts- 
men of the city used to come to honour it, and then they would 
begin every work, that was to be taken in hand to the conclu- 
sion of the year. 

" After the decease of Llyr, Cordeilla took the government 
of the isle of Britain ; and she managed it for five years in 
peace and tranquillity, and in the sixth year rose her two 
nephews, sons of her sisters, who were young men of ffreat 
fame, namely, Margan, the son of M aglon, prince of Scotland, 
and Cunedda, the son of Henwyn, prince of Cornwall. And 
they assembled an army, and made war on Cordeilla; and, 
after frequent conflicts between them, they subdued the island, 
and tooK her and confined her in prison. And, when she 
thought of her former grandeur, whicn she had lost, and there 
remamed no hopes that she should be again restored, out of 
excessive anguish she killed herself, which was done by 
stabbing herself with a knife under her breast, so that she lost 
her soul. And, thereupon, it was adjudged, that it was the 
foulest death of any for a person to kill nimself. This hap- 
pened a thousand and five himdred years after the deluge.'* 

It can scarcely be necessary to notice the various 
parts of this story, which have not been preserved in the 
tragedy, as they must be sufficiently obvious to all readers of 
Shakespeare, as must those passages in the play which have 
been engrafted upon the original ; such, for instance, are the 
episode of Gloucester and nis sons, taken from Sydney's 
" Arcadia," and the character of the Steward, borrowed from 
the " Mirrour of Magistrates." It may be requisite, how- 
ever, to remark, that the poet has not adhered to the genuine 
story in killing Cordelia as he has done, during the life of her 
father, on which account Tate's version has the merit, not 
only of being more consonant, as Johnson properly observes, 
but also of being more faithful to the original. 
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A MELANC80LY FANCY^Br Ds. STHEnoei. 

Cakst iead me to a plot of ground 

Whose face the sun did never mask in green. 

Or never step of human foot waa seen ; 

Where the anriU lark never called up the mom 5 

Where nigtit'o Bweet pearls of dew were never worn ; 

Where never beasts, out toads and adders, fed ; 

Wliere day's white silver beams were never spread; 

Where never Satyr danc'd the grassy ring ; 

Where nought but serpents hiss and screech-owls sing ? 

O! could'at thou bnng me thither. 

Where grief and I might live and die together ! 

Lantdowa MSS. No. 7T7. 



THE TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. 

The atory, on wliich Shakespeare's Tragedy of Othello 

is founded, is taken from Cynthio's novels, the seventh in the 

third decade. Whence Shakespeare obtained the name of 

ihello cannot now be ascertained, as no English translation 

' thin work, so early as the time of Shakespeare, is known. 

piere is a French translation of Cynthio, by Gabriel Chap- 

, printed ut Paris in 1684, which is, however, not a 

iful one; but it is probable that this was the medium 

lUgb which it came mto English. That many small and 

teresting pamphlets have been lost between that time and 

t present, cannot he doubted ; and, if there was an Rnglisb 

tiaiislalion of this novel, it must have been among the 

number. 

In God's Revenge against AduUrTif, by John Reynolds, 

ory the Eighth, there is an argument of his, as foUowa : 

le marries iilhtUo, an old German soldier." In this bis- 

, also, which professes to be an Italian one, the name of 

[» occurs. It may perhaps be urged, that those names were 

lopted from the tragedy before us; but every reader, in the 

inversant with the peculiar style and method in which 

! work of honest John Reynolds is composed, will acquit 

of even the slightest familiarity wiUi the scenes of 

ikeapciuT. 

Tlie date of the occurrence of the story, on which this 

I founded, may be ascertained from the following cir- 

: Selymua the Second formed his design against 

in 1569, and took it in 1.571. This was the only 
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attempt the Turks erer made upon that island after it 
into tne hands of the Venetians, (which was in the year 1473,) 
wherefore the time must have been in some part of that 
interval. We learn firom the play, that there was a junction 
of the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, in order to the invasion of 
Cypms. 'Aese are real historical facts, which happened when 
Mustapha, Selymus's general, attacked Cyprus m May 1570, 
which must have been m the time of the play. 



TRUE HISTORY OF MACBETH. 



About the lineage and station of Macbeth, whose mis- 
deeds have been dramatized, writers have written variously, 
as their purposes were either narrative or dramatic. The 
fabulous Boece was the first, who said, that Macbeth's father 
was thane of Angus, and married Doada, the second daughter 
of Malcolm II. Buchanan, without inquiry, adoptee! the 
fables of Boece, Holinshed followed Boece, as to the station 
of Macbeth, and Shakespeare repeated the echoes of Holin- 
shed. The more veracious Wyntown calls Macbeth the thane 
of Crumbachty, which is the Graelic name of Cromarty : and in 
the well-known story of the Weird Sisters, the chronicler 
makes the first witcn hail Macbeth thane of Crumbachty; 
the second, thane of Moray; and the third, king. These 
intimations lead directly up to the several fictions of Boece, 
Holinshed, and Shakespeare. Macbeth was, by birth, the 
thane of Ross ; by marriage with the Lady Gruoch, the thane 
of Moray ; and, by his crimes, the king of Scots. Finley, as 
we may learn from Torfaeus, was maormor, or, as the Nor- 
wegian historian calls him, jarl of Ross, who, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, carried on a vigorous war, 
in defence of his country, against the incursions of that 
powerful viking, Sigurd, the earl of Orkney and Caithness. 
With his dominions, the district of Finley was contiguous, 
while the country of Angus lay, southward, at a great dis- 
tance. Finley lost his life about 1020, in some hostile conflict 
with Malcolm II. This fact alone evinces, that Finley would 
scarcely have fought with his wife's father, if he had been the 
husband of Doada. The Lady Gruoch, when driven from her 
castle by the cruel fate of her husband, the maormor of 
Moray, naturally fled, with her infant son, Lulach, into the 
neighbouring country of Ross, which was then ruled by 
Macbeth, who married her, during the reign of Duncan. We 
have now seen distinctly, tliat Macbeth was maormor of Ross, 
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the son of Finlrr, ami tke ma^soo of Bsrr. cr BMErick i 
and tbat be «w tlie hMtawi ot' Gnock. «^:) ww qk ttiiae^ar 
of Boedhe. and the ^n^-dueteer of KcsKetk IT. Mh^eck 
thus united in hiHeir ail tke poaer sfeid «a» pGAHesteS W 
the putiiuis of KcmHib IT^ aH t»e sBfixnce c^ :a# la^ 
Gruoch. and of her mm Labcfc. lo^ctae: vna ^ xi^irin- 1^ 
mawmor of Roaa, bat sot of Ascu. Wsk u i»»e y:^^^ 
in addition to bis amm cbvaciier iir ^ Q g-t.** ki^ tis^^, 
Macbeth became capeiior to D^vax ani :bt innaaB* ':^ xs 
fiunilj. Macbetb bad to awfct t^ «rat£« cV caf- -m-^. taii 
toreaent. fbrbbwclC tbedmh'of k5»&iW. 1^ f^miavxJtw 
of Macbeth, and the ««akiicaa «f DaueaaL were fe^ a^Ka lac 
onhappy kine cxpiaicd the cnavs 'M iss b^s^, br -is 
moat aaoilegiioas nafdcr:' aad Maraaa h*sxf nkr^ee t,y 
Scone, wbeie be «as iaaaesaiM as tu kiiiz -^ Scr.0. n^ 
ported by Ae clans of MoiaV asid R:><<i. lad apy<>a<iw *)«' i^e 
partisani of Kenneth IT. tif MiicbHi sad bets, is &:%. aina 
fiction haa soppoiscd, the Mn <4 the k«>xiS aa3itp3tf 'jt 
Maloirfa^ bis liiie to die thrcoe vAjA haT« "ixia ;c^en.tue 
to the right of Daacan's mm. acox^in: u -ae Sc^'-C^u. v.vr- 
attfaititn. froa the cailiest cpdcb of t^ nt^soT'CST, WiaeuT>f 
defect tbete laav have b«a ia kii tii^ ^-^ ti>E tTZbtnC kx^«3« 
of bis anhappy predeceMor, W ««e«i» t.^ ia^f bwa t&uCjvi» 
to make ap tor it. br a neoeoni and b ta eAo ia g *^^-iwr-i.»-.-ir. 
He even practised &e bocpitalitT. «^xn £TT«t i^jwr * v UM 
fiigitiTe. Dorine his reien, pknty m uvT t.'> k«T« lV^isi'S^ : 
justice was administefeS ; mt chitft>ia». W> wui han 
raised distnAancca. were cither 'jr*nmvi br Id* yjmfr, 'jt 
repressed by bia vaioar. Yet. iajjory bwicd henelf to pVxtzi^ 
vei^eance. Oian. the ahhnt of Daahdd, who. a* th^ fid^ 
of Dno^oi. and the grandfather of kaa soMSf.BnK Lart 1>««n 
DOW wdl-^ricken in reaiv. pat faiaoMtf at the h«a^ r^f t^ 
friends <tf Dancan. and made a c*i^»— '. >>«I aia--uv>%*fU 
attempt, to restore them to ihieir n^bits. Ttih odiva* t:r,s^., 
howerer, bj which Macbeth aoqaiml bis a.silkomT, vwEt* Vy 
have bannted his most prospcroas m-i^«-nTi Re tn*d, W •ii.*' 
tribntiDg BMMteT at Home, br Wge«iiei ti-> the civzy. «£k1 t/r 
charity to the poor, to obtam ic!i«f iftm " tht iJA:':U'*a 'A 
those terrible dreams thai did thaLt him nlThtir." Mv/'^^th. 
and the lady Gmoch. hi« wife, ^ar*- th* luirit 'A KiHcb>r««, 
and also the ■naaor of Boley. V/ the CtiMiw« 'A Vf^.iii*:v*:a. 
Yet, the friendship of the pope, and t^ vauy^n 'A tit-. 'Mr^. 
did not ensore Macbeth a <)Biet men. Hu nevir i!,i:r*st^ 
with his sense of ittsecBritT- The ii.jtrief '>rMai/;d'jff. t>i« 
maormor of Fife, constantly prompted the kfta of Duncan Vt 
attempt the redress of then wmafrt. With the approbaticjo. 
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periiaps by the command, of Edward the Confessor, Siward, 
the potent earl of Northumberland, and the relation of Mal- 
colm, conducted a numerous army into Scotland, during the 
year 1054. The Northumbrians, led by Siward and his son 
Osbert, penetrated, probably, to Dunsinane. In this ricinity, 
were Uiey confronted by Macbeth, when a furious conflict 
ensued. The numbers oi the slain evince the length of the 
battle, and the bravery of the combatants. Osbert was slain : 
yet Macbeth, after all his efforts of valour, and vigour of 
conduct, was overcome. He retired into the north,, miere he 
had numerous friends, and where he micht find many fiaistaesses 
Siward returned into Northumberland, and died, at York, in 
1055. Meantime, Macbeth continued his bloody contest with 
Malcolm : and this uncommon character was at length slain, 
at Lumphanan, on the 5^^ of December, 1056, by the hand of 
the injured Macduff. 



EXnaMlPOSE LINES TO A PINT POT. 

Old poets Hippocrene admire. 

And pray to water to inspire 

Their muse's birth and heavenly fire ; 

Had they this seemly fountain seen. 

Sack bodi their driiuc and muse had been^ 

And this pint pot their Hippocrene. 

Had truly they considered it, 
Tliey had, like me, thought it unfit 
To pray to water for their wit ; 
But had ador'd sack as divine. 
And made a poet, god of wine ; 
Then this pint pot had been a shrine. 

Sack unto Hiem had been, instead 
Of Nectar, and the heavenly bread. 
And every Jboy a Ganymede ; 
And had they made a ^od of it. 
And styled it patron of their wit. 
This pot had been a temple fit. 
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Well UwD, compuiions. is't nut iil, 
Since to this Bern we owe our wit, 
lliat we should praise the cabinet. 
And drink a htalth to this divine 
And bounteous palace of our wine ? 
Die he of thirst that doth repine. 



SOPPLraiENT TO QRAY'S ELEOV IN A CHURCB YARD. 

( FTrnK ma Amtr*!*^ Parrr ) 

Thb celebrated Elegy in a ChuTch-yard. by Gray, is well 
known. End justly admired by f veiy one who has the least pr«- 
beueions to taste. But with all its polish, and deep poetic 
fceauty and fedin^, it always appeared to me to be defective, 
Knd I hnve met with a reukaVk in Cecil's Remains, to the same 
Btfiect. Amid a scene so well calculated to awaken in a pious 
^■lind reflections on the sublime truths and inspiring hopes of 
BChn«tianity, Gray, with the exception of two or three some- 
nvhat equirocal expressiouB. says scarcely a word which might 
^pot have been said by one who believed that " death was an 
B^mal sleep." and who was disjposed to regard the humble 
Biteuaiits of tnose tombs as indeed" each in his narrow cellar 
mfpfr laid." With these views I have regretted, that sentiments 
Biiniilar to the folluwing had not sprung up iu the h«art, and 
Keceived the ex<juiaite touches of tne classic pen of Gray. I 
^Bd not offer them to supply the deficiency. This would be as 
^nreitnmptuous and hopeless an attempt, as that of the English 
Ktrtists to repair the nmtilations which time or accident had 
^■ccasioned among the inimitable relics of Grecian genius. 
^Blicy might, witli great propriety, have followed the stanza, 
Bteginoiog " Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife." 

H " No airy dreams their simple fancies fired, 
H No thirst for wealth, nor panting after fame ; 

H But truth divine, sublimer hopes inspired, 
H And urged them onwuid to a nobler aim- 

H " From every cottage, with the day arose 

H The hallowed voice of spiriub'rea thing proven 

H And artless anthems, at its peaceful close, 

H Lika holy inceiwe, charmed the evening air. 

■ 
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" Though they, each tome of human lore unknown. 
The brilliant path of science never trod. 

The sacred volume claimed their hearts alone. 
Which taught the way to glory and to God. 

" Here they from truth's eternal fountain drew 
The pure and gladdening waters day by day ; 

Learnt, since our days are evil, fleet, and few. 

To walk in wisdom's bright and peaceful way. 



« 



** In yon lone pile, o'er which hath sternly pass'd 
The heavy hand of all-destroying Time, 

Through whose low mouldering isles now sighs the blast, 
^d round whose altars grass and ivy climb : 

*' They gladly thronged, their grateful hymns to raise. 

Oft as the calm and holy Sabbath shone ; 
The mingled tribute of their prayers and praise. 

In sweet communion rose before the throne. 

• 

'' Here, from those honoured lips, which sacred fire 

From Heaven's high chancery hath touched, they hear 

Truths which their zecu inflame, their hopes inspire. 
Give wings to faith, and check affliction's tear. 

'' When life flowed by, and, like an an^el. Death 
Came to release them to the world on high. 

Praise trembled still on each expiring breath. 
And holy triumph beamed from every eye. 

" Then gentle hands their " dust to dust" consign ; 

With quiet tears, the simple rites are said. 
And here they sleep, till at the trump divine. 

The earth and ocean render up their dead. 

Rhode Iskod, Ameriou'* 



Notwithstanding the modesty, which has prevented the 
author from claiming for these lines more than the merit of sug- 
gesting what is wanting in Grajr's admirable Elegy, they ajoconi 
so wen with it both m elevation of sentiment, and force of 
diction, as to form of themselves no inappropriate supplement. 
It will not do, however, to intercalate tiiem into the tHegy at 
the part suggested by die author, nor indeed any where eke ; 
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br though the thoughts ore not in opposition to those of Gray. 
ihev (io not, in lemu, siifficieiUlv chime in with ihem. Besides, 
nth all ltd faults, the work of Gray ia one which should be held 



BULL AUAINST WIGS. 



Til E Papal dignity has sometimes condescended to inter- 
fere ii) iitfairs of very tritling importance; such was Uie n-arof 
Benedict XIII. against the wigs of the clergy. On the aO"" 
of D«cemlier. 1724, he published a Itull, of which the following 
is an exlntct: "Statuit et mnndat, ne ullus sacerdos, ant s«- 
cris initiatus, aut etiam clericus primce tonsarffi. comam. qu» 
fronteni nuresque tegat, nutriat. multo minus peruccu utatur. 
J.yb panii, toties quoties transgrediuntur, decern scutorum, 
"D operibus et locis piis applicandonini, necnon incarcera- 
i" totidem dieriim," Ten days' imprisonment for wearing 
Let hair-dressers venerate this chieftain of the infalli- 



ne! Let 



PIMISSIONS POK THE TRIALS OF HENRY IHE SIXTH AND THE 
DUKE OP CLARENCE. 

' The two following extraordinary commi69ion&, which were 

led in tile reign of Edward IV. Nhew the wretched state in 

tcfa justice was administered in England in the tiAeenth 

oentur^'. The first commission is directed to Richard, earl of 

Warwick, sumamed the King-maker, to preside as lord high 

■steward ou a very singular occasion, — no other than that of 

^^ike trial of a Kino RbiInant; and for no less a crime than 

Bbad that of murder. The monarch thus accused was Henry 

^^B. who was afterwards barbarously murdered in the Tower 

^^TLondon by Richard, (afterwards king Richard III.) at the 

instigation of his brother, king Edward. The commission is 

dateil Dec. 3. A.D. 14<)1 ; 1 Edward IV. : and the preamble a 

a* follows ; 

" Quod in processu ejusdem actus adversus et contrA tnm 
HE\R. nuper de facto et non dr jure regem Anet. advertta- 
rium inimicum nostrum, qiiam quodam alios rebelles nostroa, 
■liosque qui prtenobileiu principem et palrem nostrum Kicar- 
itiim, nuper ducem iuhomm, iipud Wuhjitld. crudelissim^ et 
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pr»ditori^ murdraTerunt et interfecenmt, in prjbsrnti par- 
LiAMENTo NOSTRO Euctoiitate ejusdem parliamenti fiendu" 

(Translation,) 

" Whereas, it is intended to proceed in the present parlia- 
ment, by authority of the same, as well against Henry, late 
in fact, but not in right, king of England, our avowed mortal 
enemy, as against other rebels and others our subjects, who 
murdered and slew the most noble prince and our fiither, 
Richard, late duke of York, at Wakefield/' 

TTie other commission is directed to Henry, duke of 
Buckinj?ham, to preside as lord high steward, ybr the sok pur- 
pose of seeing execution done on G«orge, late duke of Cla- 
rence, the king's own brother, who stood convicted and 
attainted, by the then parliament, of treason committed against 
the royal person. The reasons assigned by the monarch for 
awardm^ execution a^inst the duke, is a futile attempt in 
extenuation of one of me xnost cruel fratricides ever recorded. 
The commission is dated February 7, A. D. 1477-8, 17 Ed- 
ward IV. and contains among omer matter, the following 
remarkable passage : 

" Nos considerantes, quod justicia est virtus excellens 
per quam regna prosperantur, reges et principes regnant et 
gubemant, omnino bonum regimen politia et bonum publicum 
manutenantur et supportantur, quam virtutem ad Dei compla- 
cenciam pree aliqua camali affectione sequi et e& uti intendi- 
mus ut debimus, multoque magis pro eo quod vinculo consci- 
enti«e nostras, et per solempne juramentum erga Deum sub 
pcen^ perpetuae dampnationis, primo, pro securitate personse 
nostrsB regiffi et exitus nostri, secundario pro tranquillitate et 
defensione ecclesiae Christi infra regnum nostrum Angl. et 
tertio pro bono publico, pace et tranquillitate regni nostri 
prsedicti ac dominorum et nobilium, et tocius communitatis 
ejusdem cujuscunque gradus et condicionis existant, necnon 
in evitatione efTusionis sanguinis Christiani prospicere con- 
stringimur, licet propinqtiitas sanguinis, et interims et teneris amor 
quern ad prtesatum Georgium in teneri aUate sua habuimus etjere^ 
bamus, nos ad contrarium naturaliter movent et exhortant" 

(Translation.) 

*' We, considering th^t justice is an excellent virtue, by which 
kingdoms prosper, kmgs and princes reign and govern, and 
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all good rule, policy, and the public welfare, are maintained 
and supported ; which virtue, so acceptable to God himself, wc 
JDtend, Bs we ought, to follow and practise in preference to any 
~^r carnal atTection; and the more so, as we are bound by 
e tie of conscience, and liable from our solemn appeal to 
>d, to perpetual damnation ; firat. we are obliged to provide 
r the Hecunty of our royal person, and of our issue : secondly, 
t the trancmillity and defence of Christ's church, within our 
igdom of England ; and thirdly, for the safety of the public 
a, the peace and quiet of our aforesaid kingdom, and of 
B lords and nobility, and of the whole community, of every 
p'ee and condition ; and lastly, in order to avoid the 
idding of Christian blood. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
tme»s ofpropinquily, and the internal and tenderlove which 
t had and bore to the aforesaid George in his infancy, his 
« now naturally induce and provoke us to act the coutrary 



KNiGifrs OP THE pusrr. 

Thbbb is a curious old black letter tract in the Britiab 
Museum, printed at London in 1597, nnd entitled 

- CV BiHoantt sf tV Itnfgbta of Hi Vottt: or. It|i ttni|tl* of Ibr BMie, or 
CamDua Uaslm, nitDlti Srerriflr IZlhrrrin is nlirlnttt, antt pUinIc UQ 
gjirn. nang IdiBc dctiitns. antt euKKItbriiitr*. tDliirh arttrailp prndisftr tig 
ttinn. to ttrr grral abuif el iiia«t tiDTiaurablr (oanirltni. IrArnrB luDgrt, anU 
■tin fT*ui nuinlraln. rai also to tht Brtranhine anh iillrr uiMtomg of a 
gruM Bumbrr at titr |B<iir«Iir*» iotO anB loval (ablrcti. " 

In this tract there is a full exposure of the mock bailers, 
or. aa they were then called, the " Knights of the Post," 
who will be found to have differed very little from those of 
our own day. The pamphlet is in the fonn of a dialogue, which 
two tntrellerH, journeying the same way, who hao formerly 
known each other, are Kuppu&ed to enter into. One of thexu 
says: 

" But bearest tbou, Goodcoll ? I pray tbee, say : how doe 
all onr ancient acquaintance, v* good oaUi-takers, or common 
baylem. alias the knightK of" the poste, the lords of Lob's 
Boqnd, and heiren apparant to the pillory ; who are as ready to 
baile men out of priiton. being then well pleased for their 
punes, as Tiron is in playing tha twitor withgut cauam," 
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" Tush !" guoth GoodcoU ; " that fraternity of falsehood, and fel- 
lowship ot fraud, doth never lightly pass out of the old byas : 
they are all in health, though void of honesty ; some are at 
liberty to seeke a dinner where they can get it, and some, to 
spare shoe-leather, lie in prison. L. that old lad, is foorth-. 
coming, though not coming forth, having the privilege to 
walke his stations in one of tne counters inXondon, and so are 
divers others of the same profession." 

The '' ELnight of the Post" is thus described : '' In his at- 
tire he is neat and fine, and in his speech stately, with a long 
piccadevant after the French cut, and of a stately countenance. 
Some of these knights are said to be likely to '' live till shame 
either prefers them to the pillory, or misery endc their dales," 
and of one of them we have the following quaint account : " But 
as concerning olde father C. why, man, hee isaulde suresby, as 
trustie as Steele, and one that alwaies helpes at a dead lift ; for 
after he hath smug'd up himselfe in his borrowed apparell, with 
his great seale ring on his finger, of pure copper and gilt, 
when he comes to baile a man before a judge, being demanded 
if hee be a subsidie man or no, straight answers, mat it shall 
please your good lordshippe, I have been a subsidy man this 
twenty winters and upwards. And then he sweares that he was 
seizea at five pounds in the queen's books the last sessment of 
the subsidie ; and furder affirms it on his credit, which is as 
good in Cheapside as it is at the pudding-pyhouse, where they 
will not trust him for twopence. They are stated to change 
their names frequently, and seldom give their residence, for 
'* if they shoulde not change their names, and like Proteus 
turn their shapes sometimes, they would often be had by the 
backe for their knavery." 

The title of " Knights of the Post" has, in modem times, 
received a more enlarged application ; but even as far back as 
1667, during the protectorate of Cromwell, the newer sort of 
knights appears to have come under the notice of the legisla- 
ture. An act was then passed for " punishing of such persons 
as live at high rates, and have no visible estate, profession, or 
calling, answerable thereunto." The preamble recites, that 
'' Whereas divers lewd and dissolute persons in this common- 
wealth live at very high rates and great expenses, having no 
visible estate, &c. to maintain themselves in their licentious, 
loose, and ungodly practices, but make it their trade and live- 
lihood to cheat, deboyst, cozen, and deceive the young gentry, 
and the other good people of this commonwealth : be it 
enacted, 8ic." The authority given to magistrates under the 
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met wa* curious. Every justice of peace, mayor, or other 

head ofBcer, mi^ht issue his warrant to bring such persons 

I bsfore him, ana require bail for Ins appearauce at the next 

>eral sessions, or in default of such bail, send him to pri- 

I, till it was provided. They were then to be Indicted at 

said sessions, " for living at high rates and great expenses, 

iving no visible estate, profession, or calling, answerable 

ireunto:" and upon conviction, they were to be sent to 

bouse of correction, and kept to hard labour for three 

iths. Upon a second conviction for the same ofFence, they 

~ to be committed as aforesaid, and detfuned till dis- 

|ed by the justices In open Si 



NATtntALIZATlON OF THE SCOTS. 

Is the reign of queen Elizabeth, an order was issued to 

B lord mayor, aldermen, &,c. of London, to make the strictest 

rutiny throughout their several wards, and draw up an exact 

t of the names of all the foreigners residing therein, classed 

ider their respective nations or provinces. From the return 

I this order, it appears that the number of Scots then resid- 

; in London, was only forty ! When a Scottish king, how- 

', succeeded Elizabeth on the throne, the number of Scots- 

1 who flocked hither, as to another land of promise, in- 

» ereased with amazing rapidity ; and it became at length a 

question before parliament, about admitting them to the 

benefits of naturatization. The proposition, as may naturally 

be supposed, gave rise to much discussion in both houses of 

uliament, particularly in the House of Commons, before 

'i it came on the 14'" of February, 1606. Mr. Fuller began 

lebate. The principal grounds of hia argument were. 

lat God had made people fit for every countn' ; some for a 

I. some for a hot climate; and those several countries he 

udaptetl to their several natures and qualities. AH 

lounda are not (it for one kind of grain ; but some for oats. 

It for wheat, &c. Suppose one man is owner of two pas- 

1, with one hedge to divide them, the one pasture bare, the 

r fertile and good. A wise owner will not pull clown the 

jfs, but make gates to let the cattle in and out at pleasure; 

picrwi»e they will rush in in multitudes, and much ngninsl 

Kir will return. That the union was no more than two arms 

t OQv body. But before they be admitted, it is proper to 

Binder what place and room we have for them. Look into 

I Univcnities ; there you will find many of our own very 
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worthy men not preferred. Our English merchants adyenture; 
they eo to sea with great vessels, freighted at a great charge; 
the oUiers with little vessels at a smcul charge. The Scotch 
carry their wares in other countries up and down in J^cks ; 
and by these means have taken away all the trade from IMeppe 
already. Our traders are too many already, and there are im- 
positions upon the English, from which the Scotch are di8>- 
charged. The navy of Scotland is so weak as to be tn mnere- 
cordium with the meanest force. The care of a sorereign 
prince is, that his subjects live under him ' honaii, tm, 
pacifici et jucundi.* That country is miserable where the 
greatest men are exceeding rich, the poor men exceeding DOor, 
and no mean, no proportion between both. Tenants of two 
manors ; whereof tne one hath woods, fisheries, liberties, com- 
mons of estorvers, 8cc. — the other, a bare common, without 
profit; only a little turf or the like. The owner maketh a 
CTant, that the tenants of this shall be participants of the pro- 
fits, &c. of the former. This beareth some shew of equity, but 
is plain wrong, and the grant void. The king cannot nud^e a 
single village in one, to be parcel of another county. He can- 
not make a parcel of one kingdom parcel of another, being 
distinct kingdoms. If king Philip of^Spain had had a son by 
queen Jtfary, he would have been king of Spain, Sicily, &c. 
Was it proper to naturalize those subjects? It cannot be cood 
to mingle two swarms of bees under one hive on the sudden. 
When the Jews were in captivity, and were moved to mirth, 
and sing songs, they could not K>rget Jerusalem. ' Let their 
right hand forget their left,' &c. And when Abrahamu and 
Lot were brethren, Abraham said, ' Go thou to the right hand, 
and I will go to the left,' &c. So they divided, and either 
took that part which was fittest for him." 

Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Moore followed, and though 
they did not object entirely to the naturalization of the Scots, 
" yet" said they, " if we naturalize them, it is necessary to have 
many cautions ; cautions for ecclesiastical promotions, cau- 
tions for our lands and for our trades." 

Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Bacon, spoke at great 
length and with great ability, in favour of the naturalization of 
the Scots, not so much on legal ^rounds, but as a matter of 
convenience ; and as a '' sign to aU the world of our love to- 
wards them, and agreement with them." 

In the course of the discussion of this subject, one mem- 
ber was committed to the tower for making some severe reflec- 
tions on the Scots : this was Sir Christopher Piggott, one of 
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the members for the county of Buckiogham. Speaking of the 
snturalization, he said, " Let us not join murtbrers, thieves. 
End the roguish Scots, with the well -deserving Scota. There is as 
raMcli difTerence between them as between a jud|^e and a thief. 
He would §peak his conscience, witliout flattery of any crea- 
ture whatsoever. They have not suflered above two kings 
'_to die in their beds these two hundred years. Our king 
mes hath hardly escaped them ^ they have attempted him.* 
How be is come from among them, let us free him from such 
tttempta hereafter." Although this speech excited much sur- 
yint in the house, yet it passed without censure, until, in con- 
fluence of a message from the king, blaming the neglect of 
! house. Sir Christopher Piggott was expelled the house 
i committed to the tower, where he remained some time. 



■' WE HAVE A DOUGLAS YET." 
A Dialogue. 

TiiE following lively effusion on the result of the famous 

flan, cause appeared immediately after that event in seve- 
the Scottish newspapers. It has strone claims to preser- 
tion. not only for its natural simplicity and humour, but as a 
ictare of the general exultation with which the success of 
^The Douglas was hailed by the Scottish nation at large. 
"" e author is unknown. It was introduced by the following 
ract from a letter dated, Lochwinoch, April 17, 1 769. 

— " And we too, the inhabitants of this village, re- 

Bccd exceedingly to hear that Mr. Douglas was Am 

Moiktr't toil! Onr sayings and doings upon this occasion, 
were many, great, and various. A modem quarto could not 
contoiu the half of them. I send you ordy one scene betwixt 
two of o«ir old women. It was taken down with care by an able 
hand who was ear-witness of the confabulation. 

" 1 am, &,c." 
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sin Marr's year!* It canna be the king o' France and the 
Pretender landed again, for the folks are a' in a joyfu' mood. 
It maun be some rejoicing about the King of Prussia. It canna 
be that neither, for its lang sin we heard aught aboot him. 
Pauli may hae beat the French, or eablens WiuLS, that sinfii' 
fallow, han^M himsel. It maun surely be some kind o' news 
frae our laird at parliament. Wives, weans^ lads, lasses, auld 
and young, a' o' nt ! 

Enter Janet. 

Jan. (To herself as she enters.) That was ane and a half wi' a 
witness ! Awa' wi' my whiskey ! Awa' wi' the tow frae my very 
rock ! The very carded tow frae my rock ! But heal be his neart, 
he is ay for his kintry. (To Ela)eth.) I'm e'en, Elspeth, comen 
hirplen ben wi' my cards to clawt the knaps out o' a pickle 
mair o't. What a souple trick, trow ye, has that loon, Rab-my- 
oycyi* played me? Is he nae affwi' my tow for colfin, and to 
the cross wi' my graybeard o' whiskey ? , 

Els. Wi' your graybeard o' whiskey, say ye ? 

Jan. Ay, wi' my three-pint graybeard o whiskey, and in 
a guid hour to drink the parliament and Douglas, wha has 
win his plea. 

Els. Say ye me sae? Say ye me sae, woman? Has 
Douglas win his plea ? Has the parliament at London gi'en 
Douglas his plea ! Fair fa' them ! Fair fa' them, Janet ! Oh, 
Janet, Janet, fair fa' them ! ( Weeps.) Oh Janet, Janet, Janet ! 

Jan. O Elspeth, yes ! O dear ay, yes ! Douglas has e'en 
at last got the better o' them! Ah Elspeth! Poor man! 
Ay, aye ! (both weep.) 

Els. O Janet ! 

Jan. O Elspeth ! 

Els. Janet, Janet, ay, ay ! 

Jan. Yes, Elspeth ! O ay woman ! ay ay ! you and I ha'e 
seen auld times ! Monny monny changes ! monny changes ! 

Els. Ay, changes, woman ! But O ye ha'e gi'en me a glad 
heart ! Is it true ? Can it be true ? I fear it meikle ! 

Jan. True ! As true's the sin's in the lift. It's in black 
and white frae Edinburgh. 

Els. Black and white fme Edinburgh! frae Edinburgh, 
say ye ? We manna think a's gospel that comes now frae 
Eaiuburgh. Baith his father and mither war ta'en fra him, 
woman, at Edinburgh ! j: 



* Rebellion of 1715. 

t Grandson. 

t The Court of Session had decided against his legitimacy. 
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Jan. That's o'er true, Elspeth ; but there's gold and ill in 
Edinburgh, as well's in ither spats. I hae some liking yet for 
Edinburgh, for a' that's happened, tho' I ne'er saw it. Our 
kings lived there, woman ; and our John's plea about the mail- 
len is there, ye ken. He has win it, woman, nae fewer than 
nine times ! But was na't droll, that ere it had been there 
twa months, his ain man o' law threeped his name was An- 
drew ! Andrew was Arthur's second son. The land, ye ken 
was neither conquest nor purchase, but heretage ; for it came 
by Arthur's step-father's brither Thomas, and sae fa's to the 
auld son, and had our John been Andrew, he would ne'er ha'e 
seen a hair o't. 

Els. Grin ye lose as afVs ye ha'e win, yell rue that e'er ye 
tried it. But O, Janet, are ye sure Douglas has win ? 

Jan. Scripture, Qspeth ! downright scripture ! (a volley at 
the cross) Do ye hear that ? Do ye hear them now ? 

Els. The rans ! . Huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! The drums ! 
Thank heaven mere's still a Douglas in our land. O how I like 
the king, the parliament, and the gallant name of Doudbs ! 
But was na't a nlthy trick to take awa' the eleven days ?* That 
was a wicked thing, Janet ; that was a wicked thing, to change 
our terms, our fairs, our markets ; to change the very Sunday 
to* anither day ! I wish the land may be forgi'en. I now 
heartily forsi'e them. Douglas, Douelas, makes up for a' ! 

Jan. But, Elspeth, what shall I teu ye ? Was nae Piercie 
his steeve friend ? 

Els. Piercie, quothve ? Piercie his friend ? Eh ! woman, 
was na that brave, gallant, o' noble Piercie ? Let it ne'er be* 
heard that Piercie proved his friend, when Scotland proved his 
fae ! But come, cast awa' your cards, and lets ha'e a plht to 
the kin^, parliament, and noble name o' Douglas ; nor snail we 
forget Piercie, his gallant friend. (A cheer at the cross.) Huzza! 
huzza! huzza! (Smeth repeats irfter them.) Three huzzas, 
Janet. Bless their nonest sauls ! A's right now ; this kintry 
will yet stand ! I now forgi'e the very Union itsel ! But, 
Janet, let's first hirple out and see the fun, then we shall ha'e 
a warm bicker o' the best o't. (In going out, both sing in 
turn.) 

'' Lord Douglas on a milk-white steed. 
Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of the company. 
Whose armour shone like gold, Su:." 



• AUodiDg to Uk altentioa from the old to the new style. 
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MARRIAGE VOW, 

The matrimonial ceremony, like many others, has under- 
gone some variation in the progress of time. Upwards of three 
centuries ago, the husband^ on taking his wife, as now, by the 
right hand, tlius addressed her ; " 1. N. undersygne the N. for 
my wedded wyfe, for beter, for worse, for richer, for porer, 
yn sekness, and in helthe, tyl dethe us departe, (not '* do part,'' 
as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient meaning of 
'* departe,'* even in WicklifTe's time, being " separate'*) as holy 
churche hath ordeyned, and thereto I plygth the my trowthe. 
The wife replies in the same form, with an additional clause, 
" to be buxom to the, tyl dethe us departe." So it appears in 
the first edition of the *' Missals for the use of the famous and 
celebrated Church of Hereford, 1602," fol. In what is called 
the Salisbury Missal, the lady pronounced a more general obe- 
dience, *' to be bonere* and buxom in bedde and at the 
borde." Edit. Wayland, 1664. 4to. IHbdin's BibliogregfMeal 
Deecanercn. 



MONOPOLY OF THE LIONS. 

The custom of ^oin^ to see the lions at the Tower, pre* 
vailed more than a hundred years ago ; when the following 
intimation was issued : " All persons whom it may concem 
are desired to take notice, that the master keeper of his ma- 
jesty's lion office, in the Tower of London, is informed, that 
several persons do expose to publick view several wild beasts 
against nis majesty's prerogative royal, and a prohibition gWen 
and published to the contrary is in the words following, ^That 
po person whatsoever (except Thomas P3rmocke, and ihe 
keeper of his miyesty's lions for the time being) do, for the 
future, cany abroad, or expose to publick view, for their own 
private gain, any lions, lionesses, leopards, or any other beasts 
which are fenR natunc, as they will answer the contrary at their 
perils.' " 

Malcolm's Manners of London. 
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* Bonair, French, whence our English " debonair," which sometimes means 
genteel, but at others cheerfi|]| agreeable, good-tempered : 

<' Buxom, bl]rthe, and debonair." 
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WHrmSGTON AND HIS CAT. 



IToWA Ri>6 tbe bottom of Highgate Hill, on the south aide 
the road, stands an upright stone, inscribed " Whitting- 
I's stone." T\u» marks the situation of another stoDe on 
which Richard Whittington is traditionally said to have sat, 
when, having run away from his master, he rested to ruminate 
OP his bard fate, aaA was urged to return back by a peal 



" Tom a^D. Whitting 
Thrice lord mayor of 



Certain it is, that WbitUugton served the office of lord 
mayor three times, viz. in the years 1396, 1406, and 1419. 
He also founded several public edifices and charitable inati- 
tulioufl. Some idea of his wealth may be formed from the 
circumntance of hiii destroying bonds which he held of the 
king (Henry V.) to the amount of £60,000 steriing, in a fire 
of cmoamon, cloves, and other spices, which he had made, at 
an entcTtainment given to that monarch at Guildhall. 

A similar anecdote to that of the destruction of the bonda, 
is related of a merchant, to whom Charles V, of Spain was 
indebted in a much larger sum; but, as Whittington lived 
long before that time, it is fair to suppose, that, if true at all, 
tbe story belongs to the London citizen. 
Hl Th« fable of the cat, by which Whittington is much 
^Bitter known than by his generosity to Henry VT, is, however, 
Hprrowed from the East. Sir William Gore Ouseley. in his 
^TWreU. apeaking of the origin of the name of an island in 
\l\f Persian Gulf, relates, on the authority of a Persian MS. 
that, in tliv tenth century, one Keis, the son gf a poor widow 
io Siraf, euibsirked for India, with his sole property, a cat: 
" Thi-re he fortunately arrived, at a time when the pulnce WM 
so infected by mice or rats, that they invaded the king's food, 
wtd perwons were employed to drive them from the royal 
battquet. Keis produced his cat. the noxious animals soon 
diuppeared, and magnificent rewards were bestowed on the 
adventurer of Sirfif, who returned to that city, and afttTwards, 
with his mother and brothers, settled in the island, which. 
from hita, ha« been denominated KcU, or, according to the 
Peraians, Kash." 
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CITY HEIRESS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The following letter, written by the only daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Spencer, lord mayor of London, better 
known by the name of " Rich Spencer,'' furnishes a curious 
specimen of the state in which a rich city heiress of the six- 
teenth century expected to be maintained after her marriage 
with a branch of tne nobility. 

" My sweete Life, 

" Now I have declared to you my mind for the settling of 
your state, I supposed that it were best for me to bethink, or 
consider with myself, what allowance were meetest for me. 
For, considering what care I ever had of your estate, and how 
respectfully I dealt with those, which, by the laws of Grod, 
of nature, and civil polity, wit, religion, government, and 
honesty, you, my dear, are bound to, 1 pray and beseech you 
to grant to me, your most kind and loving wife, the sum of 
£\&M per arm. quarterly to be paid. 

** Also, I would (besides the allowance for my apparel) 
have £600 added yearly (quarterly to be paid) for the per- 
formance of charitable works, and those things I would not, 
neither will be accountable for. 

" Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that 
none shall dare to lend or borrow: none lend but I; none 
borrow but you. 

'* Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one shonld 
be sick, or have some other lett. Also, believe that it is an 
indecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a great 
estate. 

*' Also, when I ride a hunting, or hawking, or travel 
from one house to another, I will nave them attending ; so, 
for either of these said women, I must and will have for 
either of them a horse. 

" Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen ; and I will 
have my two coaches,— one lined with velvet, to myself, with 
four very fair horses, and a coach for my women, lined with 
cloth ; one laced with gold, the other with scarlet, and laced 
with watch-lace and silver, with four good horses. 

" Also, I will have two coachmen ; one for my own coach, 
the other for my women's. 

" Also, at any time when I travel, I will be allowed, not 
only carriages and spare horses for me and my women, but 
I will have such carriages as shall be fitting for all, or duly ; 
not pestering my things with my women's, nor theirs with 
chambermaids', or their's with washmaids'. 
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" Also» fcr l MmhtiBCi > wfca I tnTci, I wiD kare diem 
sent awmj with die camagesy to see aB sale: and the clamber- 
maids I will kare go befoie vith the grooaas, that the chambers 
may be leadr, swaet, and dcaa. 

" Also, for that it ts ind e ce n t to ciovd ap myself with mj 
genrieman aaher in mr ooach, I will hare him to hare a con^ 
Teoient horse to attcmd bk eidier in citr or coontrr : and I 
most have two ibotBKB ; and mr desire is, that jon defia j all 
the charges for me. 

" And, for mjsdf, (besides mr jearlr allowance,) I would 
have twenty eowns of anpard; six of them escellent good 
ones, eight of them for the coontiy, and six odms of diem 
▼ery excdlent good ones. 

" Abo, I woald hsTe pat into my parse £2000 and £200, 
and so you to pay mr debis. 

''Also, I wooUliaTe £S000 to bay me jewels, and £4000 
to bay me a pearl chain. 

" Now, seong I have been and am so reasonable anto 
joUp I pray yoa do find my children apparel, and their school- 
ing ; and all my sorants, men and women, their wages. 

" Abo, I win have all my booses famished, uid all my 
lodging-chambers to be soiled with all such fomitore as is fit ; 
as beds, stoc^, chairs, suitable coshions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing pans, conboards of pbte, &ir hangings, and sach like. 
So, lor nnr orawing-chamber, in all booses, I will hare them 
delicately famished, both with hangings, cooch, canopy, glass, 
chairs, codtions, and all things thereonto belonging. 

" Abo, my desire is, tut yoo woold pay yoor debts, 
boild Ashby-hoose, and porchase lands, and ItnA no m<Hiey 
(as yoo love (Sod) to the lord chamberlain,* which woold 
have all, perii^is yoor life, from yoo. Remember his son, my 
lord Wflddcm, what entertainment he ^ve me when yoo were 
at "nit-yard. If yoo were dead, he said, he woold marry me. 
I protest, I griere to see the poor man have so litde wit and 
honesty, to ose his friends so vilely. Also, he fed me with 
ontroths concerning the (Tharter-hoose ; bat that is the least : 
he wished me much harm; yoo know him. Crod keep yoo 
and me from him, and soch as he is. 

" So, now that I have declared to yoo what I woold have, 
and what that is I woold not have, I pray, when you be an 
earl, to allow me £1000 more than now desired, and double 
attendance.'' « Your loving wife, 

''Eliza Compton." 

HtfldanllSS. 7003. 



• TImmms Howmrd, Evl of Sufldlk, made Lord Treasurer in 1613. 

O 
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In Nelson's History of Islington, there are some interesting 
particulars respecting Sir John Spencer. It appears that he 
was a citizen and clothworker, alderman ot the city of 
London, sheriff in 1583, and elected lord mayor at Michael- 
mas, 1594. He was possessed of much public spirit, loyalty, 
and patriotism; and in 1603, he lodged and splendidly 
entertained, at his town residence in CrosbyHsquare, the 
French ambassador, the marquis Rosney, (afterwards duke of 
Sully,) and all his retinue. This eminent citizen died 
March 30, 1609. His funeral was attended by thousands 
of persons; and three hundred and twenty poor men had 
each a basket given them, containing " a blacke eown, four 
pounds of beef, two loaves of bread, a little bottle of wine, 
a candlestick, a pound of candles, two saucers, two spoons, 
a black pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen of points, two red- 
herrings, four white-herrings, six sprats, and two eggs."* 

Sir John Spencer is said to nave died worth £800,000, 
including £130,000 in bonds; and this immense wealth, 
coming into the possession of lord Compton by his marria^ 
with Sir John's only daughter, is said to have distracted his 
lordship. A pleasant anecdote is related of this match, which 

{Jaces the character of queen Elizabeth in a very amiable 
ight. Sir John Spencer was so much incensed with the 
elopement of his daughter, who had gone off with lord 
Compton, that he totally discarded her, until a reconciliation 
took place by the interposition of queen Elizabeth. To effect 
this, a little stratagem is said to have been resorted to. 
When the matrimonial fruit was ripe, the queen requested 
that Sir John would, with her, stand sponsor to the first 
offspring of a young couple, happy in their love, but discarded 
by their father : the knight readily complied, and her majesty 
dictated his own surname for the Christian name of the cnild. 
The ceremony being performed. Sir John assured the queen, 
that, having discarded his own daughter, he should adopt this 
boy as his son. The parents of the child being now intro- 
duced, the knight, to nis great surprise, discovered that he 
had adopted his own grandson ; wno ultimately succeeded 
his father in his honours, and his grandfather in his wealth. 



• Wuiwood*s State Papers, Vol. III. p. 136. 
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"THE DESATm." 
- Ijr th« couratr of tile year 1819, abook was brought to this 
lanUy (W>tu India, called " The Desatir, or Sacred Writings 
f the Persian PropheU," The title, " Desatir," sigDifies 
Regalatioiis ;" and this work purports to be a collection of 
t writings of the Persian prophets, from Mahahiid to the ^fth 
ban. fifteen in number, of whom Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, ia 
b thirteenth. Sasan the Fifth lived at the time that Cherroes. 
J of Persia, ravaged Palestine, and was guilty of the most 
»dful cruelties against the Christians. HeracliuB marched 
kfnitt him, and took from him the holy cross. 

This book is by some persons called an imposture, and 
lentalists are divided in opinion as to its authenticity; but 
', a work, accounted sacred by the ancient and modem 
htatis, lo which the Arabic name " Desatir" has been 
nttnally given, once existed, there can be no doubt ; reference 
haring been made lo it by several Persian writers. It is 
equally certain, that one copy, at least, of the Desatir must 
' e hovn extant in the year 1624; an author of that period 
' (jiioted from it several passages. Sir William .rones, 
B of the most accomplished scholars, and a profound orien- 
E>t. wnsible of the value of this singular reJic of antiquity, 
iloyed, but without success, the most diligent research to 
wveracopy. Whether the one accidentally found since 
' ith, and which has been presented to the public, he. or 
authentic, is therefore the only question ; and, notwith- 
„ the doubts urged against it, after the most strict 
Mtion of its external and internal evidence, it has been 
lUtlientic by some of the most eminent orientttl 
tetlara in India. 

' The marquis of Hastings, in his address at the visitation 

The college of Fort William, in the year IHIG, after con- 

Ulating the literary world on the recovery of a work which 

some time been lost, speaks of it in the following 

■ Ttie Desatir, which purports to be a collection oi 

•T Persian prophets, will be peculiarly an object of 

Mity with the learned of Europe, as well as of this 

ry; for it is unquestionably the only relic which exists 

f literature of that period of Persian history which is 

iHior to us from its connection with the history uf 

The language of the Desatir is asserted lo be the ancient 
niao, the knowledge of wliich is lost, and which, but for 
I trauslstion and commentary of the filUi Satiau into modern 
' u 2 
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Persian, could not have been understood. Although the 
latest of the Persian prophets mentioned in the Desatir lived 
upwards of three centuries before the Christian era, yet 
several passages in it bear a strong and extraordinary resem- 
blance to passages in the scripture, and a striking allusion to 
the doctrine of Christianity, and the events connected with 
their propagation. The following reference to our Saviour is 
found in the commentary of Shet Sasan the First. 

'' For some established a code of laws among Uie Shudyars 
(Jews), and sought pre-eminence among that class. There- 
after, there was a man who called them all unto him, and 
said : ' I am the son of Yesdam.' At length Uiey slew him, 
and thereafter his religion was published ; and, at the present 
day, the Rumis are of nis faith. 

The following allusions to a future state of rewards and 
punishments are not less remarkable : 

*' The raptures thence arising, no transport of the lower 
world can equal, the tongue cannot express, nor the ear hear, 
nor the eye see such ecstasy. 

'* Mezdam separated man from the odier animals by Uie 
distinction of a soul, which is a free and independent sub- 
stance, without a body, or any thing material ; indivisible, and 
without position, whereby he attaineth the glory of angels. 

*' If he doeth good in the elemental body, and possesseth 
useful knowledge, and acts aright ; when he putteth off the 
inferior body, 1 vdll introduce him into the abode of angels, 
that he may see me with the nearest angels. And every one, 
according to his knowledge and actions, shall assume his place 
in the regions of intelligence, or soul, or heaven, or star, and 
shall spend eternity in that blessed abode. 

'* if a man be possessed of excellent knowledge, yet fol- 
lows a wicked course of action, when this vile body is dissolved, 
he doth not ?et another elemental body, nor doth his soul get 
admittance into the upper abode. But, far from the happy 
abode, and from Mezdam and the angels, and from a material 
body, he broileth in tormenting flame, and this is die most 
horrible stage of hell. 

" The Lord of Being created his servant free : if he doeth 
good he gaineth heaven ; if evil, he becometh an inhabitant 
of hell. 

*' Stand in dread of guilt, and deem the smallest offence 
great, for a slight ailment becometh a dreadful disease. Be 
not without hope of his mercy." 
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'' lisht of fights! Hie Bang, from whose fight the abode 
of fights has deiiTed its fight ! 
''Loidoflordsr 

Pnfiei Sirt Skakil. 

** Light of fichts ! Loid of etmutj and the reTolotion 
of time! Frxmm Aee is etemitT withovt begiBning, and to 
Uiee is ^emity widioot enL" 

Prvfka Ymmm. 

light of fig^! Mover of what rerolreth! The angds 
in Yain to attain the comprehension of thj grandeur. 
And those who are sared remain in hearen for erer* 
; the gnihy in diiefbl hriL" 



€* 






'' And remore frtmi me aU erils both of sool and body. 
Bless OS and poriiy vs-" 

My fight is on thy countenance. 

If thon be asked, ' Hj^re yon seen Mezdam V say — 
' How should I know a god, whom I nerer saw/ " 

Zirtmtki, or Zoroaster, 

*' How can we know that a prophet is reaUy called to 
his office ? By his knowing that which others do not know, 
and by his giring yon information regarding your own heart, 
and by his not bemg puzzled by any question that is asked, 
and timt another cannot do what he doetn, namely, miracles.'' 

Samm the Fifth. 

** There is ime idio sed^eth me, and findeth me not. And 
there is one who doth not know of my existence. All know 
me according to the capacity of their understandings ; some-, 
thing they know, and sometning they imagine.'' 



cc 



L*ERZOM VEDAM.' 



In 1778, a book was printed at Paris, intitled " L'Erzom 
Vedam," containing the exposition of the opinions of the 
Indian priests and philosophers, and said to be translated 
from the Sanscrit, by a Bianmin. It was said in the preface 
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that the work was originally among the papers of M. Bar- 
thelemy, a member of council at Pondi cherry ; that M. Moldave 
brought a copy of it from India, and presented it to Voltaire, 
who sent it, m 1761, to the library of the king of France. 
Voltaire had been informed, that the chiefpriest of Cheringham, 
distinguished for his knowledge of the French language, and 
the services he had performed for the India Company, was the 
translator of the Erzom Vedam, and appears to nave believed 
it an authentic work. M. Anquetil du Ferron was of the same 
opinion. M. Sonnerat, however, seems to have detected the 
error ; and describes the Erzom Vedam as not genuine, but the 
composition of a missionary at Masulipatam, sous le Manteau 
Brame. Mr. Ellis has since ascertained, that the original of 
this work still exists among the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Catholic missionaries at Pondicherry, which are under- 
stood to have belonged originally to the society of Jesuits. 



FABLE IN MILTON'S LIFE REFUTED. 

It is related of Milton, who, in the bloom of youth, was 
extremely beautiful, that, wandering one day, during the 
summer, far beyond the precincts of his University, into the 
country, he became so heated and fatigued, that he fell asleep 
at the foot of a tree, where he had reclined to rest himself. 
Before he awoke, two ladies, who were foreigners, passed by 
in a carriage. Agreeably astonished at the loveliness of his 
appearance, they alighted, and, having admired him (as they 
thought, unperceived) for some time, the youngest, who was 
very nandsome, drew a pencil from her pocket, and, having 
written some lines upon a piece of paper, put it with a trembling 
hand into his own. Immediately afterwards they proceeded on 
their journey. Some of his acquaintance, who were in search 
of him, had observed this silent adventure, but at too great a 
distance to discover who was the person so highly favoured. 
Approaching nearer, they saw their friend, to whom, being 
awakened, they mentioned what had happened. 

Milton opened the paper, and, witn surprise, read these 
verses from Guarini, Madngal xii. ed. 1598 : 

Occhi ! steUe moitali ! 
Ministre de miei mail, — 
Ne chiusi ni accidete, 
Apcrta cbe &retc ? 

* Ye eyes ! ye human stars ! ye authors of my liveliest pangs ! 
If thus, when shut, ye wound me, what must have been the 
consequence if ye had been open?* 
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Wc are furtbt-r told that Milton, eager from this 
nent lo discover the fair incoptila. travelled, but in vain, 
tugh every part of Italy; that his poetic fervour became 
xssantly more and more heated by tlie idea which he had 
med of his unknown admirer; and that it is in some degree 
I her, that {)Osterity ought to feel indebted for several of 
! moat impassioned and charming passages of " Paradise 
It." 
This anecdote has been so often related, that it has 
vlmost assumed the dignity of an hiBtorical fact; but that 
it is most probably the fiction of fancy, appears from the 
preftice to the " Poesies de Madame de Surville," where 
similar circumstances, even to qiintre vers Ualiens, are related 
^^Luis de Puytendre. 

The poeticnl fervour of Milton is better accounted for by 
I Seward, who closes her relation of the anecdote with the 
lowing beautiful thought : 

" Tliricc luppj wound '. 

OWcn by lu> ilocping gncee, ta llir fair 

Hang orer Uwm tBtmoafi. Hie deairc 

Tby rond rrnilt impir'd, that wing'd thrm thrrc. 

Wliere ImAth'd rocb RonuQ uid euU 'INuon \yn, 
Miitht haply (»tt Uie rmuUlitr flunr. 

Tint ro*c a'tt Dwitc'i longi aad rirall'il Moro'k fani-." 



RCTTJRN TO SAVAGE UFE. 
A tmc tndiaD Story. 
Peter Orsaqvette was the son of a man of con- 
Jcration among the Oneida Indians, and was classed among 
division of them designated by the appellation of the Wolf 
^be. At the close of the revolutionary war, he wus noticed 
by the rour<juiH de la Fayette, a nobleman who, to martial 
prowess and a noble zeal for liberty, united the most philan- 
thropic feelings. After the snccessful struggle for inde- 
prndrnce had terminated, it appeared as If the marquis stiU 
limed at ihe extension of further benefits to that country, 
towards the emancipation of which he bad so mulerially con- 
tributed. Viewing, therefore, this young savage with peculiar 
iulerest, and anticipating the happy results to be derived from 
his moral regeneration, he detemnned, though he wan scarcely 
e years old, to take him to France. He arrived at that 
dwben LoutH XVI. and Marie Antoinette were still in lh« 
of their glory. lie was there taught every accom< 
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plishment of a gentleman ; no care was spared in giving him 
every necessary instruction ; and to this was added the study 
of music, drawing, and fencing ; and he danced with a grace 
that a Vestris could not but admire. At about eighteen, the 
period of his separation from a country in which he had spent 
his time so agreeably and so profitably, became necessary, 
and, laden with favours from the marquis, and the miniatores 
of those friends he left behind, he departed for America. He 
was buoyed up, perhaps, with the idea Uiat the deep ignorance 
in which the nation to which he belonged was buried, as well 
as the Indians of the whole continent, might be dispelled by 
his efforts, and that he might thus become the proud instru- 
ment of the civilization of thousands. He came, soon after his 
arrival, to the city of Albany — not the uncivilized savage — not 
with any of those marks which bespoke a birth in the forest— or 
years spent toiling through the wilds of an uncultivated country 
— but possessing a fine commanding figure, an expressive coun- 
tenance, and an intelligent eye, with a face scarcely indicative 
of the race from which he was descended. He presented, at 
this period, an interesting spectacle. A child of the wilderness 
was oeheld about to proceed to the home of his forefathers, 
having received the brdliant advantages of a cultivated mind, 
and on his way to impart the benefits which civilization had 
given him, to the nation that owned him. It was an oppor- 
tunity for the philosopher to contemplate, and to reflect on 
the anticipations of the future good this young Indian might 
be the means of producing. Shortly after he amved in Albany, 
where he visitea among the first families, he took advantage 
of governor Clinton's journey to Fort Stanwix, to make a 
treaty with the Indians, to return to his tribe. On the route, 
Orsaquette amused the company, (among whom were the 
French minister, count Moustiers, and several gentlemen of 
respectability,) by his powers on various instruments of music. 
At Fort Stanwix, after a long absence of several years, he 
found himself again with the companions of his early days, 
who saw and recognized him; his friends and relations had 
not forgotten him, and he ¥ras welcomed to his home and to 
his blanket. 

But what occurred soon after his reception, led but to a 
too fearful anticipation of an unsuccessful project; for the 
Oneidas, as if they could not acknowledge Orsaquette, attired 
in the dress he appeared in before them, and thinking he 
had assumed it out of shame for the garb and habiliments 
of his ancestors, tore it from him with a fiend-like fero- 
ciousness; daubed on the very paint to which he had been 
so long unused, and clothed him with the uncouth garments 
which the tribe held sacred. Their fiery impetuosity, in the 
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■formancp of the act, showed but too well tlie bold stand 
y were about to make against the innovations they supposed 
Ureariuette was to be the means of introducing into their 
customs and manners, which, from the venerable antiquity of 
their structure, it would be sacriltge to destroy. The reformed 
ar&ge wus taken back again to his native barbarity, and, as 
l^lo complete the climax of degradation to a mind just hus- 
^tible of its o\vn powers, was married. 

From that day, he was no longer the accomplished lodiaii, 
• whom every wish of philanthropy was expected to be 
pized; he was no longer the instrument by whose power 
icipation of his couutr^inen from the thraldom of 
torance and superstition was to be effected. From the day 
mquclte was again an inmate of the forest, he was once 
more Duried in his original obscurity, — bis nation only viewed 
him as an equal ; and even the liberal grant of the state 

Id of gi»inw him that superior consideration among them, 
:h his civiUKution had procured for him with the rest of 
kind. The superiority acquired from instruction, which, it 
expected, would have excited the emulation of all around 
liecame of no effect, either from the natural inferiority 
)e savage mind, or the predetermination of his country- 
, and, in a Utile time, was wholly destroyed. Orsaquette 
-,__ lost! His moral perdition began from the hour he left 
Port Slanwix. Scarcely three months had transpired, before 
intemperance had marked him for its own, and soon hurried 
hitn to the grave ; and, as tf the very transition had deadened 
all the finer feelings of his nature, the picture the marquis 
gave him — the very picture of his affectionate friend, he parted 
vitb. 

Poor yonth! we cannot refrain from letting a tear fall 

'* ' meinory. In the downfal of our high-raised vxpec- 

. you stand before us, as a melancholy though forcible 

' in, Uiat "our tlioughts. our moral's, and our most 

ief, are consequences of our place of birth." How 

a the period of thy return ! Scarcely had we. io 

ing our imaginations tlie fullest freedom, looked into 

rity, and unveiled a picture, in the contemplation of which 

' art« had expanded ; — scarcely had we, nt the sight, 

1 a noble feast, — before the p'icture itself is destroyed, 

t behind onlv a few recollections of its vivid colours. 

, the shorl-itved nleaeurea of the world " passed like 

; dreams." One nay, a civilized Indian, proud of the 

I faculties of his mind — the next, au unrecognited 

liis former self! 
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APOLOGUE AFTER THE MANNER OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

At the time, when the prosecution of Paine's Rights of 
Man had given them a celebrity and a circulation, whicn Uiey 
would otherwise never have obtained, a better method was 
resorted to for combating the principles of the work, by tam- 
ing them into ridicule. This was done by Mr. (afterwards 
baron) Smith, who published in the Dublin Freeman*$ Journal, 
the following smart Apologue. 



RIGHTS OF WATERS. 
A FaUe. 

Intended as a Companion to Prnie's Fable of the Rights of Man. 

Fktmina : qnid ride* ? Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narrtUur, — HoR. 

From that fiuned weU my watery precepts glide. 
Where Naiad Truth ib sUted to reside. 
Laugh not, ye wild Reformists ; those who view 
My streams with care, will see reflected — you. 

In I know not what century after the flood, (the reader 
can look into Blair's tables of chronology,) a spirit of tumult 
and philosophy is said to have moved upon the face of Uie 
waters. Rivers, which (could it be from the want of all re- 
flection?) had been quietly gliding within their banks for 
ages, now discovered thems^ves to be in such a state of 
depravity, as required a recurrence to first principles for its 
cure; and Bights of Waters were making a rapid progress 
through the globe. It was ar^ed, that this confinement 
within banks was a restraint which they had heedlessly im- 

Sosed upon themselves, contrary to the liberal intentions of 
fature. They were created fountains, with equal natural 
rights ; and deemed it expedient to go back to their sources, 
as the only means of accurate investigation. They could not 
see why some particles of water should be thrust down by 
others no better than themselves. Their forerunners, it was 
true, had been submitting to this coercion time out of mind. 
But what was this to them ? The rights of living waters must 
not be thus controlled and sported away. (1) Divisions of 
water, into lakes and rivers, springs and puddles, they unani- 
mously decried, as mere artincial and aristocratical distinc- 



(1) Paine's fable of the /Zilg^A/«o/A/a*i. 
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iOi>; and pushed their researches to that early period, when 
Iter catne ftuHi the haiidK nf itx Maker. What was H thai ? 
Mater. WaUr was its high ami only titfr. (2) 
I Now, n rumour went, that iu the days of Noah, a great 
■Batic revolution had takeu place; when all things were 
^uced to a philosophic level ; benetith the sanction of 
Inch precedent, it was agreed on by the rivers, that they 
mid not any longer be imprisoned within hanks, nor driven 
idlong in one direction, at the arbitrary will of fountains, 
; would shed their last drop in asserting the rights of 

:ure a-n to his origin, (3) imgovemable in his temper, 
i a leveller in principles, NUiis led the way. and Egypt was 
Cflvered with an inundation. Every cultivated inequality was 
overwhelmed, and all distinctions levelled to uniformity. Na- 
ture was supposed to have resumed her rights, and Philosophy 
admired the grand simplicity of ruin ! When, lo ! the tide of 
tumult ebbed, and eminences were seen to get their heads 
alKive water. The party was daily continuing to gain ground, 
and all things tended to a counter revolution. What had first 
I ten deemed the effort of enlightened virtue, was now looked 
ri tLS the rush of vulgar and inconsiderate violence. What 
'iii;inally seemed ciJculated to promote the views of Nature, 
■ It now ween lo be directed in opposition to her will; while 
>''ntH had. in the mean time, been suggesting her onuiipO' 
lice — that to combat her was dangerous, and to conquer tier 
luipoflaible. (4) 
* Such was the result, and the moral of this enterprise. 
• forces all subdued — ^impoverished and languid, the baffled 
'( relr«ited to his channel, after having, bv his hostile 
:ent, reluctantly served and strengthened the landed in- 
ists of Egypt ; though, like the commotions of the Seine, 
I Ihia also produced monsters. (6) 



" If wc proceed on, we nhill ■! laM come out right. We slwH ciuni< Ui ttit'l 
la Btui cune frum the hmilt of hia Maktr. What waa he Ilun t Mas; ' 

^na bU higli and only title"— Paine'a ««*" 'j/' Mm. 
J Areuium Natun ciipol non prodidit ulU \ 
Nee llruil po[nili« i.arviiai te, VJe, ridere.— Li)c»s. 

W{i) Btpellaa licet— nwiuc KcurriL 

W{h\ An aUiiriuntutbecoDiw[<>eDC«tofthetheD recent Prenrli retolulkiji. 

\\6) "nf mu<l lUiioalli^rl liy tlic Nile wai suppoKi] to rnftenilir uioDBlrrt. 
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THE EARL OF ROCHESTFil'S LETTERS. 

Although the blaze of this nobleman's reputation as a 
man of genius is not yet quite extinguished, it is principally as 
a great wit, a great libertine, and a great penitent, that he is 
at present known. His bio^phers, not contented with loading 
him with every vice, have demed him the possession of a single 
virtue. Dr. Johnson, following the coarse invectives and unau- 
thorized accusations of his predecessors, says, that the earl 
passed his life " in a course of drunken gaiety, and eross sen- 
suality, with intervals of study perhaps more crimintu, with an 
avowed contempt of all decency and order; a total disregard of 
every moral, and a resolute denial of every religious obligation." 
A charge so serious, it might have been expected, womd have 
been supported by some proof; but it rests almost whoUy on 
traditionsu and gratuitous assertion. But the measure of 
Rochester's crimes and vices would have been incomplete, 
without the imputation of cowardice ; and this nobleman, who, 
when at sea, under the earl of Sandwich, ** distinguished him- 
self at Bergen, by uncommon intrepidity ;" and, when after- 
wards serving on board the flag-ship of Sir Edward Sprs^ge, 
during an engagement, was the only man found to carry a 
message of reproof to one of the captains, in an open boat, 
amidst a storm of shot, has been reproached as a coward, on 
the authority of the duke of Buckingham, who says, that 
Rochester refused to fight a duel with him, at a time when he 
was in an acknowledged bad state of health. 

It is not now meant to deny many of the charges made 
against the character of Rochester, though some of them rest on 
very slender foundation ; and when his memory has, for a century 
andfa half, been loaded with unalloyed obloquy, itmi^ht seem 
the height of folly to ofier any thing in its vindication ; but if we 
can shew his character in a more amiable or less odious light, 
justice demands that his memory should have the benefit of it : 
and if we can prove that, notwithstanding all his dissipation, 
and '' lavish voluptuousness," he was an affectionate husband, 
and a fond father, we shall at least exhibit him in a light in 
which he has not hitherto been regarded. Happily, the evi- 
dence on which this will rest, is indisputable : it is drawn from 
his own domestic letters ; and if there be a moment in which 
a man exhibits his real character, it is in that family inter- 
course, which is carried on without precaution and without 
restraint. 

The following letters are selected from a collection of 
about forty, which are preserved in a volume of the Harleian 
MSS. No. 7003, in the British Museum. It is tp be r^-> 
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gretted, that there is no dalp to any of them; but thongb 
written at various times, and those to hiB wife, often 
under different emotions, yet they are not only nntainled 
with the vulgarity and freedom which dtstingiiished the 
corrfspondence of that period, but breathe throughout, the 
sentiments of an amiable temper and a good heart. In the 
same volume of M8S. there are some of his letters to his friend 
Mr. Sawile ; but as these are not necessary to the elucidation 
of that feature in his character which we have noticed, it has 
not been deemed necessary to insert them, particularly as they 
have been printed. 

The (irst eleven are from 



^K T/k Eari of Rochester lo Ak Wife. 

De*r Wife, 

1 have no news for you, but that London grows very tire- 
some, and 1 long to see you ; but thing;s are now reduced to 
that extremity on all sides, that a man dares not turn his back 
for fear of bemg hang'd ; an ill accident, to be avoided by all 
prudent persons, and therefore by 

tYour humble servant. 
ROCHESTEK. 



II. 



Itwere very unreasonable should I not love you, whilst I 
ievc you a deserving good creature. I am allready soe 

•y of this place, that, upon my word. I could bee content 
to pass my winter at Cannington, though 1 apprehend the 
IriliOu^neKK of it for you. Pray send me word what lyes in my 
power to doe for your service and ease, here or wherever else 
you can employ mee ; and assure yourselfe 1 will neglect your 
conceme no more than forgett my owne. Twas very well for 
your son. as ill as you tooke it. that 1 sent him to Adderbury, 
for it proves at least to be the king's evill that troubles him ; 
and bet; comes up to London this weeke to bee touch't. 
My humble service to my aunt Rogers, and Nan. 

I write in bed, and am affVaid you can't reade it. 

111. 

I should be infinitely pleased, madam, with the newes of 
^r health. Hitherto 1* have not bin soe fortunate to heare 
r of you; but assure yourselfe my wishes arc of your side 
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as much as possible. Pray only that they may be effectually 
and you will not want for hiappmess. 

Paris, the 22* of Aprill, 
French stile. 

For the Countess of Rochester. 

IV. 

Tis not an easy thing to be entirely happy, but to bee 
kind is very easy, and that is the greatest measure of happi- 
ness. I say not this to put you in mind of being kind to mee ; 
you have practised that so long, that I have a joyrol confidence, 
you will never forget it. But to shew that I myself have a sence 
of what the method of my life seems so utterly to contradict. 
I must not bee too wise about my own follies ; or else this let- 
ter had been a booke dedicated to you, and published to the 
world. It will be more pertinent to tell you, that, very 
shortly, the king goes to Newmarket ; and then I shall wait 
on you at Adderbury ; in the mean time, thinke of any thing 
you would have me doe, and I shall thank you for the occasion 
of pleasing you. 

Present my service to Mrs. H. 

Mr. Morgan I have sent in this errant, because he plays 
the rogue here in towne so extremely, that he is not to be en- 
dured. Pray, if he behave himself so at Adderbury, send me 
word, and let him stay till I send for him. Pray let Ned come 
up, I have a little business with him, and he shall be back in a 
week. 

V. 

Deare Wife, 

I recover soe slowly, and relaps soe continually, that I 
am allmost weary of myself; if I had the least strength, I 
would come to Adderbury, but in the condition I am, Ken- 
sington and back is a voyage I can hardly support. I hope 
you excuse my sending you noe . money, for, till I am well 
enough to fetcn it myself, they will not give mee a farthing ; 
and if I had not pawn'd my plate, I believe I must have starved 
in my sickness. Well, God bless you and the children, what- 
ever becomes of 

Your humble servant, 

Rochester. 
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VI. 

I am sorry, madame, to heare that you are not well, and 
as much troubled that you should believe I have not writt to 
you all Uiis while. I, who am not used to flatter, doe assure 

Jrou that, if two letters firom mee came not to your hands this 
ast weeke, and that before, they have miscarried. Nothing is 
8oe much my business now, as to make hast to waite on you. 
I think, in that, I comply with your commands, as I doe with 
the hearty inclination of 

Your humble servant, 

ROCHBSTEB. 

vn. 

I kiss my deare wife a thousand times, as farr as ima- 
gination and wish will give mee leave. Thinke upon mee as 
u>ng as it is pleasant and cimvenient for you to doe soe, and 
afterwards for^ett me ; for though I would fieune. make you 
the author and foundation of my happiness, yet I would not 
bee the cause of your constraint or disturbance, for I love 
not myselfe soe much as I doe you, neither doe I value my 
owne satisfaction equally as I doe yours. 

FareweU, 

ROCHESTEB. 

VIII. 

Newmarket. 

Ill hould you six to fower, I love you with all my heart ; 
if I would bett with other people, I'me sure I could get two to 
one, but because my passion is not so extensive as to reach 
every body, I am not m graine to satisfy many. It wiU con- 
tent me, ii you believe mee, and love me. 

IX. 

Wood and firing, which were Uie subject matter of your 
last, I tooke order for before, and make noe question but you 
are served in that afiaire before this ; Mr. Gary seldome failing 
in any thing hee undertakes. When you have other service 
for mee, you will informe mee of itt, and not doubt of the ut- 
most observance from 

Yours, 

RoCHBSTEB. 
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X. 

I am very glad to heare news from you, and I think it 
very good when I heare you are well. Pray be pleased to send 
mee word what you are apt to be pleased with, Uiat I may 
shew you how good a husband I can bee. I would not have 

iron so formall as to judge of the kindness of a letter by the 
ength of it, but believe of every thing that it is as you would 
have it. 

XL* 

Soe greate a disproportion 'twixt our desires, and what 
is ordained to content them ! But you will say this is pride 
and madness; for theire are those so intirely satisfyea w*"* 
theire shares in this worlde, that theire wishes and Uieire 
thoughts have not a farther prospect of felicity and ffloiy. 
Ill tell you, were that man's soule tac't in a body fitt for it, 
hee were a dogg that could count anything a benifitt ob- 
tained w*'' flattery, fear, and service. 

Is there a man, yee gods, whom I doe hate, 
Dependance and attendance bee his fate ; 
Let him be busy still, and in a croirde. 
And very much a slave, and very pronde. 

Remember mee to my dearest aunt, and my good unkle. 
I would not have you lose my letter — ^it is not fitt for every 
body to fiinde. Rochester. 

These for the Countess of Rochester, at Adderbury, 
neare Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

XII. 

The Earl of Rochester to his Son, Lord Wilmot.f 

I hope, Charles, when you receive this, and know that I 
have sent this gentleman to bee your tutor, you will be very 
glad to see I take such care of you, and be very grateful, 
which is best shewn in being obedient and diligent. You are 
now grown big enough to be a man, if you can be wise 
enougn ; and the way to be truly wise, is to serve God, learn 
your book, and observe the instructions of your parents 
first, and next your tutor, to whom I have entirely resigned 



* This appears to be the fragment of a letter only, 
t Lord Wilmot died, Nov. 12, 1681, sarnving his fiUher only fifteen months. 
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you for Uiis seven years ; and, according as you employ that 
time, you are to be happy or unhappy for ever. I have so 
good an opinion of you, that I am glad to think you will 
never deceive me. Deare child, learn your booke, and be 
obedient, and you shall see what a father I will be to you. 
You shall want no pleasure whilst you are good ; and that 
you nmy be good are my constant prayers. 

ROCHSSTEB. 

For my Lord TVilmot. 

xm. 

The mumt to the wame. 



Charles, 

I take it very kiiMily that you write to me (though 
seldom), and wish heartily Aat you would behave yourself, 
so as that I might shew how much I love 'you without being 
ashamed. Obedience to your grandmother, and those who 
instruct you in good things, is the way to make you happy 
here and for ever. Avoid idleness, scorn lying, and God wiu 
Mess you, for which I pray. 

ROCHBSTEB. 

XIV. 
The Earl of Rochester to the Earl of Litchfield. 

My dear Lord, 

I would not have slipt this opportunity of waiting upon 
you, but the change of Uie weather makes it a dangerous 
journey for a man in no better health than I am; neither 
would you condemn Uie care I take of myself, did you know 
how kind an uncle and how faithful a servant I preserve for 
you. The character you may hear of me from others may 
give you some reason to consider Uiis no farther than good 
natui« obliges you; but, if I am ever so happy as to live 
where my inclinations to you may shew themselves, be assured 
you shall not want very good proofs how much the memory of 
your father, the favours of my lady Lyndsey, (how long soever 
past,) and your own merit, can oblige a very grateful man to 
be £^thfully, sincerely, and eternally. 

Dear nephew. 

Your most humble servant, 

Rochester. 
Dec. 23*.— 77. 

To the Earl of Litchfield. 

E 
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XV, 

The Countess of Rochester to the Earl. 

The last letter I received from your honour, was some- 
what scandalous, so that I knew not well how to answer 
it. It was my designe to have writ to m.^ lady Anne Willmot, 
to intercede for mee; but now, with joy, I finde myselfe 
againe in your favour ; it shall be my endeavour to continue 
soe. In order to which, very shortly I will bee with you ; in 
the meane time, my mother may be pleas'd to dispose of my 
children, and my chimists, and my little dogge, and whatever 
is myne, as shee will ; only, if I may have nothing about mee 
that I like, it will be the cause of making the felicity of wait- 
ing on her befall mee very seldome. Thus I remaine^ with my 
duty to her, my service to you, and all those things. 



XVI. 

If I could have been troubled at any thing, when I had 
the happiness of receiving a letter from you, I should be so, 
because you did not name a time when I might hope to see 
you, the imcertainty of which very much afflicts me. Whether 
this odd kind of proceeding be to try my patience or obe- 
dience, I cannot guess ; but I will never fail of either when 
my duty to you require them. I do not think you design 
staying at Bath, now that it is like to be so full, and €rod 
knows when you will find in your heart to leave the place 
you are in. Pray consider wiw yourself, whether this be a 
reasonable way of proceeding, and be pleased to let me 
know what I am to expect ; for there beiuff so short a time 
betwixt this and the sitting of parliament ; J am confident you 
will find so much business as will not allow you to come into 
the country: therefore, pray la;^ your commands upon me 
what I am to do, and, though it be to forget my cnildien, 
and the long hopes I have lived in of seeing you, yet I will 
endeavour to obey you, or in the memory only torment myself, 
without giving you the trouble of putting you in mind that 
there lives such a creature as 

Your faithful, humble, &c. 
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XVII. 

The same to the tame. 



I 



Thongh I cannot flater myselfe soe much as to expect it, 
ffive iu« leave to wish that yoit would dine to-morrow at 
loury, where necessity forces 

Your faithful humble wife, 

E. Rochester. 

If you send to command me to Woodstock, when I am so 
e aa Cornbury, 1 shall not be a little rejoyced. 



DtlKK OF BUCKINOHAM TO THE Ear 



F ROCBESTBR. 



y Lord, 

As persons, inclined to corroborate the intentions of oliier 
men, are ever more incumbent to a voluminous ubiquity, tJian 
anyway condescending to a just medium, soe all true lovers 
of art doe naturally prefer the cimetry of resolutions before 
(h£ corru^cationtt of any concatinations whatsoever; and the 
rettaon of this is piaine. because, else all vocal determinations 
would be frustrated, and then (as Aristotle observes very 
well) noe man could properly say, ronsummatum est. The 
meaniiie of this simile is, that, if your lordship will give me 
leave, Ishall immediately waite upon you with the best pack 
of hounds that ever ran upon English ground. 1 had done it 
nooner, but that I stayed for my lord Dorset's and Mr. Shep- 
heard's company; but thev having both failed me, and not 
knowing how long your occasions will give you leave to stay 
B the country, 1 thought fit to know of your lordtihip, by this 
, whether it would not be inconvenient to you at this 
i visit from, 

My Lord. 
Your lordship's most humble 

and most obedient servant, 



DLCKINCHAM. 



[lifden, Oct. 8'^ 1677. 
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ROCHESTER AND CHARLES THE SECOND. 
(Letter from Waller to St. EYremond.) 

Grammont once told Rochester^ that if he could by any 
means divest himself of one half of his wit, the other half 
would make him the most agreeable man in the world. This 
observation of the count's did not strike me much when I 
heard it, but I have often marked the propriety of it since. 
Last night I supped at lord R.'s with a select pmrty : on snch 
occasions, he is not ambitious of shining ; he is rather pleasant 
than arch ; he is comparatively reserved ; but you find some- 
thing in that restraint, which is more agreeable tnan the utmost 
exertion of talents in others. The reserve of Rochester gives 
you the idea of a copious river, that fills its channel, and seems 
as if it would easily overflow its banks, but is unwilling to 
spoil the beauty and verdure of the plains. The most perfect 
good-humour was supported through the whole evening ; nor 
was it in the least disturbed, when, unexpectedly, towards the 
end of it, the king came in — ^no unusual tiling with Charles II.) 
"Something has vexed him," said Rochester; "he never does 
me this honour, but when he is in an ill humour.'' The 
following dialogue, or something very like it, then ensued : 



The King, How the devil have I got here ? The knaves 
have sold every cloak in the wardrobe. 

Rochester, Those knaves are fools. That is a part of 
dress, which, for their own sakes, your majesty ought never 
to be without. 

The King. Pshaw ! — I'm vexed ! 

Rochester. I hate still life — ^I'm glad of it. Your majesty 
is never so entertaining as when 

The King. Ridiculous ! — I believe the English are the most 
untractable people upon earth. 

Rochester. I most humbly beg your majesty's pardon, if 
I presume in that respect. 

The King. You would find them so were you in my place, 
and obliged to govern. 

Rochester. Were I in your majesty's place, I would not 
govern at all. 

The King. How then ? 

Rochester. I would send for my good lord Rochester, and 
command him to govern. 

The King. But the singular modesty of that nobleman 

Rochester. He would certainly conform himself to your 
majesty's bright example. How gloriously would the two 
grand social virtues flourish under his auspices ! 
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fThe King. O. pr'iKaJides! What can these l>e? 
Horhester. The love of win^ and wom^n ! 
The King. God bless your majesty ! 

RocheMer. These atlachmeats keep the world in good 
htiniour, and therefore 1 sav they are social virtues. Let the 
bishop nf Salisbury Akvv it if he can. 

iTtf. King. He died last night; have you a mind to 
succeed him \ 

Htehtsler. On condition that I shall neither be called 
upon to preach on the thirtieth of January, nor on the 
twenty-ninth of May.* 

Thf King. Those conditions are curious. You ohject lo 
t^ finit, I suppose, because it would be a melancholy subject j 

Bthe other 
RoeheMer. Would be a melancholy subject too. 
The King. That is too much • 
RocJtaUer. Nay, 1 only mean that the business would be 
tie too grave for the day. Nothing but the indulgence of 
two grand social virtues could be a proper testimony of 
joy upon that occasion. 

. Thou art the happiest fellow iu my dominions. 
B thy impudence ! 



Ipijrjoy upoi 

Tht King. Iht 
Let me perish, if 1 do not envy thet 



1^. 



It is in some such strain of conversation, generally, that 
prince passes off his chagrin; and he never suffers his 
ity to stand in the way of his humour. If happiness 

.._ the end of wisdom, 1 know not who has a right to censure 

Ua conduct. 



EPITAPH FOR "RARE BEN." 



In Olriiuin Bid JoUtu. Vitrix Ciiuiil. 

He who began from bricke and lime 
The Muses'^hill to climbe; 
.And, whilom busied in laying ston. 
Thirsted to drinkc of Hehcon, 



• 1W ■ouinmriM iif hiog Chnrlra Ote Vinl's in»rt)T.!om nnd the ftcMmatioa 
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Changing his trowel for a gun. 

Wrote straight the temper, not the dirt of men. 

Now sithence that he is turned to clay and gon. 

Let these remain of the occupation 

He honor'd once : square him a tomb, may say 

His craft exceeded far a dawber's way,— 

Then write upon, " He could no longer tarry. 

But was returned 'gain unto the quarry." 



THE FAIR THIEF.— By the Earl of Egremomt. 

The following beautiful verses, which appeared in the 
European Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 63, have been since as- 
signed to Charles Wyndham, earl of Egremont, the son of 
the celebrated Sir William Wyndham, minister to queoi 
Anne. 

Before the urchin well could go. 
She stole the whiteness of the snow ; 
And more that whiteness to adorn. 
She stole the blushes of the mom,— 
Stole all the sweets that ether sheds 
On primrose buds or violet beds. 

Still, to reveal her artful wiles. 
She stole the Graces' silken smiles ; 
She stole Aurora's balmy breath. 
And pilfer'd orient pearl for teeth : 
The cherry, dipt in morning dew. 
Gave moisture to her lips and hue. 



These were her infant spoils,— a store 
To which in time she added more. 
At twelve, she stole from Cyprus' queen 
Her air and love-conunandine mein. 
Stole Juno's dignity, and stole 
From Pallas, sense to charm the soul. 

Apollo's wit was next her prey ; 
Her next, the beam that lights the day. 
She sung ;— amaz'd, the Sirens heard. 
And, to assert their voice, appear'd. 
She play'd ; — ^the Muses from the hill 
Wonder'd who thus had stol'n their skill 
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Great Jove npprov'd her crimes and art, 
And t'other day she stole my heart ! 
If lovers, Cupiu ! are thy care. 
Exert thy peDffeance on this fair. 
To trial bring ner stolen chnnuB, 
And let her prison be my arms. 



THE DimE AND DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 

CARET, duchess of Newcastle, so celebrated as a 
^^ bg wife and Toluminona scribbler, has, in an epistle ap- 
pended Id Sir William Miugrave's copy of the life of the 
duke her husband, (a rare work) preserved in the British 
Mufteum, given the following amasing character of his grace 
^MWtd henteir. Whatever may be thought of its modesty, no 
^D|M can deny its claims to au extraordinary share of inge- 
^BloiunesB. 

^K " My lord is a person, whose humour is neither extra- 

^^ngantly merry nor unnecessarily Ftad ; his mind is above his 

^Bbctone, as his generosity is above his purse ; his courage 

H 4boTe danger, his justice above bribes, his friendship above 

self-intinTst, his truth too firm for falsehood, his temperance 

beyond Irmptation : his conversation is pleaning and atlable. 

his wit ia quick, and his judgement is strong, distinguishing 

clearly without clouds of mistakes ; his discourse is always 

new upon the occiuion, without troubling the hearers with 

old historical relations, nor stuft with useless sentences ; his 

r is manly without formahty, and free without coo- 

int, and his mind hath the same freedom ; his nature it 

le, and bis disposition sweet. His loyalty is proved by bin 

iblick service to his king and country, by his of^en hazard- 

of his life, by the loss of his esttite and the banishment of 

person, by bis necessitated condition, and bia constant and 

lit sufl'erings. But, however our fortunes are, we are 

content, itpeiiding our lime harmless; for my lord pleaseth 

lelf with tile management of some few horses, and exercises 

«]f with the use of the sword, which two art* be hath 

mght, by bin Ntiidious thoughts, rntionall experience, and 

' iHtriotis practice, to an absolute perfection. 

" For my part. I bad rather sit at home and write, or walk 

k my chamber and contemplate. But i hold it necessary 

' Mtime» to appear abroad; besides. I do find that sevenu 

' t do bring new materials for my thoughts and fancie* 
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to build upon. Yet, I must say this in behalf of my thou^rts, 
that I never found them idle ; for» if the senses bring no work 
in, they will work of themselves like silk-worms, that spin 
out of their own bowels. Neither can I say that I thinke the 
time tedious when I am alone, so I be near my lord, and 
know that he is well. I always took delight in a singuhurity, 
even in acoutrements of habits ; but whatsoever I was addicted • 
to, either in fashions of cloths, contemplation of thoughts, 
actions of life, they were lawful, honest, honourable, and 
modest, of which I can avouch to the world with a ^reat 
confidence, because it is a pure truth. As for my disposition, 
it is more inclining to melancholy than merry, out not 
crabbed or peevish melancholy ; and I am apt to weep rather 
than laugh, not that I do often either of them. Also, where 
I place a particular affection, I love extraordinarily and con- 
stantly, yet not fondly, but soberly and observingly ; but this 
affection will take no root but where I think or fiind merit, 
and have leave both from divine and moral laws. Yet, I find 
this passion so troublesome, as it is the only torment of my 
life, for fear any evil misfortune, or accident, or sickness, or 
death should come unto them, insomuch as I am never freely 
at rest. Likewise, I am gratefull, for I never receive a 
curtesie, but I am impatient and troubled until I can make 
a return. Also, I am chaste, both by nature and. education, 
insomuch that I do abhorr an unchaste thought. Likewise, 
I am seldom angry, as my servants may witness for me, but, 
when I am angry, I am very angry, but yet it is soon over; 
and I am easily pacified, if it be not such an injury as may 
create a hate. Likewise, I am neither spiteful, envious, nor 
malicious. I repine not at the gifts that nature or forttme 
bestows upon others, yet I am a great emulator ; for, though 
I wish none worse than they are, yet it is lawful for me to 
wish myself the best, and to do my honest endeavours there- 
unto ; for I think it no crime to wish myself the exactest of 
nature's works, my thread of life the longest, my chain of 
destiny the strongest, my mind the peaceablest, my life the 
pleasantest, my death the easiest, and (myself) the greatest 
saint in heaven." 

The duke amply repaid the partiality of his lady, by an 
epistle which he puolisned, to " justifie the lady Newcastle, 
and truth against falsehood, laying those false and malicious 
aspersions of her, that she was not author of her books." 
" This lady's philosophy," says the uxorious peer, " is excel- 
lent, and will be thought so hereafter ; and the truth is, that it 
was wholly and only wrought out of her own brain, as there 
are many witnesses, by the several sheets that she sent daily 
to be writ fair for the press. As for her Poems, where are the 
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iptions to these? Marry, they misse sometimes in the 
Hera, and in the rimes ; — it is well known by the copies, 
t those faults lie most upon the corrector and the printer. 
_ll, put the case, there might be some slipe in that kuide, is 
1 the bouke damn'd for it ? No, mercy, gentlemen ; when, 
r the numbers, every schoole-boy can make them on his 
; and for the rimes, Fenner would have put down Ben 
3 : and yet. neither the boy nor Fenner so good poets. 
in neither of these either makes or condemns a poet: 
t is ncw-boni and creatins phiinsies that glorifie a poet; 
and, in her booke of poems, I am sure there is excellent and 
new phansies as have not been writ by any ; and that it was 
unely writ by her is the greatest truth in the world. 

•' Now for the book called, the World's Olio, say some — 

how ia it possible that she should have such experience to 

write of such things so ? I answer, that 1, living long in the 

great world, and having the various fortunes of what tney call 

good and bad, certainly the reading of men might bring me to 

OS much experience as the reading of books ; and this 1 have 

now and then discourst unto this lady, who has wisely and 

elirgnntlv drest it in her own way. and sumptuously clothed it 

at the charge of her own phancies and expressions. I say, 

some of them she has heard from me, hut not the fortieth part 

^^^f-b«r book ; all the rest are absolutely her own in all kindes. 

^^^Ma is an ingenuous truth, therefore believe it. 

^^K " An for the book of her P/iUosophiral Opinium, there ia 

^^Ht any one thing in the whole book, that is not abso- 

^Totely spun out by her own studious phancy; and if you will 

lay by II little passion against writers, you will like it. and the 

beat of any tiling she has writ ; therefore, read it once or twice, 

■with malice, nor to flnde a little fault, but with judgement 
k« what is good. 
" Truly, I cannot believe so unworthily of any scholar, 
lomiag them so much as we both do) that they should en- 
TiB ihis laaye, or should have so much malice or emulation, to 
cast such uise aspersions on her, that she did not writt- those 
bi>i>k« that go forth in her name. They will hardly finde out 
, who d»e writ them, and I protest that none ever writ them but 
'-■■ — lelf. Here's the crime — a lady writes them; and to in- 
ich upon the male prerogative is not to be for- 
q; but I know gowii-men will be more civil to her, because 
8 of the gown too. I had not troubled you with thi*, but 
t a learned doctor, our noble friend, writ us word of the in- 
Jityof some people in thif kindc. Whatsoever I have writ 
•baolut^Iy truth, which 1 here (as a man of honour) set my 
pdio. 

■■ W. Newcastle." 
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THE DUNMOW BACX)N. 

The custom at Dunmow, of giTitig a gammon of bacon to 
any couple, who would swear that they had been married a 
year and a day, without having " offended each other in deed 
or in word/' or wished themselves unmarried again, is-weD 
known, though its origin is very doubtful. The whimsical 
institution, however, is not peculiar to Dunmow. There vrzs the 
same in Bretagne : — " A 1 abbaie saincte Melaine, pr^ Ren- 
nes, y a plus de six cens ans sont, un cost^ de lard encore tout 
frais, et ordonn6 aux premiers qui, par an et jour, ensemble 
marie, ont vescus sans debat, grondement, et sans s'en re* 
pentir."* 

We need not, however, go to Bretagne for an instance of 
this custom, since we find that, in England, it is not confined 
to Dunmow. " Sir Philip de Somervile, knight, held the manor 
of Wichnour in com. Stafford, of the eirle of Lancaster, then 
lord of the honour of Tutbury, by these memorable services, 
viz. bv two small fees, that is to say, when other tenants pay 
for relief (of) one ^whole knight's fee, one hundred shillings ; 
and when escuagef is assessed throughout the land, or ayde 
for to make the eldest son of the lord knyght, or for to marry 
the eldest daughter of the lord, the sayd Sir Philip shal pay bot 
the moty of it, that other shal paye. rfevertheless, the said Sir 
Philip shal fynde meynteinge and susteinge one bacon Jlyke, 
hanging in his halle at Wichenour, ready arrayed all tymes of 
the yere, bott in Lent, to be eiven to everyche mane or womane 
married after the yere and day of their marriage be passed ; 
and to be given everyche mane of religion, archbishop, prior, 
or other religious, and to everyche priest, after the year and 
day of their profession finished, or of their dignity reseyved, in 
form following, whensoever that ony such before-named wylle 
come for to enquire for the baconne in their owne person, or 
by any other for them, they shall come to the bayliff or to the 
porter of the lordship of Wiiichenour, and shall say to them, in 
the manere as ensewethe. 

" ' Bayliffe or porter, I doo you to knowe, that I am come 
for myself, (or if he come for any other, shewing for whom) to 
demand one bacon Jlyke, hanging in the halle of the lord of 
Whichenour, after the forme thereunto belonginge.' 

'' After this relation, the bailiff or porter shed assigne a day 
to him, upon promise by his feythe to retume, and with him to 



• Contes d'Entrap. tome iL p. 161. 
t A pecmitty satirfaction, instead of personal military service. 
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bring twe.vue of hi» neighbours; and in the meyn time, the 
said baili^ shal take with him tweyne of the freeholders of the 
lordship of Whichenour, and they three shal goe to the ma- 
aour of Rudlowe, belonging tu R^obert KnyghtTeye, and there 
Ahal somon the forsuid Knvghtleye, or his biiilifte, comniandiDg 
hym to he ready at Whichenour, the day appointed, at pryme 
of the day. with his carriage, that is to say, a horse, and a 
iody/e.tisak/ie and A pn/ke, (i- e. spur) for to convey and carry the 
said haconne mid cornea journey owt of the counteeofStadbrd, 
Kt his cottages ; and then the said bailiffe »hai. with the said free- 
holders, somon all the tenaunU of the said manior. to he ready 
at the day appoytited, at Whichenour, for to doe and per- 
forme the serviccB which they owe to the fmamiie; and at the 
day assigned, all such as owe services to the baconne shal be 
ready at the gatte of the manoir of Whichenour, frome the 
ftonne risirige tu nuone, atteiidyng and awayting for the comvoff 
of hyin that fecheth the baconne ; and when he is couiyn, ther« 
shal be dehvered to hym and his fellowes chapeletts, and to 
all those whiche shal be there, to doe their services deue to the 
baconne; and they shal lede the seid demandant wythe trom- 
peU and labours, and other manner of inynstralscye to the hall 
dore, where he shal fynde the lord of Whichenour, or his 
steward, redy to deliver the baconne in this manere. 

" He shall enquere of hym which demandeth the baconne, 
if he hare brought tweyne of hin neighbours with him, which 
muflt answere, ' Ihei/ be here readi/:' and then the steward shall 
cause tiieis two neighbours to swere, yf the said demandant be 
a weddyt man. or nave been a man weddyt : and yf'sythhis 
marriage one yere and a day be passed : and if he be freeman 
or villeyn. And if his said neighbours make othe that he hath 
for hym all theis three poynts rehersed, then shal the baconue 
l>c tAKc downe, and brought to the halle dore, and shall there be 
layd upon one half a quarlerof wheatte, and upon one other of 
lye. And he that demandeth the baconne, shal kneel upon his 

I we, »nd shal hold his right hande upon a hoolce, which bouke 
Ul be layd above the bncomie and the come, and shall make 
|l in this manere : 
t " ' Here ye. Sir Philip de Somervyle, lord of Whichenour, 
■ntayner and eiver of this baconne, that I. A, syth I wedded 
Klay wife, and syth I had her in my keeping, and at my 
pie, by a yere ana a daye after our marryagc. 1 wold not have 
aunged for none other, furer ne fowler, richer ne powrer. ne 
for none other descended of gretter lynage. slepyng ne waking, 
at noo tyme. And if the said B. were sole, and I sole, 1 wolde 
t her to be my wife before all the wymen of the worlde, of 
A condytions soever they be. good or evyle. ao helpe mc 
I and btB eeyntys, and this flesh and all fleshes.' 
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" And his neighboars shall make oath, that they tnut 
' verily he hath said truly : and yf it be founde by neiehbouFB 
before-named, that he faie a free man, there shall "be deiyyered 
to him half a quarter of wheatte and a cheae : and yf he be a vil- 
lein, he shall have half a quarter of rye, without cheese ; and 
then shal Knyghtley, the lord of Rudlowe, be called for to cany 
all theis thynges to fore rehersed : and the said come shal be 
layd upon one horse, and the baconne above yt, and he to 
whom the baconne apperteigneth, shal ascend upon his horse, 
and shall take the cheese before hym, if he have a norse, and yf 
he have none, the lord of Whichenour shall cause him to have 
one horse and sadyl, to such tyme as he passed his lordshippe ; 
and so shall they departe the manoyr of Whichenour, with the 
come and the baconne to fore him that hath wonne yt, with 
trompets, tabourets, and other manoir of mynstralcye. — And 
all the free tenants of Whichenour shall conduct him to be 
passed the lordship of Whichenour, and then shall all they 
retome, except hym to whom apperteigneth to make the car- 
riage and journey withoutte the countye of Stafford, at the 
costys of his lord of Whichenour. And if the said Robert 
Knightley doe not cause the baconne and come to be con- 
veyed as IS rehearsed, the lord of Whichenour shall do it to be 
carried, and shall distreigne the said Robert Knightley for his 
default, for one hundred shillings in his manoir of Kudlow, 
and shale kepe the distresse sotakyn, irreplevisable." 



COUNTESS OP PEMBROKE'S EPfTAPH. 

The well known epitaph of the celebrated countess of 
Pembroke, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, has been generally 
ascribed to Ben Jonson. ^ The first stanza is printed in Jonson's 
Poems ;* but it is found in the MS. volume of Poems, by 
William Browne, the author of " Britannia's Pastorals,'* pre- 
served in the Lansdown collection, British Museum, No. 777 ; 
and on this evidence, may be fairly appropriated to him, parti- 
cularly as it is known that he was a great favourite witli Wil- 
liam, earl of Pembroke, son of the countess. 



* Dr. Aikin, in his last edition of the British Poets, printed in 1820, gives the 
first verse as Jonson's, though this evidence (with which he ought to have been 
acquainted) is sufficient to establish the f»ct of authorehip. 
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Ob lAe Countess Dowager of Pembmkt. 

" Underneath this sabte hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse; 
Sydney's sister! Pemmroke's mother! 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair, and learn 'd, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a diirt at thee ! 

Marhle piles let no man raise 
To her name for after daye ; 
Some kind woman, bom as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe 
Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. 



THE TWO ROGtreS. 

It wm thought very witty in lord North, when speaking 

f two brothers, who were celebrated contractors, to uenomi- 

B one " a rogue in spirit," and the other " a rogue in grain." 

r the truth of the appellation, we know nothing; since, al- 

;h one of the persons, (the " ro^ue in grain,") underwent 

niominious punishment of the pillory, yet parliament re- 

] the sentence, and afterwards admitted him as one of its 

nbera. 

Some have denied to lord North the merit of originality, 

I the designation he gave to the corn contractor, and have 

'attributed It to Dr. Bentley, who embodied it in an epigram. 

The fact is, that it originated with neither of them, but is to be 

found in the following epigram, by Robert Heath, whose 

* wo rks were printed in 1650. 

" A ROOVE IX GRAIN. 

To Piitor. 

" When Pistor's bread is found too light, 'tis sent 
To the poor prisoners for his punishment : 
I do not approv't ; 'tis charily mistane, 
Pwtor, you re still an arrant rogue in grain." 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES ON THE DEATH OF gUEEN EUZABETB. 

In a MS. at the British Museum, No. 47129 in Ayscough's 
Catalogue, there is the following verses on the death of queen 
Elizabeth, which will be admired for their force and quamt- 
ness. 

Britannia Lachrynue, 

Weep, little Isle ! and for thy mistress' death. 
Swim in a double sea of brakish water ! 

Weep, little world ! for great Elizabeth, 

Daughter of warre, for Mars himself begat her ! 

Mother of Peace, for she bore the latter. 

She was and is (what can there more be said ?) 
On earth the first, in heaven the second maid. 



On the funeral of the maiden queen, a poet of the day 
described the national grief in the following stanzas : 

The queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroke the oars did tears let fall ; 
More clun^ about the barge ; j^ under water 
Wept out their eyes ofpearu, and swome bUnd irfier. 
I think the bargemen might, with easier thigns. 
Have raw'd her thither in her peopk*s eyes ; 
For, howsoe'er, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
Sh'ad come by water had she come by land. 



FUNERAL SERMON ON OLIVER CROMWELL. 

On the death of Oliver Cromwell, one Edward Matthews 
dedicated a funeral sermon to his son Richard, in very singular 
terms. It was entitled " Threrie Hybemici ; or, Ireland sym- 
pathizing with England and Scotland, in a sad lamentation for 
the loss of her Josiah, represented in a sermon preached at 
Christ Church, in Dublin, before his excellency, the lord de- 
puty, with divers of the nobility, gentry, and commonality, 
there assembled to celebrate a funeral solemnity, upon the 
death of the late lord protector. By Dr. Harrison, chief chap- 
lain to his said excellency. 

' And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for him, 2 Chron. 
XXV. 24. This is a lamentation, and shall be for a lamenta- 
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bo, Ezek. xix. 14. 4 Reg. xiii. 14. Pater m&, ourruB Israel, 
Ikaiiri^ ejas. 4 Reg. ii. 12. 

' Ckrr. SumH. Scip. Omnibus qui patriam conservarint, 
UjuTeriut. auxeriat, certus est in csno ac definitua locus> ubi 

fflTo sempitemo frueiUur. 

' Soux. Nunquam Stygias fertiir ad umbras inclita 

I. 

* LondoQ : Printed by E. Cotes ; and are to be sold by 
1 North, bookseller, in Castle Street, at Dublin, in IreUtni^ 



The following is tbe Dedication. 

" To the most illustrious Richard, lord protector of Eng- 
nd, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereimto be- 
ging :— . 

" May it please your highness : It was a saying of David. 
Im cxii. 6.) the righteous shall be had in evenasting re- 
ibrajice; and of Solomon, (Prov. x. 7.) the memorial of 
he JQBt shall be blessed. Divine Piovidence made it my lot 
' hear this nermon pallietically delivered by that pious divine. 
[ 'i . Harrison, in a full, fluent manner, extracting tears from the 
i^ea, and sighs from the hearts, of the hearers. I moved the 
ictor for the printing thereof, being so precious a piece, 
iching so unparalleled a person, that it was more fit to be 
de public, than perish in oblivion ; who, in a modest man- 
ner, termed it a sudden, imperfect, and unpolished collection of 
scattered thonghts and notes, which brevity of time, and bur- 
then of spirit, would not permit him more completely to com- 
pile ; yet, upon my importunity, he was pleased to conde- 
■o!iid to my motion, ana delivered me this copy, now printed, 
written witn his own hand. The usefulness oi the piece, re- 
plete with so many observations, together with the desire of 
("recting all lasting monuments that might tend to the eternis- 
ing of the blessed memory of that thrice renowned patron and 
pattern of pieiy, your royal father (whose pious life in his 
nerer-periflhing pyramid, every man's heart oeiug his tomb, 
and every good man's heart an epitaph), hath emboldened me, 
in all hunulity, to present it to your highness as a lively effigies 
to mind you of his matchless virtues. And, us the learned 
ilhor intended it. not so much for the eye or ear. as for the 
: not for reading only, but practice principally ; so xn»y 
hiebnesK please to make use thereof, as n pattern of imi- 
for piety and reformation in the nations. That your 
samay become a successful successor of such a peerless 
to inherit his goodness with his grentnrss, that 
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out of his ashes you may spring another phoenix as a honeys 
comb out of the strong lion ; a royal branch of that rare root; 
a strong rod to be a sceptre to rule : so shall your highness's 
holy and ever virtuous progress be a new crown of comfort t(y 
the three nations, filling the people's hearts with joyful hopes 
of happiness, and a firm well-grounded peace, that they may 
sit safely under their vines and fig-trees, freed from the teF* 
rors and turmoils of tumultuous broils ; and that your highness 
may obtain and enjoy the continual protection of the Omnipo- 
tent Protector, to crown your highness and the nations with 
loving kindness and tender mercies, shall be the constant 
prayer of 

'* Your highness's most humble 
and faithfully devoted^ 

Edward Matthews." 



FREDERICK THE GREAT, AND THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

A COPY of the following letter from the king of Prussia, 
to the young pretender, was found amongst the papefs of a 
gentleman of the first rank, after his decease, in 1770. It pre- 
sents every mark of genuineness. 

Much beloved cousin, 

I can no longer, my dear prince, deny myself the satisfac- 
tion of congratulating you on your safe arrival in France, and 
though my connection with the reigning family did not permit 
me to rejoice too openly at the progress of your arms, I can 
assure you, on the word of a kin^, I was sincerely touched at 
your misfortunes, and under the deepest apprehensions for the 
safety of your person. All Europe was astonished at the 
ereatness of the enterprise ; for, though Alexander, and other 
heroes, have conquered kingdoms with inferior armies, you are 
the only one who ever engaged in such an attempt without 
one. 

Voltaire, who, of all poets, is best able to write, is, above 
all men, indebted to your highness, for having at length fur- 
nished him with a subject worthy of his pen, \mich has all tihe 
requisites of an epic poem, except happier event. 

However, though fortune was your foe. Great Britain, and 
not your highness, are the only losers by it, as the difficulties 

!rou have undergone have only served to discover those ta- 
ents and virtues which have gained you the admiration of 
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|p mankind, and ev«i the esteem of those ftmoogat your 
Bbemies. in whom every spark of virtue is not totally 
nrtinct. 

The [irincesB, who has all the curiosity of herses.is de> 
■inras of tieeiug the feutures of a hero, of wnoni she has heard 
BO much ; so that your highness has it in your power to oblige 
botJi her ami mc by sending us your" picture by the count 
de ■ who is on his return to Berim, and be assured I 

tiudl esteem it the most valnable accjuisition I ever made. 

You are freouently the subject of my conversation with 
rehal Keith, wbom I have had the good fortune to engage 
i my service ; and besides his consummate knowledge in mifi- 
lyaflairB, he is poRsessed of n ttiousand amiable qualities: 
t nothing endears him so umch to me. as his entertaining 
lie same sentiments that I do with regard to your royal 
hness. 
Were my situation diflcrent from nhat-it is, I should ^ive 
vou more essential proofs of my friendship than mere words; 
but you mav depend upon any good offices I can do with my 
brother of France : yet I am sorry to tell you, that I am too 
well acquainted with the politics of that court, to expect that 
they »vi[l do you any solid service, us they would have every 
thing to apprehend from a prince of your conHuramate abili- 

(nd enterprising genius, placed at the head of the bravest 
fl in the world. 
Vdicu. royal hero! and assure yourself that r 
ic can make any alteration in my esteem. 

■ 
-'iiR following observations on poetry were written in the 
Tnrkish language, by Nabi Eflendi, a celebrated poet, who 
died about the beginning of the eighteenth century. If 
modem British poet« would subject themselves to the standard 
^l» prescribed, they would eiuier be less numerous, or more 
ped- 

i "My aon, before you attempt lo run the painful race of 
try, examine your strength. If you perceive within your- 
tlbat divine fire which glows in the bosom of great poete. 



change of 



Prussia 



a our Court at Berlin, 
XoT. 8*" 1747. 



RULES FOR BECOMING A POET. 
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give yourself up to your genius. First enrich your mind hf 
reading the works of those who have excelled in verse. Neti 
and Baki are in the first rank of the Turkish poets. Persim, 
the fruitful mother of genius, has produced a great number of 
good poets. What strength and purity in the works of Saib 
and Kellmi ! Ciami, Nouri, and Khakani abound with beau- 
ties innumerable, and inexpressible. Sali, like the soft 
nightingale, fills the groves with sounds of melody. Chevket, 
like the eagle, bears his ambitious winss to heaven. Hafiz 
sings of love, and the sweet juices of me vine, while Atter 
aids the cause of virtue, by the sublime precepts of morality. 
The Arabs have been no less ardent in the cultivation of 
poetry than the Persians. They have even more of that enthu- 
siasm, that poetic furor which seizes, inflames, and elevates 
the heart. Their style is impetuous : their strong imi^nation 
paints every object with force; and their poetry is impreg- 
nated with all the warmth of their climate. Their works are 
like diamonds, that dart a thousand rays ; but, to taste their 
beauty, it is necessary thoroughly to understand their lan- 
guage. Whoever would attain to perfection, should have a 
consummate knowledge of the Arabic and the Persian. Those 
two languages are the wings on which a poet must rise into 
the air ; without them he will grovel on the ground. 

" Would you wish, my son, that your verse should not only 
be admired by your contemporaries, but pass to posterity, 
never sacrifice sense to rhyme. Convey some useful truth 
under some ingenious emblem, or fine allegory. Let your 
works have a general tendency to promote the virtues of man- 
kind. The garden of poetry is dry and ungenial, if it be not 
watered with the streams of philosophy. 

•' The greater part of our ordinary poets speak only of 
lilies, locks of hair, nightingales, and wine. If they describe 
some imaginary beauty with which they are smitten, they com- 
pare her sometimes to the spring, sometimes to an enamelled 
mead. Her lips are like tne rose, and and her complexion 
resembles the jessamine. Cold and servile imitators, their 
languid imagination supplies them with nothing new. They 
cannot march, except in a beaten path. 

" Truth, my son, hath no need of severity to make us hear 
her voice. Never employ your muse in satire. A professed 
satirist is feared by all mankind : all are apprehensive of the 
malignity of his pen. He has hatred and envy to encounter, 
and many reasons to repent his caustic genius. 
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SLEEP OF PLANTS. 



h 



In the middle of the eighteenth century, botanists thought 
they had made a new discovery, which they called by a very 
pretty metaphorical name, — the Skep of Plants. It was ob- 
served, however, as far back as the time of Chaucer, who, 
speaking of this flower, in his " Legende of Good Women,'' 
ms the following lines : 



^i 



There lovith no wight hartyer alyve. 
And whan that it is evyn, 1 rynne belyve. 
As sone as the sonne ginneth to west. 
To see this floure, how it toUl go to rest. 
For fere of night, so hatith the darkenes. 
Her chere is plainlv spread in brightnesse 
Of the Sonne, for then it will unclose/' 



LINES BY A YOUNG LADY BORN BLIND. 

If this delicious, srateful flower. 
Which blows but for a little hour. 
Should to the sight so lovely be. 
As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sigh must then its colour show. 
For that's the softest joy I know ; 
And sure the rose is like a sigh. 
Bom just to soothe, and then — to die. 

My father, when our fortune smil'd. 
With jewels deck'd his eyeless child ; 
Their flittering worth the world might see. 
But, an ! they nad no charms for me ; 
A trickling tear bedew'd my arm — 
I felt it — and my heart was warm ; 
And sure the gem to me most dear. 
Was a kind father's pitying tear. 

These exquisite lines appeared some time ago in the news- 
papers without any name affixed. If they are, as stated, truly 
the production of " a young lady bom blind," she must be 
allowed, not only to excel all who have gone before her, 
afflicted with the same deprivation, but to be an ornament to 
her sex and country. 

f2 
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THE 8I0H. 

Once, when no language yet was known. 
Save what expedience taught alone ; 
When words and signs, and symbols spoke^ 
The grave discourse and sprigntly joke. 
And all the thoughts that neads produce. 
Found language suited to their use ; 
But when the tieart had learned no tone 
To make its inward anguish known, 
A youth, 'tis said, who felt a flame. 
Known far too well to need a name, 
Reclin'd beneath a hazel grove. 
Thought much of her whom much he lov'd. 
As thus he lay, a passing gale 
Poured through the trees a mournful wail ; 
And while the trees prolong'd the moan. 
His heartstrings caught the plaintive tone 
With anguish strung, and beating high. 
Gave to the world the earliest sigh. 
Thus erst did nature first impart 
A language to the burden'd neart ; 
And thus the bosom leam'd to tell 
What words can never show so well. 



TO THE iEOLIAN HARP. 



I NEVER hear that plaintive si^h. 
Borne on the trembling zephyr's wmss. 
But fancy paints some, spirit ni^. 
Who breathes in rapture o'er thy strings ; 

Some minstrel sylph or fairy power. 
Whose music charms in lonely hour. 

£olian harp ! the magic swell. 
That lingers miast thy sounding wire. 

On whose wild notes I love to dwell. 
Could aught but angel voice inspire ? 

Could mortal voice so sweetly sine. 
Or raise the soul on fancy's wing f 
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Ah ) no — No mortal voice e'er sung 
A atrain no sot^, a breath so Hght ; 

H No chord liuch witching Dumbers rung, 
bwhat was tuned by airy sprite ; 

Some seraph, wanderer of the sky, 
Who sighs the notes of melody. 

In vesper hour no requiem swell. 
Borne ou the breezes of the night. 

On which the pious crowd would dwell, 
{piraft the soul to realms of light, 

E'er threw around such magic power. 
Or breath'd more sweet in lonely hour. 

[ That song is o'er; the breeze of night 
in sweep in silence o'er the strings ; 
L And, ah! that breath, bo soft, so light, 
^ move no more on zephyr's wings ; 

Thy trembling chords no more shall sigh, 
No fairy minstrel hover nigh. 

■Farewell, sweet harp! for damp decay 
1 thy mouldering chords shall dwelt. 
Ana thou ahalt Breathe no future lay, 
§ thou shalt raise no future swell ; 

The breeze flits by, the music's o'er. 
The fairy sounds can charm no mote. 



DEATH OF CAMOENS. 
Thkrk is a. rare copy of Camoens, in the possession of 
Holland, which M. ue Souza alleges must have been in 
hands of the poet himself. At tlie bottom of the title 
i, the following curious and melancholy testimony of his 
irtuDHte death is written in an old Spanish hanil, which 
», that tlie writer saw him die in an hospital at Lisboi^ 
lout even a blanket to cover him. 

" Que coaa roas lastimnsa (|ue ver un tan grande ingeni 
logrado! yo lo bi morir en un hospital en Lisbon, s! 
■ una sauana con que cubrirse, despues de aver triunfad 
. Iiujia oriental, y de aver navigado 5fi00 leguas por ir- 
auiso tangrande para los que de noche y de dia sc car ^ 
idiando sin provecho, como In iimna en nrdir tellaflpu 
- nioscas.'" 
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ENGLISH LETTER AND POEM, BY VOLTAIRE. 

The subjoined letter is copied literally from the auto- 
graph of Voltaire, formerly in the possession of the Reverend 
Mr. Sim, the editor of Mickle's Poems. 

Sir, 

j wish you good health, a quick sale of y^ burgundy, much 
latin, and greeke to one of y' Children, much Law, much of 
cooke, and littleton, to the other, quiet and joy to mistrss 
brinsden, money to all. when youll drink y*^ burgundy with 
m^ fumeze pray tell him jll never forget his favours. 

But dear John be so kind as to let me know how does my 
lady BoUingbroke. as to my lord j left him so well j dont 
doubt he is so still, but j am very imeasie about my lady, 
if she might have as much health as she has Spirit and witt. 
Sure She would be the Strongest body in england. pray dear 
s^ write me Something of her, of my lord, and of you. direct 
y^ letter by the penny post at m*" Cavalier, Belitery Square by 
the R. exchange, j am sincerely and heartily y' most humble 
most obedient rambling friend 

Voltaire. 
to 

John Brinsden, esq. 

durham's yard 
by charing cross. 



The following stanzas, which are easy and natural, and 
display a greater command of the English language than the 
above letter would lead us to expect from the author, first 
appeared in some letters and poems of Voltaire, printed 
in Paris in 1820. They were addressed to lady Hervey, 
during the author^s stay m England, aboUt the year 1726. 

Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my oreast ? 

Trifling is the inclination, 

Wnich by words can be exprest. 

In my silence see the lover ; 

True love is by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 

All the influence of your own. 



TOLERATION. 
(rr»m "Thn CiiBim*^ Dibcii-le." an Anuritan PutticBii«i.J 
In » conversatiou with n few friends on church govem- 
, a cler^man who was of the party said, "' No one was 
titled to admiaister the offices of the church, who bad not 
wived episcopal ordination; for wherever the episcopal 
tecesBiou is preserved, there only is a true church:' — 
• *• Vw//« ece/esia sine episcapo." Tertulhan. 

The opiniou of another gentleman being required, he re- 
plied, " Ihere is in the history of one of the Indian tribes, 
in America, an anecdote somewhat analogous, which, with 
permission, I will read." Tnking down a hook, he apparently 
redd from it; but, in truth, repeated from memory the follow- 
ing pleasing apologue of his own composition. 






1 the placid 
e Tub 



As the sun was hastening to cool himself in 
iters of Lake Erie, Commemoroonah, sachem of the lusca- 
inw, sat al the door of his wigwam, scouring bis red-rusted 
ftcniping-knife. Bambarrah, his faithful squaw, was preparing 
bommee for tlie supper of her lord ; whilst their sons were 
striving, who, with truest aim. couhl direct the tomahawk. 

" At this interesting moment, three envoys approached, 
ing a talk from Alpequot, the renowned sachem of the 
vas, which they thus delivered : 

Brother, when the great Spirit created tobacco for the 

ice of red men, he deliverrd to Animboonah, father of the 

.ppewas, a torch, which he had lighted at the great day- 

The Chippewas have not suffered this celestial spark 

; exttnguiKned ; but from it have all our pipes been ignited 

ninety-nine thousand five hundred and fifty moona. This 

irefore, and Ihh iml^, is the true canonical nre ; all other is 

loly and damnable. (A belt of wammim.) 

" ' Brother, I send you a portion of this sacred fire, pre- 

'ed by utiitilerniptrd succaision, that with it you may light 

r pipe, and diffuse the blessing through your nation. (A 

elt of wampum.} 

' " ' Accept this, and the Chippewas and Tuscaroras will 
toke together the caluntet of peace, aia long as the Wnbash 
kll pour its silver waters into the dark torrent of the Ohio. 
(j«ct it, and instantly shall tlie red war-hatchet be dug from 
t repose; and the warriors of Tuscnroni shall be given as a 
ust to the sons of Animboonali. (A belt of wampum.) 

• Decide ! for Alpequot will sutfei- no pipe to be smoked 
t is not lighted from the fire iminterriiplfiU^ derived from the 
1 dajf-itar.' " (Three belts of wampum.) 
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" To this courtly message, Commemoroonah returned 
this talk : 

" • Brothers ! Chinquolin^, my grandfather, whose girdle 
was always hung with tne scalps of Cnippewas, received from 
William Fenn, uie white sachem, an amulet, which enables us 
to draw fire immediately from the great day-star. With this 
the Tuscaroras are accustomed to Tight their pipes. (A belt 
of wampum.) 

'' ' Our young men are expert at the tomahawk ; our 
squaws are ingenious at roasting prisoners; and the arm of 
Commemoroonah has not lost its vigour.' (Three belts of 
wampimi,) 

'' In the succeeding moon, the scouts of Tuscarora gave 
notice of the approach of Alpequot; Commemoroonah prepared 
an ambuscade; a battle was fought; and the bones of the 
Chippewas now lie bleaching on the plains of Muskingum.'* 



HIGH PRICE OF BOOKS. 

The first legislative enactment that was made for the 
encouragement of learning, was in the reign of Richard III. 
when books were exempted from the restrictions imposed on the 
importers of every other species of merchandize. Printing 
was at this time unknown in England. King Henry VI. at his 
own expense, brought over sex^ral printers and tneir presses 
into this country, and from that time the art of printing began 
to be practised here. In the year 1553, it was so well under- 
stood, that Henry VIII. deemed it expedient to repeal the 
act of Richard ; and, accordingly, the 25 Henry VIII. c. 15. 
was passed, which, while it protected the native printers, pre- 
vented them from imposing on the rest of his subjects. This 
act was entitled " An Act for Printers and Binders of Books -" 
the fourth and last section is as follows : 

•' Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That if any of the said printers or sellers of printed 
books, inhabiting within this realm, at any time hereafter 
happen in such wise to inhance or increase me prices of any 
such printed books, in sale or binding, at too high and un- 
reasonable prices, in such wise as complaint be made thereof 
unto the king's highness, or unto the lord chancellor, lord 
treasurer, or any of the chief justices of the one bench or of 
the other ; that the same lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and 
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Kciiief justices, or two or any of them, shall have power 
authority to enquire thereof, as well by the oaths of 
m clre honest and discreet persons as otherwise by due exami- 
nation by their discretions. And after the same inhancing 
und increasing of the said prices of the said books and bind- 
ing shall be so found by the said twelve men, or otherwise by 
examination of the said lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and 
jnalices, or two of them; and then the same lord chancellor, 
lord tr«a8ui-er, and justices at the least, from time to time, 
ifhall hare power and authority to reform and redress such 
iiiliancing of the prices of printed books from time to time by 
their disi'relions, and to limit prices as well of the books as 
for the binding of them : and over that the offender or offenders 
thereof being convict by the examination of the same lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, and justices, or two of (hem, or 
otherwise, shall lose aud forfeit for every book by tliem sold, 
whereof the price shall be inhanced for the book or binding 
thereof, three shillings four-pence ; the one half thereof shall 
be to the king's highness, and the other half to the parties 
Tieved, tJiat will complain upon the same in manner and fona 
efon> rehearsed." 

A simitar act was passed in the 8 Anne, cap. 19, § 4 ; but 

tforcing n penalty of five pounds for every book sold by the 

inter or bookseller at a higher price than the juslicea, &c. 

"■ ' ) fix it. This latter act was repealed by the 12 Geo. 11- 

6. § 3 ; but that of Henry VUl. above quoted, remains 

ce, for it has never been repealed by any express law, 

I it would be ridiculous to contend that the act of Anne, 

Ibctine B higher penalty, has virtually repealed that of Henry, 

)nch It never mentions. 

f any doubt existed on this subject, we think Ruffhead 

i decide it: those gentlemen who are acquainted with his 

s well know, that such acts as have been repealed are 

iably so noticed in the margin : such a note is affixed ta 

B act of Anne, and a reference to the statute which repealed 

I but not BO to that of Henry Vlll. which stiU remains the 

» of the land. 



MISEK1E8 OP ROYALTY. 



The following elegant and atfecting letter was handed 
'i m MS. in Paris, at the time of the event to which it 
, and was confidently said to have been written by the 

IS Louisa, (younger daughter of Louis XV.) to the 

rphiness, apon the marriage of the latter. 
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My dear Niece, 

Be not surprised at the receipt of this letter or the sub- 
ject of it. To congratulate you m the most tender manner, 
upon your approaching nuptials with that amiable youth, the 
dauphin, was the original aesign of this epistle ; but I found, 
whilst my heart dictated felicitation to you, to me it intimated 
the most poignant sorrow. 

When I reflect on the many happy years that await you, 
united in those indissoluble bonds of felicity, with a prince, 
whose transcendant virtues, and personal accomplismnents, 
place him, as well by birth as merit, in the most exalted point 
of view, and render him at once the admiration of the women 
and the envy of the men ; and then compare the reverse of my 
fortune — doomed to celibacy, though my heart has long made 
its choice, and fixed its immovable afi^ction on him who is 
truly worthy of it. What a cruel reflection ! what a dreadful 
perspective ! deprived even of hope, or the probability of even 
surmounting the prejudices of custom, annexed to my lamen- 
tably elevated situation. 

How very unfortunate is my lot — bom a princess, to be 
miserable ! Oh ! that fate had decreed me the most humble 
station ! — at least, one far beneath my present ! I might then 
have been happy, too happy, with the worthiest of men (for 
it is in vain to conceal my passion), the marquis Turbilly : 
but I am for ever debarred his sight ! forbid evermore to think 
of him! Why were weak mortals bom with passions, if 
they are not to be gratified? Why, from the weakest of 
the human species, is the most heroic fortitude to be exacted ? 
Man, lawless man, in every depeurtment of life, may rove with- 
out controul through all the labyrinths of love ; m them it is 
considered, if not meritorious, the slightest crime. 

But, wherefore should I lament ? There is a road still left 
me; the cloister alone can afibrd relief! Thither will I fly; 
there shall my future days be spent in praying for your welfare, 
and in religious contemplation ; forgetting I am a woman, my 
soul will soar to heaven and to futurity. 

Not all the charms of grandeur — the allurements of the 
most polished and brilliant court in Europe — neither the soli- 
citations of relations, nor the interpositions of friends, can 
make me swerve from a resolution I have taken, to leave a 
world that can afibrd me no happiness, deprived of the only 
object capable of communicating it. 

Farewell, most lovely princess, 

Louisa.* 



* The princess Locdsa adhered to her resolution, and retired to a coorent, 
where she spent the remainder of her days. 
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THE SNOW-SPIRIT. 
(Wrillm ht BrrmwdaJ 



No! ne'er did the wave in its elemenl steep 

An island of lovelier charms; 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep. 

Like Hebe in Hercules' arms. 

The tint of your bowers is balm to the eye. 

Their melody balm to the ear ; 
Bnt the fiery planet of day is too nigh. 

And the snow-spirit never comes here. 

The down from his wings is as white, as the pearl 

Thy lips for their cabinet stole. 
And it falls on the green earth, as melting, my girl. 

As a murmur of thine on the soul. 



Then fly to the clime where he pillows the death. 
As he cradles tlie birth, of the year; 

Bright are your bowel's and balmy your breath. 
But the snow-spirit never comes here. 

How sweet to behold him, when borne on the gale. 
And brightening the bosom of mom. 

He flings, like the priest of Dianu, a veil 
O'er the brow of each virginal thorn. 

But think not the veil he so chillingly casts, 

Is the veil of a vestal severe : 
No, no ! you will see what a moment it lasts. 
Should the snow-spirit ever come here. 

Then fly to his region, lay open his zone. 
And hell weep all his brilliancv dim. 

To think that a bosom as white as his own. 
Should not melt in the day-beam like hUu. 

Oh ! lovely the print of those delicate feet. 
On bis luminous path will appear; 

Ply! fly! ray beloved, this island i» sweet, 
But the snow-spirit cannot come here. 
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THE PERSIAN LETTERS. 

In the Persian Letters, by lord Lyttleton, as originally 

{ublished, the imaginary Persian writes to his friend at 
spahan an account of his introduction to the house of lordSj 
and, after giving a general description of its appearance 
and character, he proceeds to state, that, in a certain- part of 
it, there was a considerable body of personages distmet in 
figure from the other nobles, being peculiany habited in 
robes of white and black, who, (adds the Persian) " from such 
observations as I am qualified to make, appear to have no kmd 
of business there.'* It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, 
that this passage has been omitted in the several editions of 
the Persian Letters, which were published after the noble 
author's reverend brother had been elected to a seat on the 
episcopal bench. 



THE ROBBERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

It appears from a letter of Lupus, abbot of Ferri^res, in 
the ninth century, that the highways were then so much in- 
fested by banditti, that it became necessary for travellers to 
form themselves into companies, or caravans, that they might 
be safe from the assaults of robbers. The numerous regu- 
lations published by Charles the Bold, in the same century, 
discover the frequency of these disorders ; and such acts of 
violence were become so common, that by many they were 
hardly considered as criminal ; and for this reason, the inferior 
judges, called centenarii, were required to take oath that they 
would neither commit any robbery themselves, nor protect 
such as were guilty of that crime. The historians of the 
ninth and tenth centuries give pathetic descriptions of their 
outrages. They became so frequent and audacious, that the 
authority of the civil magistrate was unable to repress 
them. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction was called in to aid it. 
Councils were held with great solemnity ; the bodies of the 
saints were brought thither, and, in presence of their sacred 
relics, anathemas were denounced against robbers and other 
violators of the public peace. One of these forms of excom- 
munication, issued in the year 988, is still preserved, and is 
remarkable for the eloquence with which it is composed. 



After the usual introductiaii, and mentioniog the outrage 
which gave occasion to the anathema, it nias tfiuB : 



" Obteiiebrescant oculi vestri q' 
Diaiius, quffi rapuerunt: debilitentur 



cupiverunl ; arescaiit 
membra qua; adjuve- 
runt. Semper laboretis, nee requiem inveniatia, fnictuque 
vestri labons privemini. Formidetis, et paveatis a fuciv per- 
seqaentis et non persequentis hostis, ut labcscendo deficiatis. 
Sit portlo vestru cum Jud&, traditore Uomim, in terra mortis 
ac lenebrarum ; donee corda vestra ad RatiBfactioneni plenaiu 
coovertantur. Ne cvssent a vobis hts maledictiones scelerum 
vestrorum persecutrices, quamdiu peiuianebitis in peccato per- 
vasionis. Amen. Fiat, fiat." — Bouauet: Rerueildes Hul. tom.x. 
p. 517. 

C Tranilalion.) 
" May your eyes, that have coveted, l»e darkened ! May those 
handn, that have robbed, be withered up ! May all the limbs, 
that have helped, be enfeebled ! May ye always labour, but 
nevt-rfind rtst ! and miiy ye be deprived of the fruit of your 
labour! May ye be in fear and dread (ram the face of the 
enemy, whether he pursue, or do not pursue you, that by 
wasting away you may at length he consumed! May your 

Sortion be with Judas, who betiuyed our Lord, in tlie land of 
ealh and darkness, 'till your hearts are converted to make 
full satisfaction ! May these curses, taking vengeance on your 
wickedness, never cease their effect on you, as long as you 
»«.;« in tv.i> =;„ of robbery. Amen. So be it, so be it.' 



remain in the s 



KNIGHTS ROBBERS- 



In the Dklurn de Kmilworl/i. made in the fifly-first year 
of the reign of Henry 111. there is the following curious clause: 
" Knights and esquires who arc robbers, and among the prin- 
cipal robbers iu wars and plunderings. if they have no lands, 
bat have goods, shall pay half of their goods for thetr re- 
demption, and find sufficient surety henceforth to keep the 
peace of the king and kingdom." 



ADDITION TO THE APOCRYPH.*. 



Thk following very curious document is taken from a 
anuU volume, entitled, "The Thyrd Bokeof the Machabeee, 
not found in the Hebrew Canons, but translated out of th^ 
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Oreke into Latyne, and taken in tbe steede of one of the 
Bookes of Holy Scriptore, worthy to be reade by all godly 
men; neyer beiore set forth in the Englesh toun^e/' It is 
dedicated " to the ryghte noble and yirtuose lady, lady Anne 
Donchesse of Somerset, &c. by her most bounaen and daily 
oratour, Owalter Lynne, wyshedd aboundance of all grace 
and godlyness ; with a lounge and prosperous estate to Qod 
his honour, and your mce's health and salyatyon.'^ Hie 
title page states it to naye been ** imprinted at London for 
Owalter Lynne, dwellyn^ in Somers Keye, by Billynsgate, m 
the year of our Lora, MDL. cum priv. ad imprimand. sobtm." 
The book consists of seyen chapters, of which the following 
is a specimen : 

'* Herein it is declared, the fearfull punyshmente of the 
blasphemous tyranny of Ptolemeus, — Item, What myschefe he 
dyd afterwards enterpryse againste the Jewes, whiche God 
nevertheles dyd gracyously withstand, and brought it to a 

food ende, tnereoy sygnyiying unto us, that the hartes of 
inges and princes, and of all men, are in his hande. — Pro- 
verb xxii. Regum 1. c. d. i. Hester yi. 6. — ^And that no man 
shall be confounded that putteth his trust and confidence in 
hym, Esaye xlix. c. xxyiii. c. Ivii. 6. — PsaL xxy. a. 31. a. 
xxyii. c, Ixxi, a. Raman ix. d. y. a. &c. 

" CHAP. I. 

" When Philopater had understood by thoos that were 
comen agayne, that Antiochus had taken from hym suche 
holds as he had, he raysed all his army, as well foot as horse- 
men, and taking with hym his sister Arsinoe, he ranne out 
even as farre as the countries of Raphia, that were bordering^ 
upon hym, where Antiochus' host camped ; and one Theodotus, 
thynkynge to brynge the matter to pass, by crafty traines, 
when he nadde taken the strongest men of armies that were 

f>ut unto hym by Ptolemeus : in the night, he gat him to Pto- 
emeus tent, to kill him unawares, and so make an end of the 
battel. But Dositheus, called the son of Drimilius, a jew 
borne, and afterwards forsaking the law, and toumed from his 
father's ordinances, which was hired for the purpose, put in 
his stead, in the tent, another poore man, which chanced to be 
slayen, for hym ; and as they fought fiercely together, but 
Antiochus moare, Arsinoe went diligently about her men, 
weeping pitiftilly, her heare about her shuldars, and desired 
them that they would helpe her yaliantly, promysing to giye 
to every of there wyfes and children, yf he had the victory, 
two pounds of gold. Thys it chaunced that their enemies 
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were oveithrown, aniJ ntany taken. Then whan he had thus 
disappointed their traines, ne went about their cities that were 
w next, and thought to comfort them with words, which, when 
■lie htid dont, he gave git\s unto their churches, and couitbrt^d 
■their aubjectee hartes; and when the Jews had sent the eldera 
■oftbeir counsellours to Philopater, to salute him, bearyRg;e 
■gifls. and to shewe these for the thinpH that he hadde doae, it 
Uurtuned thut he had a greater desyre to go to them as sone 
Ibs might be So he came to Jerusalem, and dyd sacrifice to 
Btbe must mighty God, and when he hadde done, be dyd to the 
B^uce as waii convenient. And after when he was come in, he 
Ivondered to see the costly worke. and marvylling at the fine 
■Ituyldynge of the temple, he desyred to go also into the innar 
Ktabemacle, that was the holiest of all, but when they denyed 
K]iim, sayinge, it was not leaful, no not to eny that were borne 
■there, to go in, no not so much as for the priests themselves, 
Ksave only for the cheafe bishop, and that but onsein the yeare 
lonlye, yet would he not be turned one wj/lh. And when they 
Bread unto him the law, yet would he not cease, but said he 
I must needs go in ; and although this boner was denyed 
Ivnto them, yet that it ought not to be so unto hym. and axed 
Blhem why no man stopped hym from goeing into eny temples, 
BAnd when one had made answer unadvysedlye, that they dyd 
Bwell because they dyd not ; but this, <^uoth lie, shall be done, 
I ftnd let the cause wnat so eny the lyst, he would in, whether 
Btliey would or not. And when the pryestes hadde fallen to 
Btheir faces upon the ground, and were in all theyre vestements, 
Bsnd prayed unto the hygbest God, to helpe them in iheyre 
Inwrt nede, and that he would put away his strength, tnat 
^threatened to hurt them, and had filled the temple with crying 

■ and weepinge, the rest that were in the citie being greatly 

■ Bmased. and not knowing what had happened, came out as fust 
Biw tliey could. Virgens that were in the chambers, and women 
Bill child-bed, ran forth, casting dust upon their heedes, and 
Bfilling the streets with mourning and lamentation. And the 
B banners that they hadde tittle before proposed to go meet 
Bhym. being forgettynge, the manner that he came them, they 
B Mr« tliem about the citie, and forsakinge v^ y(>ung infants, 
B bothe mothers and nurses ran wandering about the streatea, 
Bi»me one way. some another, unto the high temple, and being 
Bothered together, strived diversly against these thinges 
B whiche he wickedly went about. Iiesides this, the citizena 
B moved with boldnes, would not suffer him to rush in and ac- 
B complish his purpose, but tooke them to theire weapons, and 
B with great crves, ready to suffer death, they stirred up a great 
B buBtnesa in tnat place, but yet removed back by the priesles 
B aod seniores; they came again to theire old plaee of prayer, 
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and the common people^ as they had begonne indeed^ were Ml 
to prayer ; but the elders sendinge to the kinge, assayed many 
wayes to remove his proud minde from his purposed intent ; 
but he^ stifly against them all, purposed to go in, thinkinge 
to perform that he had onse saide, which thinge, when 
thei onse sawe, thei hilde againste him, tomynge them to 
Him, with whom all power is, called upon Him, they and the 
people, to helpe them at that poynt, and not to wincke at that 
proude and mischievous dede ; insomuch that, for the great 
noise that was among the careful people, the crye vras incom- 
parable, for it seamyd as though they had runne thorow not 
only the enemies heddes, but thorow the walls also, and all 
the pavemente; al men rather wishinge to die, than have 
the place defyled and unhalowed," &c. 



DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN ELIZA.BETH. 
(By a German TVayeller.) 

Much as has been written respecting '' England's maiden 
queen," there is is not one of our native cnroniclers gives such 
a striking picture of her court, as is conveyed in the following 
description, by a German traveller. It is translated from a 
rare work, entitled, Itinerarium Germanue, GalluR, Anglic, 
Italia; scriptum a Pauh Hentznera, J. C. — Bresla, 1627. 

" We arrived next at the royal palace of Greenwich, re- 
ported to have been originally built by Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, and to have received very magnificent additions 
from Henry VIII. It was here, Elizabeth, the present queen, 
was bom, and here she generally resides, particularly in sum- 
mer, for the delightfulness of its situation. We were admit- 
ted, by an order Mr. Rogers had procured from the lord cham- 
berlain, into the presence chamber, hung with rich tapestry, 
and the floor, after the English fashion, strewed with hay, 
through which the queen commonly passes in her way to the 
chapel. At the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the queen 
any person of distinction, that came to wait on her. It was 
Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attendance of 
nobility. In the same hall, where the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of London, a ^eat many counseUors of state, 
officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited the queen's 
coming out, which she did, from her own apartment, when it 
was time to go to prayers, attended in the following manner : 
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—First were gentlemen, baroua, earU, knights of the garter, 
ail richly dressecl, and barehended ; next came the chancellor, 
bearing the seals, in a silk purse, between two, one of which 
euriea the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state, in a red 
•cabhard, studded witii gold fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards ; 
^ next came the queen, in (he fifty-sixth year other age (as we 
told), very majestic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; 
e^es small, yet black and pleasant; hernase alittle hooked, 
r lips narrow, and her teeth binck, (a defect the English 
teem sahject to from their too great use of sugar). 

" She had in her ears two very rich pearls, with drops; 
e wore false hair, und that red ; upon her liea<I she had a 
tnall crown, reported to have been made of some of the gold 
of the celebrated Lunebourg-tabte i her bosom was uncovered, 
as all the English ladies have it. till they marry ; and she had 
on a necklace of exceedinir fine jewels ; her hands were small, 
Jier fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air 
ras stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. Tliat 
lay she was dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the 
axe of beans, and over it a mantle of black silk, snot with sil- 
fcer threads ; her train was very long, the end of it home by a 
Marchioness; instead of a chain, she had an oblong collar of 
^vld and jewels. As she went along, in ull this state and mag- 
liflcence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to 
pother, (whether foreign ministers, or those who attend for 
lifferent reasons) in English, French, and Italian; for. besides 
King well skilled in Greek and Latin, and the languages I 
»ve mentioned, she in mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and 
Dutch. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling ; now and then 
es some with her hand. While we were there, Wil- 
liam Slaywater. a Bohemian baron, had letters to present to 
mr. and she. after pulling off her glove, gave him her right 
nnd to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, a mark of p»r- 
icuhir favour. Wherever she turned her face, as she was 
."oing along, every body fell down upon their knees. The 
■dies of tlie court followed next to her. very handsome and 
ITpII xhaped, and for the most part dressed in white. She was 
vuarded on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, fifly in 
Emober, witli gilt battle-axes. In the anttchamber. next thi; 
all where we were, petitions were presented to her, and she 
_ weived them most graciously, which occasioned the esclamu- 
tioa of' God save the queen Elizabeth!' She answered it with, 
' I tluuike you, mine good people.' In Ihe chnpel was excel- 
lent music ; as soon as it and the service were over, which 
rce exceeded half an hour, the queen returned in the aame 
H and order, and prepared to go to dinner. 



•Jt 
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" A gentleman entered the room, bearing a rod, and aloK 
with him another, bearing a table-cloth, which, after they htm 
both kneeled, three times, with the utmost yeneration, hm 
spread upon the table, and after kneeling again, they bolJb 
retired ; then came two others, one with the rod again, tW 
other with a salt-cellar, a plate, and bread; when they Ibd 
kneeled as the others had done, and placed what was bronglil 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies pcft* 
formed by the first ; at last came an unmarried lady (we wen 
told she was a countess), and along with her a married one, bew 
ing a tasting-knife ; the former was dressed in white silk, who, 
when she had prostrated herself three times in the most grace- 
ful manner, approached the table, and rubbed the table with 
bread and salt, with as much awe as if the queen had been 
present. When they had waited there a little while, the yeo* 
men of the guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with 
a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in, at each tarn, ft 
course pf dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishee 
were received by a gentleman, in the same order they were 
brought, and placed upon the table, while the Icrdy taster gave 
to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had 
brought, for fear of any poison. Dunng the time that this 
guard (which consists of the tallest and stoutest men that can 
be found in all England, being carefully selected for this ser- 
vice) were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets, and two kettle- 
drums made the hsdl ring for half an hour together. At the 
end of all this ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies ap* 
peared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the meat from 
the table, and conveyed it to the queen's inner and more pri- 
vate chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the court. 

•* The queen dines and sups alone, with very few attend- 
ants ; and it is very seldom that any body, forei^er or native, 
is admitted at that time, and then only at the mtercession of 
somebody in power.*' 



MARSHAL JUNOrS LIBRARY. 



The splendid library of Junot, duke of Abrantes, 
was sold b;^ auction in London, in June 1816. It prin- 
cipally consisted of works published by Didot, and printed 
by him and Bodoni of Farma, upon vellum, manufac- 
tured expressly for the marshal, at a very great expencew 
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following were a few of the articles sotri, with their 



" (Euvres dc Crebillon," 4 vols, best edition. Printed by 

lot. upon vellum, with plates, by Peyton ; [iroofs before the 

CTSj proofs with only the artists' names; etchings; and a 

[bunh set nf the plateit. in colours. Paris, 1797. Sold for 

" Orntio Dominica," in 165 linguas versa et Exoticis Cha- 
teeteributt plerumque expressa; rea morocco. Parma, 1806. 
^Bld for 14/. 

" Homeri llias." Greec^, 3 vols. A magnificent book ; Parma, 
^1M8. When Buonaparte assumed the iron crown of Italy, 
jdoni undertook this edition of the Iliad, avowing that he 
!ftnt to present the emperor with the most perfect specimen 
f *he art of printing which could be produced. Sold for 
ft, 19<. 

' Horatii Opera." Printed in vellum, by Didot, with the 

iqaisitely beoutifiit original drawings, by Percier, inserted; 

■to a set of proof plates. Paris, 1799. This, and tJie two 

following articles, may be considered as chefa-d'teuvre ; they 

exhibit the perfection of the art of printine upon vellum. 

The ex4)ui«ite beauty of the vellum, and the skill of the printer. 

, cajinot be surpassed. Two copies only were printed upon 

' 'Tillum, and Didot states, that he picked the sheets of this 

- 1 both. Sold for 140/. 

" Fables de la Fontaine," 2 vols. Printed upon vellum, by 
Wot. A most splendid and magnificent book. Paris, 1802. 
f this edition, only two copies were printed upon vellum. 
Idot stales, at tne commencement of the volume, that 
I picked every sheet from both copies. The beauty of the 
Kllum leaves nothing to be desired by the most fastidious eye ; 
Dad to reuder this copy more interesting, the admirable ongi- 
J dranings of Percier are inserted, and a set of proof plates, 
* 1 for 170/. 

' Longus," Gneci(. A most splendid and magnificent 
, npon vellum. Paris. 1802. This splendid volume is 
>^«ffi>que. Didot states, that he took it otT upon vellum, 
expressly for the duke of Abrantes. The original drawings 
by Prudnoii, and a set of proof plates are inserted. Sold for 
73/. 10». 

In this sale, it was expected there would have been the 
celebrated Bible, which Junot carried ofl'from Portugal, hut it 
t not IraiiBniitted with the rest of the library. The govern- 
nt ftf Portugal wiis so anyious to redeem this great curio- 
c 2 
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Nc: sity, that thev offered the marshal's widow eighty thousand 
livres for it ; out the duchess refused it, saying, that {rom the 
reverence and respect in which she held the memory of her 
husband, she cotud not part with it for less than 160,000 
livres ! 



LINES BY HENRY Vm. 



The eagle's force subdues each bird that flies : 
What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 

Doth not the sun dazzle Uie clearest eyes. 

And melt the ice, and make the frost retire ? 

The hardest stones are pierced through with tools. 

The wisest are, with princes, made but fools. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OP BRITISH HISTORY. 

About thirty years ago, Mr. Lodge published a work, 
which he intitled, " Illustrations of British History." It con- 
sists of a series of letters, written between the reign of Henry 
VIII. and that of James I., selected from the manuscripts of 
the families of Howard, Talbot, and Cecil. Considering 
how much history may be illustrated by such documents, it 
is to be regretted, that the treasures in the British Museum, 
are not more frequently applied to that purpose than they are ; 
and particularly that the three volumes of Historical Letters, 
collected and transcribed by Dr. Birch, have never been given 
to the public. As a proof of the value of such collections, 
it may only be necessary to enumerate a few of the historical 
facts ascertained by tne letters published by Mr. Lodge. 
Theyprove, among other things, 

Tnat the article of gunpowder, which Baker, and other 
writers, insisted was not made till the reign of Elizabeth, 
had been manufactured as early as the reign of Henry the 
Seventh ; 

That instructions were issued by king Henry the Eighth, 
for raising money from his subjects by " loving contribu- 
tions;" probably the same kind of oppressive ei^actions as the 
" patriotic contnbutions" of the French, at the commencement 
of the Revolution ; 

That in the time of Edward the Sixth, the houses in 
London, belonging to the suppressed monasteries, sold at 
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fifteen years' purchase^ which^ for that time^ was a good 
price; 

That wine was much used in those days, and among other 
purposes for bathing ; 

Tlat the earls of Shrewsbury and Leicester, lord Bur- 
leigh, and other noblemen, were engaged in trade, particularly 
in such articles as were the produce of their mines and 
estates ; 

And that the courtiers of that period could feel and ex- 
press a spirit of independence, when occasion required. The 
earl of Sussex writes to lord Burleigh, " Sooner than be a 
camelion, and yield no other shew than as it shall please 
others to give the colour, I will content myself to live a private 
life/' Addison gives a similar sentiment to his hero in the 
tragedy of Cato. 

Such are a few of the curious facts which these papers 
bring to light. 



WASHIN(?rON ON A MARRIED LIFE. 

The following elegant letter, on a very interesting sub- 
ject, from the pen of the celebrated Wasnington, has been 
coimaunicated to the present collector by a learned American. 
It has not, he believes, appeared before in any European 
publication. 

Letter frwn General Washington to the Marquis de Chastelhix 

Mount Vernon, April 25^, 1788. 

My dear Marquis, 

In reading your friendly and acceptable letter of the 
21** December, 1787, which came to hand by last mail, I was, 
as you may well suppose, not less delighted than surprised, 
to come across that plain American word *' my wife." A wife ! 
Well, my dear marquis, I can hardly refrain from smiling, to 
find you are caught at last. I saw, by the eulogium you often 
made on the happiness of domestic life in America, that you 
had swallowed tne bait, and that you would, as sure as you are 
a philosopher and a soldier, be taken, one day or other. So 
your day nas at length come. I am glad of it with all my life 
and soul. It is good enough for you : now you are so well 
served for coming to fight in favour of the American rebels 
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all the way across the Atlantic Ocean, by catching that 
terrible contagion, which, like the small-pox or the plague^ 
a man can only have once in his life, because it commonly 
lasts him (at least with us in America : I don't know how you 
manage these matters in France) for his life-time. And yet, 
after all the maledictions vou so richly merit on the aubject, 
the worst wish I can find it in my heart to make against 
Madame de Chastellux and yourself, is, that you may neither 
of you set the better of tliis domestic felicity during the 
course of your mortal existence. 

If so wonderful an event should have occasioned me, mv 
dear marquis, to have written in a strange style, you wiU 
understand me as clearly as if I had said, (what, in plain 
English, is simple truth); do me the justice to believe, tnat I 
take heartfelt interest in whatever concerns your happiness ; 
and in this view, I sincerely congratulate you on your 
auspicious matrimonial connexion. 

I am happy to find that Madame de Chastellux is so im- 
mediately connected with the Duchess of Orleans, as I have 
always understood that this noble lady was an illustrious 
pattern of connubial love, as well as an excellent model of 
virtue in general. 

While you have been making love under the banner of 
Hymen, the great personages of the north have been making 
war under the inspiration, or rather the infatuation of Mars. 
Now, for my part, I humbly conceive you had much the best 
and wisest of the bargain ; for certainly it is more conaonant 
to all the principles of reason and religion (natural and re- 
vealed) to replenish the earth with inhabitants, rather than 
depopulate it by killing those already in existence; besides, 
it is time for the age of knight-errantry and mad heroism to 
be at an end. 

Your young military men, who want to reap the harvest 
of laurels, don't care, I suppose, how many seeds of war are 
sown; but, for the sake of humanity, it is devoutly to be 
wished, that the manly employment of agriculture, and the 
humanizing benefits of commerce, should supersede the waste 
of war and the rage of conquest ; that the swords mieht be 
turned into plough-shares, the spears into pruning-hooks, 
% and, as the Scriptures express it, " the nations learn war 
no more." 

I will now give you a little news from this side of the 
Atlantic, and then finish. As for us, we are plodding on in 
the dark road of peace and politics. We, who live in these 
ends of the earth, only hear of the rumours of war, like 
the roar of distant thunder. It is to be hoped our remote 
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local situation will prevent us from being Gwepl into its 
vortex. 

The coDstitution, which was proposed by the federal con- 
vention, has been adopted by the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, 
tio state has rejected it. The convention of Maryland is now 
sitting, and will probably adopt it, as that of South Carolina 
will do in May. The other conventions will assemble early 
in the summer. Hitherto, there has been much greater una- 
nimity in favour of the proposed government than could have 
been reasonably expected. 

Should it be adopted (and I think it will be), America 
wfll lift up her head again, and in a few years become re- 
spectable among the nations. It is a flattering and consolatory 
reflectiou, that our rising republic has the good wishes of all 
philosophers, patriots and virtuous men, in all nations; and 
that they look upon it as a kind of asylum for mankind. God 
grant that we may not be disappointed in our honest expec- 
tations bv our folly and perverseness ! 

With sentiments of the purest attachment and esteem, 
1 have the honour to be, my dear marquis, your most obedient 
and humble servant, 

George Washington. 

P. S. If the duke de Lauzun is still with you, I beg you 
I will tJiank him, in my name, for his kind remembrance of me, 
I end make my compliments to him. 

May III. — Since writing the above. I have been favoured 
I with a miplicate of your letter, in the hand-writing of a lady, 
land cannot close this without acknowledging my obtigationa 
I to the flattering postcript of the fair transcriber. In efi'ect, 
I my dear marquis, the characters of this interpreter of your 
r sentiments are so much fairer than those throu"Q which I nave 
fbeen accustomed to decipher tliem, that i already consider 
lioyself as no small gainer by your matrimonial connexion; 
I especially as I hope that your amiable amanuensis will not 
f forget, sometimes, to add a few annotations of ^er own to 
lyoTir original text. 
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VERSES WRITTEN IN SHORT HAND UPON THE BACK OF A THOUSAND 

POUND BANK NOTE. 

Tke following effusion is from the pen of a banker's 
clerk, who, about forty years ago, was well known in Lombard 
Street by die familiar name of Jemmy Taylor. He has been 
dead many years, and it is the only production that can with 
any degree of certainty be traced to him. 

^'i^at strange vicissitudes of fate. 
What change of masters and of state. 

This poor bank note has known ! — 
From Thompson's* hand, in trim so neat, 
Twas kick'd about in Lombard Street, 

And made to scour the town. 

My lord demands the bargain'd price. 
Away to Charing Cross it flies, « 

His balance to augment ; 
With mouldy bonds and legal pow'rs. 
It pass'd away some peaceful nours. 

In iron durance pent : 

From hence, too soon, alas ! 'twas torn. 
In Stephen's grasping clutches borne. 

By Fate's unkind decree ; 
But how it shock'd Britannia's f pride ! 
Besides, 'tis om'nous to reside 

So near the fatal tree. % 

Here, barter'd for a pigmy race. 

It skulk'd within some runner's § case, 

A long and tedious round ; 
Through many a court, and many a square. 
From Jermyn Street || to Temple Bar, 

And to its native ground. 

* The cashier who signed it, T'kompton, 
' f Alluding to the figure of Britannia in the comer of the hank -notes. 

X The fatal tree was some sign, which it was then customary for hankers to 
hare. The house of Smith, Wright, and Gray, in Lombard Street, was known by 
the sign of the ** Three Kings," and another, in Comhill, the ** Bunch of Grapes;*' 
and eren now there are bankers in the Strand and Fleet Street, whose original signs 
of the Anchor, and the Leathern Bottle, winv, not long ago, remaining. 

( A '< banker^s runner** was then the term for one who is now chiefly employed 
in presenting bills, &c. for paymeat 

II In Jermyn Street was the house of Graham and Co. eminent bankers. 
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And here arain new scenes arise. 
Away from house to house it flies. 

Of chequered chance the sport : 
Haply conducted for a while. 
Where Byde,* in macaronic style. 

Stands thundering through the court. 

And now again fresh ills it knows, 
Scorch'd by the glare of Crawford'sf nose. 

Or scar'd by Maxwell's % frowns. 
Blasted and damn'd by surly Pott ; 
Greas'd in the shining paws of Scott, 

And sneezed upon by Jones. 

Can Fate no gentler lot contrive ? 
Yes, see ! 'tis lodg'd at niunber five, § 

In calm and noiseless state ; 
No noisy bustling crowds invade 
The safe scrutoire in which 'tis laid. 

The sleepy, hush'd retreat. 

At night, in solemn pomp convey'd 
Where beef and mutton nang displayed. 

Provisions for the^roat : 
There sleeps with gems and rings collate. 
Safe from the claws of man or rat, 

A solitary note. 



ON KISSING. 



It was a custom among the ancients to place infants, 

t'ust bom, on the eround, whence the parents, or the next in 
lood, affectionately raised them up, and, in proof of bene- 



* Byde, a dashing junior jMurtner in the then finn of Archer, Byde, and Co. 
whofe house was in White Hart Court. 

t Crawford, Maxwell, &c clerks to eminent city bankers. 

% Bob Maxwell was chief derk to Messrs. Brown, CoUinson, and Co. The 
author seems to have closely taken off their predominant foibles or singularities. 

% " No. 5, Lombard Street," seenu to have been a house of Tcry little business, 
and the safe place, or strong room, where thf||M)le was k)dged, was ai^ioining to 
the pantry. 
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Yolettce and affection, impresBed a kiss npon dieir lips. To 
the circumstance of placing them upon toe ground, Juvenal 
alludes, when he says, 

Infantem tolUs ? for&os tospende ootckmiii 
Jam pater es " 

According to Zenodotus, the people of Abydos, at public 
and solemn iestivals, took infants from the arms or their 
nurses, who attended on purpose, and carried them round to 
be kissed by those who were present. 

Silvianus Massiliensis, in one of his epistles, says, ** Kiss 
the feet of your parents like a maid servant, their hands as a 
pupil, their lips as a daughter.'' 

It was formerly the custom to kiss, by putting ear to ear, 
as appears by the following epigram : 

** Oacula posco, meis tn libas aoribiis anres 
Nottra tins tundeos tempora temporibuB. 
Oscula ab ore ipso veniant, non osnila cDcu 
Hac igitar, Acas sciUoet aQricnlas." 

To this mode of kissing there is frequent allusion in the 
ancient writers, both Greek and Latin, and, in particular, by 
Plautus. Parents also took their children by the ears when 
they kissed them. There is at Rome an ancient monument, 
on which a winged Cupid is represented as taking a female by 
the ears and kissing her. 

The women of England (says Polydore Virgil) not only 
salute their relations with a kiss, but all persons promiscously ; 
and this ceremony they repeat, gently touching them with the 
lips, not only with grace, but without the least immodesty. 
Such, however, as are of the blood-royal, do not kiss their 
inferiors, but offer the back of the hand, as men do by way 
of saluting each other. 

Erasmus writes in raptures to one of his friends on this 
subject : " Did you but know, my Faustus,** says he, " the 

f>leasures which England affords, you would fly here on winged 
eet, and, if your gout would not allow you, y6u would 
wish yourself a Deedalus. To mention to you one among 
many things, here are nymphs of the loveliest looks, good- 
humoured, easy of access, and whom you would prefer even 
to your favourite Muses. Here also prevails a custom never 
enough to be commended, that wherever you come, every one 
receives you with a kiss, and when you take your leave, every 
one gives you a kiss ; when you return, kisses again meet you. 
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IF any one leaves you, thoy leave you witli a kiss ; if you meet 
any oae, the first sKlutation is a Vies ; in short, wherever you 
go, kisses everywhere abound; which, ray Faustus, did you 
once taste how very sweet, aud how very fragrant they are, 
Tou would not, like Solon, wish for ten years' exile in Eng- 
Und, but would desire there to spend the whole of 
your life." 

Antonio Perez, secretary to the enibasiy from Philip 
the Second, of Spain, n-rites thus to the earl of Esses : 
" I have this day. according to the ciistoni of your country, 
kissed, at an enlertainineDt, seven females, all of them accom- 
plished in mind, and beautiful in person." 

Dr, Pierius Wituemius, huttoriographer to their high 
mightinesses, the states of Friezland, iu his Chronijck van 
Frieitaiidl, printed in 1622. informs us, that the pleasant 
custom of kissing was utterly unpractised and unknown in 
England (juat as it is this day in New Zealand, where sweet- 
hearts only know how to touch noses when they wish to be 
kind), untd the fair princess Rnuix, the daughter of king 
Hengiat. of Friezland, " pressed the beaker with her lipkem, ' 
(little lip«,) and saluted the amorous Vortigem with s./iu>jen, 
(little kuts.) 



ANNE BOLEVN. 

Among the HarleianMSS. there is (No. 2262) " A Ditty, 
setting forth the incon»tancy of Fortune, from a fable of a 
falcon, who flew from the other birds to the top of a moun- 
tain, adorned with a fine rose-tree, where a loving lion chose 
her a nest." Wiinley has ventured on an explanation of this 
allegory, which curries with it great appearance of proba- 
bility. " By the falcon," he says, " is meant ijueen Anne 
Boleyn, it being her device; by the mountain, England, and 
by tn« lion, king Henry VIII." The poem, though distin- 
guUbed by the quaintness of the older times, is interesting 
and ctirioos. It tnus commences : 



" In a frcsshe momynge among the flowrys. 
My service sayinge at certayne owrys. 
Swcttv the byrds were syngynge amoiige llie shewrya 
Por that joye of good fortune ; 
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To walke alone, I dyd me aplye ; 
Amonge the hylls that were 80 hye, 
I sawe a syghte afar myne eie 

That came by good fortune. 

I mervaylyd whate hyt sholde be :— 
At laste I espyed a company 
That dyd abide all on a tree, 
JTo seke for fortmie. 

There cam a fawcon, fayre of flyghte. 
And set hyr downe presente in syghte. 
So lyke a byrde, comlye and brighte, 

Whyche thoughte hyt good fortmie. 

All that were abyll to flee with wynge. 
They were ryghte joyfuU of hyr comynge 
That swetly they begane to syng 
For joye of good fortmie. 

In the nexjk stanza, the falcon takes her flight to an 
adjacent mountain to seek her fortune ; where. 

Alone, on the toppe ^Ukr growde abrere. 
That bare well, I wotte, the rose so cleere, 
Whyche fadyd no tyme of the yere. 
There fownde she fortune. 

In the mydds of the busshe downe dyd she lyghte. 
Among uie rosys of golde so bryghte, 
Sayinge, that pleasantly I am plyghte 
In the prime of my fortune. 

Ther cam a lyon iull lovin^lie. 
That all the smalle byrds ther myght se, 
Syngynge, " Fayre fawcon, well do to me. 
Here ye your fortune." 

The knot of love in hym was faste. 
And so farre entryd into his bryste. 
That ther he chose the byrde a neste ; 
^ Soche was hyr fortune. 

She spake these words presumatlye. 
And said, " Ye^yrds beholde and se. 
Do not gurge for thus wyll it be, 
&ich ys my fortune.'' 
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A mavys meke, movyd in mynde. 
And sayd, " Whoo wyll seke shall fVnde, 
Beware a myste make you not blynd^ 
Trust not in fortune." 

A storm soon follows, which excites the surprise of her 
feathered mate, while it exposes the flattery and deceitfulness 
of fortune, and causes the writer to exclaim : — 

To derely boughte, so friendly sowghte. 
And so sone made a queue. 
So sone lowe broughte hath not been sene—* 
O ! what is fortune ? 

They dyd hvr presente to a tower of stone. 
When, as sue shold lament hyrselfe alone. 
And be consell — ^for helpe ther was none 
Suche was hyr fortune. 

The queen then looks forward to exchange her imperial 
crown for a crown immortal, and commends her soul into the 
hands of our Saviour ; but she previously laments, that those 
of her own household and family should feel the effects of her 
disastrous fortune ; and she speaks of an early attachment in 
the following stanza, which probably has a reference to Lord 
Percy. 

I had a lover, stedfaste and trewe, 
Alas ! that ever I changed for new, 
I cowlde not remembyr, full sore I rew 
To have this fortune. 



SCOTSMAN IN AMERICA. 



We copy the following admirable letter, from a New York 
paper. If we are not greatly mistaken, ther humour which it 
displays in some parts, would have done no discredit to the 
pen of Smollet. 

" Maister Prenter, 

" You maun ken that I am ane of the chields frae the 
land o'Cakes, or in plain lallands, a Scotsman. I was ne'er 
weel awa' frae my mitner's apron string till twathree days after 
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Cannlemas, this year^ when I took a feiiy into my head to 
come out and iee what sort o' folk they're in Ameiiea; we cm 
them yankies in our part o' the kintra, but some o' your carles 
here, say that they're only a wee wheen o' them yankies^ and 
that they laive like a sill to get that name, as I would to be 
called a sneckdrawer. Weel, a& I was saying, I thocht I would 
come out and see what sort o' chaps ye're here, and soe IVe 

faen a gude deal about amane ye, and IVe seen mair than the 
ing kens o\ Maybe ye would like to ken what I think o' ye, 
but weel I wat ye think aneuch o' yoursells, and Pse warrand 
it 11 be fts safe to keep a caum sugh till I set hame, for ye ken 
a cock craws crouse on its ain midden heaa, and it's no cannie 
to sit in Rome and feght wi' the pope. And if I was to say 
oni thing that did na juist please ye, naebody kens but ye 
might put me in that auM grusome lenking Talbuith, ye ca' 
the State's Prison, to shoo mreeks, or to mend shoon, or some 
ither daft like occupation, and then I trow I wud woss I was 
at hame, casting peats, or howkin potawtos in my auld Gran- 
nie's kail yard. Sae I wunna e'en whussle the Soo and Geordie, 
for fear your corporation wud think I was makin a fule of 
them for keening grum^ies to soon the causey, and sae had 
me through tne whuns for it. Sae 111 say naetning ara about 
thae kittle things, but I want to hae juist twa words wi' some 
of my ain breetnren here, the Scotsmen, as they ca' therasells. 
I heard an unco rippit made about what a nice haudlin they 
were ^a'n to hae on Saint Andro's day ; and a hantil o' them 
said ^at as I was a Scotsman, I maun come and tak my kail wi' 
them. Weel, I thocht there was'na muckle harm in't, though 
it was unco dear to gie fiye dollars for juist a waimfu' ; its mair 
nor thretten punds Scots, and I'm sure I could set a gude din- 
ner in Luckie Mc Leery's, in the Grallowgate, tor muckle less 
siller, forbye a drap eude drink to the bargain. However, 
monie a gash carle's dune as daft an action, sac I even gaed ; 
and atweel we didna want for company. Some o' them were 
unco braw, buskitwi' blue ribbands roun their necks, as braid's 
your luif, wi' gowd and siller on them, and a picture o' Sant 
Andro, made out o' some auld capper baikie, and as big's the 
crown o' your hat, hinean at the end o' it. I was eeyan hun- 
gry, for there's na parntch to be gotten here, and tnin tea and 
coffee mak an unco fushionless breakfast for a youifg chield 
like me, wha's teeth are langer than his beard, tney promised 
to let us fa' to gin four o'clock, but I wat it was five oors at 
e'en or e'er they let us put the spune in our mouth. And when 
it cam, siccan a dinner ! Ane would hae thocht, to look at 
the tables, that it had been a dinner for a wheen Lunnen alder- 
men, instead o' plain rough and round Scotsmen ; I kennahow 
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mony kinds o' veevres there were, a' unco temptsome nae 
doubt, fur giistin the cab and jarring aae eat till his kyte is 
ait tent as a drum, and his fecket like to rive, to aae naething 
o' gi'en him the gout ; but theu as it was intended for a Sant 
Andro's dinner I expeckit some gude barley kail' wi' plenty o' 
singit aheepa' heads and trotters, some gude aittueal turla, be- 
lyve a sonsy haggis, or a wheen meally puddina, aa was titten 
to set before a yaup chield wi' it tume stamach, that ca's himsel 
a Scotitman. But waes my heart, for a' sheeps' heads and hag- 
zises there, a hen micht baud them in her steekit nieve and it 
Be ne'er a bit the fouer. A whecn whigmaleeris stud up tike 
Wuily Wastle's castle, wi' bits of blue ffags hin^n frae them ; 
and die soup they ^ied us, for ony thing I ken. micht be 

.1. ._i_. j_ ._ pj.ance, where, they say, they 

gang 



thocht vera gude m France, where, they say, they seldom get 
but it '11 r ■ 



ony thing btrtter than boild puddock broo, I ^ ^ 

douH wi liie like o' me: and if it had na' been for some 
roasted bubbly jocks, and^twa three deuka, I dinna kin what 
we wou'd hae dune. But hunger's gude kitchen, they say, 
and jne we yockit lill't, and did the best we could. Then they 
fi^ett us Home shilpit wine to drink, for there was neither Athole 
brose, nor yet a cog o' gude swats to be gotten, though ye 
could hae gien a' the carse o' Gowne for*!. "Tiiey sent rounds 
buttle atweal, o' some thing they ca' whiskCy, and some o' 
them smell't and pree' it as I would do sugar o' lead, but I wat 
naebody that e'er pree'd the gude peat-reek would hae leukit at 
sic dish washings. 

" And this was the muckle heard tell o' Sant Andro's din- 
ner ! But waur than a' that yet. Where we came frae. it's the 
fashion to drink toasts after dinner; ye dinna ken muckle 
about that yet in this kintra. Weel, 1 kenna wha had the 
makin o' them, but if he was a Scotsman, he weel deserved to 
hae his lugs claw't, and if he wasna a Scotsman, I wonder what 
net him to scaud his mouth in other folks' kail ! The toastM 
micht do ver.i weel for Americans, but for Scotsmen it was a 
black burniu shame. I'se gie ye only twa o' them; (I would 
turn them into Scots, but they dinna deserve it.) 1st. The 
kmgqf'Great Britain, and all jnendl if powen, 2d. Thevice pre- 
rident of the United Stala. etevated bif the voice of a free and intel- 
ligenl people, to the iecotid situation in the onlif rrpmeulallve govern- 
ment upon earth. Rub your specks, honest friend, and read 
them owre again. They're aneucb to gar ane scunner. As to 
the last. I would juist like to ken if ony body that drank it, be- 
lieve't what they were saying ? And I would juist speer what 
KOvcmmeni it was they copiet frae, when they pat their girrs 
Uie^ithet to cooper up this ane? But for a hcotsman to jfie 
tlw itbcr toast about the kia< '*' ' '' "" ^»-._i. 



uug, it's perfectly awsome to think 
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o't ! Yell no forget, that a' the Scotsmen there were either 
subjects o' the king like mysel, or had ance beetf subjects, and 
if they drank his health ava' they should hae dune't in a mair 
respectfu' like way than that. They didna drink his health 
because he had ance been their sovereign ; and because they 
had sat and beckit themsells i' the sun in the lown o' his dyke 
side, and on his bonnie green knowes ; na, na, past favors are 
sune foi^otten, and now they dinna care a custock for our 

fude auld king. And what was't made them drink his health, 
ut juist that he happen't no to be crackin croons wi' uncle 
Sam. And sae they drank him and a' the freendly pouirs ; 
he wasna gude eneuch to be drank his lane, but they ^ed ye a 
nievefu' a them a' at ance. Juist like an auld wife sellin 
hash't pears, giein the bits o' weans twathree mae, because 
they're no vera gude. And wha's the freendly pouirs they tied 
in tne same tether wi' him, but sic loons as the dey o' Algiers, 
the grand Turk, the coomie president of Hayti, and the empe- 
ror o' Cheeny ? Siccan a cofffii' to put gude auld Creoi^e 
aman^! And by way o' syndin't owre their thrapple, they 
played the king's anthem ; and a' this was doin honor to the 
king ! ! ! Juist as muckle honor as I would gie to the hangman 
if I was to gie for a toast. Jack Draw-the-raip, arid a' the thief- 
grippers, and then play the rogue's march after ! Juist com- 
pare the way the fause Scotsmen speak o' the king, and o' the 
vice president. Juist tell me whilk o' them leeves amang^ the 
maist ifUelligent people. There were twathree mae thingtii a wee 
queer at that meeting, but it would take a mune to tell them 
a', sae I'se naething mair, but juist leave a' I've said to the 
consideration o' ilka man that's gotten an unce o' mother wit, 
whether he's Scots or American, Heeland or Lalland. 

" And now, Maister Prenter, gif ye'U put this bit screed 
in a neuk of your newspaper, I will be muckle obleegit to 
you ; and ony ither body that prents a paper likes to copy't, 
I'll say he's a gude carl, and wuss him weel. But tak care 
that your bits o' laddies spell't richt, and just as I hae writ- 
ten it. 

" And 111 be your leal freend, 

" RiNGAN TeUGH-AND-S^IEVE." 
New York, Foiraday, at e'en. 
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DR. FRANKLIN'S EPITAPH. 



, Dr; Franklin's well known Epitaph on himself as a 
printej;, is' cff later date than either of the two following 
, epigrams, wl^ich most probably suggested the idea. 

'... ; , ' . The WorU. 

« • 

The world's a-book, writ by th' eternal art 
• . •' 0£ the, great Author; printed in man's heart; 
^ • . T^8 ftJsely printed, though divinely penn'd, 
And^all the errata will appear at th' end. 

. ■ « 

The* world's a printing-house, our words are thoughts. 
Our deeds are characters of several sizes ; 
«. IB^h soul's a compositor, of whose faults 

, * Tlie icrtVes are .cdrrec/ors ; and heaven. rewscs; 
I' Btrth is the common press, from which being driven. 
We're gathei^d, sheet ty sheet, and boimd for -heaven. 

* / . * Scholars have often indulged in spiritualizing books. 
*' A woman," says one, " is a book." Another has the follow- 
ing Epigram onJVIarriage : 

Let the good man, for nuptial rites designed. 
Turn over every page of woman kind; 
Mark every sense, and how the readings vary, 
' And when ne's read them thorough, kt him marry. 



THE HARVEST TALE. 

« 

'' O FATHER, dear father ! lament now vrith me ; 

This morning I've been at our wood. 
And the fine flowing leaves of yourfevourite tree 

Around on the erass are all strew'd ; 
And sure 'tis a pity If or lovely and green. 

All summer they yielded a shade. 
Dear fieither, to you, who against it would lean. 

While sister and I round it play'd. 

4r* 
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" Of late they began to change colour indeed. 

Like the com when 'tis npe on the field : 
And the dark glossy green became yellow and red. 

As if they ripe berries would yield : 
I thought this was pretty, and ne'er heard you say 

That the leaves would soon fall from the tree ; 
And I never was happier than t'other fine day. 

When you look d there at sister and me.' 

" Why, my boy, I am griev'd at the tale you have told, 

^ut the leaves every year drop around, 
They are green when in youth, and turn red when they're old. 

Then the wind blows them down to the fffbund. 
But take comfort, my boy : when the winter is fled. 

The leaves will appear on the tree. 
And again form a bower, thy father to shade. 

And the gambols of sister and thee«" 

" Why, that's good ; — but, my father, I've sad news to tell, 

Qld William, who liv'd at hill-side. 
And lately came hither, so wan and so pale. 

Old William this morning hath died." 
'' Old WilUam hath died ? Kh ! indeed, I am sad ; . 

But age, when it ripens, must fall ; 
Though green was his summer, his autumn must fade ; 

Such, my boy, is the end of us all." 

" Then he fells like the leaves of your favourite tree ! 

But when the long winter is o'er. 
Old William agcdn on the hills shall we see 

A feeding his flock, as before ?" 
" Ah, no ! my sweet boy ! the dead wander no more 

In the bounds of tnis wind-w^ted scene ; 
But to regions immortal all good spirits soar. 

More lovely, more lasting, tod green." 



■ 



HELI<:S OF LITERATVRE, 



WILL OF KING HENRY THE FOURTH OF ENGLAND. 
Is tlie name of God. Fdir, and Son, and Holy Cost, thre 
I Persons and one God. I. Henry, sinful wretch, be the grace of 
lod, kyng of Englond, and of Fraunce, and lord of Irlond, 
eing in myne hole mynd, mak my testament in maoere and 
mae. that sayth. first, I bequeth to Almyghty God, my sinful 
pul; the whiche had never been worthye to be man. but trough 
b mercy, and bis grace, whiche fyfl'e I have mispendyd. 
ihertKif 1 put me whollily in hy§ grace, and hys mercy, with 
U myn herte. And what tym hit liketh hym, of hys mercy. 
_!br to tak me to hym, the body for to be buried in the church 
of Canterbury, after the discrecion of my cousin, the arch - 
bysheoppe of Canterbury. And, alno, 1 thank all my lordes. 
aud Irewe people, for the trewe service that theye have done to 
^ne. and y ask hem forgiveness, if I have missentreted hem in 
Boy wvBo. And also, tur as they hareoffendyd me in wordis, 
Hr in (ledts, in any wyse, y prey God forgeve hem hit. and y 
^Bo. Also, y devyse and oraeyn, that ther be a chantre per- 
fBettuall of twey preestis, for to sing and prey for my soul in 
■Hie ttfomeyd chirch of Canterbury, in soche plase, and aflyr 
Hoch ordinance as hit semeth best to my aforseyd cousin of 
^Eiinterbury. Also, I ordeyn, and devyse. that of my goodis 
■efitjtution be made to all hem that y hcv wrongfully greived, or 
Bny good had of theirs, without any iust tytle. Also, y will 
^ppd ordeyn. that of my goodis, nil my debtis bv all paicd in all 
^Bast possible ; ami that my servants be rewardyd aftyr ther 
Kede. and destrl of servise ; and especyal Wilken. lohn War- 
Ken, and William Thorpe, gromes of my chambre. Also, y 
Hrtll, tbnt nil those tliat ne bond in eny debt that y owe in eny 
^pryse, or have undertake to eny man for ejiy dent that 1 owe. 
Bb t Ijhat they can dwlye shewe hit. that all soch persons be kept 
Bm'tuly»4e. Also, y will, that all fees and wagt-K (hat are not 
^baied, to be paied; and especyal to my seruants of housbold, 
^Befor eny oaer. And also, that all myn annuityeft. feei^, and 
^Bona*;ioiMi, gruuntyd by me. befor this tym, be my leltres pa- 
^Bents ; and yn especiall to all hem that have been trewe ser- 
^nat« to me, and toward me, alway. Also, y will and prey, 
^Biat my son. that lie have recommendyd Thomas de Crois, that 
^nith well and trewly i(er\'yd me. and also Jacob Raysh and 
BB>1ley> Also, y wdl, that the queen be endowyed of Uie 
Hnuche of LiuuMstre. Also, y will, th:it all my officers, both of 
^BlouEhold aud other, the winch nedeth to have pardon for eny 
Hlling that limch tlieyr olBces.'both of losse and oder thing, 
Bfaey haw pardon thereof, in semblable nianere, as y of ray 
■ ft 
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gnue have be woot to do befor tliis trm. And for to execvte 
ttiis testhnooT weD and tmlich, for ereCe trust tint I haiv on 
mjr ftOQ, tbe prince, t ordern and ma£ hjm bit executor of bj 
ieMUmeat fonerd, kalling to hrm 80<die as Inrm tkinkyth in 
bis discrecioD, tbat can and will labor to tbe sonnest spede of 
mjr will contprebendjd in tbis myn testament. And to fmMSl 
trwly all tbines forserd, j cbaise bit forseyd son npon By 
UeMying. Wetnescying my weU belooyd cousins; Thomas, 
archbysbeoppe of Canterbury foraeyde, and Edward, dvke of 
York; Tbomas, bisbeoppe of Doresme; Ricbard, tbe lord 
Grer, my cbamberiaine ; Jobn Tiptost, myn treasurer of Eng- 
land; Jobn Propbete, wardeine of my pnoie seale; Tbomas 
Erpingbam; Jobn Nobery ; Robert Waterton, and meny oder, 
being present. In wettnessying wbereof, my pnnie scale^ to 
my commandement, is set to tbis my testament. I sere at 
my manere of Orenwicb, tbe zxi dey of tbe monetb Januer, 
tbe Tere of our Lord, M.CCXX7.VIII. and of onr reigne tbe 
tentn. 



HOUSEHOLD OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

The following extract from a carious old MS. contains 
some very singular directions for regulating the household of 
Henry the Eignth. 

• 
'' His highqess's baker shall not put alums in the bread, or 
mix rye, oaten, or bean flour with the same, and if detected, he 
shall be put in the stocks. His highness's attendants are not 
to steal any lock or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other 
furniture, out of nobleman's or gentleman's houses, where they 
go to visit. Master cooks shall not employ such scullions as 
go about naked, or lie all night on the ground, before the kit- 
chen fire. No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few 
spaniels for the ladies. Dinners to be at ten, suppers at four. 
The officers of his privy chamber shall be lovina together, no 

Kidging nor grumbling, nor talking of the kmg's pastime, 
e king's barber is enjoined to be cleanly, not to frequent 
the company of misguided women, for fear of danger to the 
king's royal person. There shall be no rompm^ with maids on 
the staircase, by which dishes and other thmgs are often 
broken ! ! Care shall be taken of the pewter spoons, and that 
the wooden ones used in the kitchen be not broken or 
stolen. The pages shall not interrupt the kitchen maids! 



» 
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1 'The grooms almll not steal his highnesse's straw for beds, suf- 
ficient being allowed for them. Coal only to be allowed to the 
■ king's, queen's, and lady Mary's chambers. The brewers are 
not to put any brimstone in the ale." Among the fishes for the 
table, IS mentioned the porpoise; if too big for a horse-load, 
an extra allowance to purveyor. Twenty-four loaves a-day 

(allowed for his royal highness 's greyhounds. " Ordered, That 
ftjl Httbieiofn and gaitkinen at the end of the sessions of tlie par- 
liament, depart to their several counties, on pain of the royal dis- 
pleiuure ! .' !" 



OWEN FELTH.HM ON PULPIT ORATORV. 






The excess which is in the defect of preaching, has made 
the pulpit slighted ; 1 mean, the much bad oratory we find it 
gniity of. Tis a wonder to me how men can preach so littJe, 
and so Idng: so long a time, and so little matter: as if they 
lought to please, by the inculcation of their vain tautologies, 
see no reason, that ao high a princess as Divinity is, should 
le presented to the people in the sordid rags of the tongue ; 
nor that he which speaks from the Father of languages, should 
deliver his embassage in an ill one. A man can never speak 
too well. Long and distended clauses are both tedious to the 
ear. and difiicult for their retaining, A sentence well couch'd 
Ves both the sense and tlie understanding. I love not those 
't-tope speeches, that are longer than flie memory of man 
:nom. I see not, but that divinity, put into apt signifi- 
its, might ravish as well as poetry. The weighty lines men 
id upon the stage, fam persuaded, have been the lures to 
ivr away the pufpit's followers. We complain of drowsiness 
a sermon ; wnen a play of a double length, leads ns on still 
alacrity. But the fault is not all in ourselves. If we saw 
ivinity acted, the gesture and variety would as much invigi- 
e. But it is too nigh to be personated by humanity. The 
ige feeds both the ear and the eye: and through this latter 
ise. the soul drinks deeper draughts. Things acted pos- 
>, and are, too, more attainable, than the passable 
inc» of the tongue. Besides, here we meet with most corn- 
wed language, — thfl diilria sernwtiis, — moulded into curious 
liases: uiough 'tis to be lamented, such wits are not set to 
s right tune, and consorted to divinity; who, without doubt, 
il ueck'd, will cast a far more radiant lustre, than those 
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obecene scurrilities, that the stage prpsents us with, though 
drest and epangled in their gaudiest attire. At a seTmou well 
dresa'd, what underetander can have a motion to sleep 1 Diri- 
nity well ordered, casU forth a bait, which angles the bouI into 
the ear: and how can that close, when such a guest sits in it? 
They are sennona, but of baser metal, which lead the eyes to 
slumber. And should we hear a continued oration, upon such 
a subject as the stage treats on, in such words as we hear some 
sermons, 1 am confident, it would not only be far more tedious, 
but nauseous and contemptful. The most advantage they have of 
other places, is, in their good lives and actions ; Jor 'tis certain, 
Cicero and Koscius are most compleat, when they both make 
but one man. He answered well, that after often asking, said 
still, that action was the chiefest part of an orator. Surely, 
the oration is most powerful, where the tongue is diffusive, and 
speaks in a native decency, even in every Rmb. A good ora- 
tor should pierce the ear, allure the eye, and invade the mind 
of his hearer. And this is Seneca's opinion: fit words are 
better than line ones. I like not those that are injudiciouslf 
made; but such as be expressively significant: that lead thtf 
mind to something, beside the naked tenn. And he that speaks 
thus, must not look to speak thus everyday. A kemb'd* ora- 
tion will cost both sweat, and the rubbing of the braiu. A 
kemb'd I wish it, notfrizled nor curl'd: divinity should nol 
lasciviate. Unwormwooded jests I like well ; but they ar< 
fitter for the tavern, than the majesty of a temple. ChrisI 
taught the people with authority. Gravity becomes the pul^ 
pit. Demosthenes confest he became an orator, by spendtnj 
more oyl than wine. This is too fluid an element to begi 
substantials. Wit procuf'd by wine, is, for the most part, liki 
the sparklings in the cup, when 'tis filling : they brisk it for i 
moment, but die immediately. I admire the valour of s 
men, that, before their studies, dare ascend the pulpit ; and di 
tiiere take more pains, than they have done in their library 
But, having done this, I wonder not, that they there spt 
sometimes three hours, but to weary the people into sleep 
And this makes some such fugitive divines, that, like coward^ 
they run away from their text. Words are not all, nor matU 
is not all ; nor gesture : yet, together, they are, 'Tia muc 
moving in an orator, when the soul seems to speak, as well t 
the tongue. St. Augnstin says, TuUy was admired more ft 
his tongue, than his mind ; Aristotle more for his mind, tha 
his tongue ; but Plato for both. And surely, nothing decl 
an oration more, than a judgment able well to conceive an 




utter. I know God hath chosen by weak things to confound the 

wise ; yet I. see not but in all times, a washed language hath 

much prevailed. Ajid even the Scriptures, (though I know not 

I the Hebrew) yet I believe they are pen'd in a tongue of deep 

rexpression ; wherein almost every word hath a metaphorical 
^ense, which does illustrate by some allusion. How political 
mas Moses in his Pentateuch! How philosophical Job ! How 
uassie and sententious is Solomon in his Proverbs .' How 
jtiuaint, and flamingly amorous, in the Canticles! How grave 
and solemn in his Ecclesiastes ! Tliat in the world there is 
■not such another dissection of the world as it. How were the 
Jews astonished at Christ's doctrine ! How eloquent a pleader 
is Paul at the bar ! In disputation, how subtle ! And lie that 
reads the Fathers, shall lind them, as if written with a crisped 
peo. Nor is it such a fault as some would make it, now and 
inen, to let a philosopher or a poet come in and wait, and 
rive a trencher to this banouet. St. Paul is precedent for it. 
S wish no man to be too dark, and full of shadow. There is a 
■ray to be pUattingly plain, and some have found it. Nor 
jffish I any man to a total neglect of his hearera. Some sto- 
Biachs rise at sweetmeats. He prodigals a mine of cxcel- 
kncy, thatlavishes a terse oration to an apron'd auditory. Mer- 

Eury himself may move his tongue in vain, if he has none to 
ear him but a noa-inlelligent. They that speak to children, 
taume a pretty lisping. Birds are caught by the coiuiterfeit 

itf their own shrill notes. There is a magic in the tongue, can 
pharm the wild man's motions. Eloquence is a bridle, where- 
Irilh a wise man rides the monster of the world — the people. 
ba that hears, has only those aifections that my tongue will 

^re him. 



BOu may see it in Lucan's words 



I grieve, that any thing so excellent as divinity is should 
I into a sluttish handling. Sure, though other mterposers 
eclipse her, yet this is a' principal. I never yet knew 
|.good tongue, that wanted ears to hear it, 1 will honour her 
in her plain trim: but I will wish to meet her in her graceful 
Irwels : not that they give addition to her goodness ; but that 
we U more persuasive in working ou tlie soul she meets with. 
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When I meet with worth, whiph I cannot over-loye, I can welt 
endure that art, which is a means to heighten liking, Confec* 
tions that are cordial, are none the worse, but better, for being 
gilded. . . ^ • • 



• » 



. • 



SURNAMES. » ' . ^* 



The first trace of surnames in history, js* to be» fpund' • 
in the pact made between the Romans*, and ^he Sa}>ihe8, ' 
in which a special clause was inserted,- that the "P.oinans should, 
add to their own Jiames a Sabine name ; and that the "Sablnes . 
should, in like manner,, take a Roman name in^dditioh to 
their own. ' * • . * / . 

These new names became the* family or surname/ and; the . , 
old names continued to be proper in personal ni^es :' the Cpr- '. 
mer were called Cognomina, and Gentimia namina, and the latter ^ 
Pntnamina. ' -, ^ : • , 

This custom afterwstrds obtained ih france/and England, 
for which see Camden and Ducange. .• * 

Amongst the Hebrews, surnames were, unknown.* Tp*.< 
preserve the memory of their tribes, the custom was; to take * ^ 
m addition, the name of the father, as MELqni ben Addi, 
Melchi, the son of Addi. The Greeks adopted thV same 
system, for which 'our readers need only refer to. Homer. The 
Russians also, used' this method, as Feter Alexiowitz, Peter, 
the son of Alexis. 

Scaliger tells us, that the Arabs, on the contrary, take 
their fathers' name, without preserving their own; as Aven 
Pace, Aven Zoar ; the sdh pf Pace, flie son of Zoar. If . 
Pace had a son, who, at his circumcision, was called Haly, 
he would still go by the name of Aven Pace, but' thp children 
of Haly would be called Aven Haly. 

Tne Romans, in process of time, greatly multiplied their 
surnames, to distinguish the particular branches of a family> 
to which they sometimes added a third, to perpetuate the 
memory of some remarkable action or event, such as Ajricanus 
assumed by Scipio, and Torquatus by Manlids. 

These three diflferent kinds of names were severally dis- 
tinguished by the terms Nomen, Comomen, and Agnomen. The 
first only was hereditary. Vide Spanheim De Prast. et ysu 
NunUsm. Diss. 10. 

The Agnomen of the Romans was imitated by other na- 
tions, for the race of (heir princes ; as Edmund Ironside, 
William Rufus, Edward the Black Prince, Harold Harefoot, 
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^Mipw k Hard'i, PhiHjtpe It Bel, Witliam the Bastard, Lmiit 
' thhoimaire, Johit Lacklaad, &c. These naiDes, bciug per- 
\i>an], (lid not descend hut to distioguish the race. Another 
ns adopted, which> sometimes had no reference to eitlier the 
ptomen. cognomen, or agnomen, of any branch of the family ; 
ValoU, Bourbon, Hapsburg, Oldenburg, 8lc. to dis- 
ingui^ the races of the kings of France, emperors of 
lennany, iuid kings of Denmark. Sometimes these names 
k>ij a reference to one of the three, as Plaatagenet, Tudor, 
ituart. 

Surnames began to be adopted in England, under the 
sign of Edwurd the Confessor; but did not begin to he 
j4iitTttl. until the reign of Edward the Second; for. pre- 
pously, tile custom obtained as amongst the Hebrews, Greeks^ 
ind ^yuns, a* Jojin Richardson, John the son of Richard, 
but this, in the begimiing, was a custom principally 
mlined to tlie lower classes ; the higher ranks adde<i the 
line qf their, estates, of which abundant evidence is found 
i Doomsday Book. Some, also, took the names of their 
radvs, profession, or offices, as Giilielmns Camerarius, William 
liambejriain. It is unnecessary to cite examples on this 
toint. 

.The system of distinguishing a person as the son of such 
t'p^rson, was alao held in Wales; but, in course of time, 
br the sake of euphony and brevity, the a in ap was omitted, 
md Evan tip Ricii, Evan the voh of Ricz, became Evan 



"A LOOKING-GLASS FOR A DRUNKARD; OR, 
A DRUNKARD DEFINED ; 
■iN which description is plainly shewed, the hithy, abominable 
- sin of drunkennesse, proved by many places in Scripture. 
How, through drunkennesse, mafiy have been punished, 
others threatened and admonished ; very needful to be set 
. up in fivery house, for the information of the judgement, 
and the reformation of the lives of those men and women, 
who take pleasure in the sin of dninkennesse, the common 
sin of these limes. London : imprinted for J. D. and 
are to be sold by George Wilford, in Little Britain, neer 
the Uospitall-giite, IG5'2." 

This is a very short but comprehensive tract, which has 
formed the basis of many itimilar exhortations of more modem 
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date. The following extracts contain the whole of it> with 
the exception of a few impurities. 

The Definition of a Drunkard. 

A Drunkard is the annoyaifce of modesty ; the trouble of 
civility ; the spoil of wealth ; the destruction of reason. He 
is the brewer's agent ; the alehouse benefactor ; the beggar's 
companion; the constable's trouble. He is his wife's woe; 
his children's sorrow ; his neighbour's scpffe ; his own shame. 
In summe, a tubbe of swill ; a spirit of sleep ; a picture of a 
beast ; a monster of a man. 

The Emls attending Drunkennesse, hurtful to the Soul and Body', 

Drunkennesse confoiindsthe memory, dulls the uifderstand- 
ingy distempers the body, defaceth the beauty, hurts the mind; 
It inflames the blood ; it engenders unnatural thirst, a stinking 
breath, redness of the eyes. • It diminisheth Strength; it brings 
woes, sorrows, wounds without cause ; comipteth the blood, 
drowneth the spirits. It enricheththe carcasse with surfets; 
tumeth blood into water ; turns reason to poyson. It causeth 
vomiting and filthinesse. By excessive dnnking, come drop* 
sies, consumptions, and cold diseases, with untimely deaths. 
Many, by drinking healths to others, leave none to themselves. 
Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a sweet poyson, a delight- 
some sin, which, whoso hath in himself, nath not hiniself ; 
and he that useth it, is not himself in the concrete, but sin- 
fulness itself in the abstract ; being a voluntary devil, the 
common shame of nature, and the prodigious disgrace of 
mankind. 

Samples laid down in Scripture, shewing how drunkennesse made 
some fall by the sword, others became murderers, others being 
drunk, were murdered, betrayed ; many destroyed in the 
middle of their sin, sporting, S^c. 

The Amalekites lay scattered on the earth, so that David 
slew them. 1 Sam. xxx. 16. 

Ammon's heart was meny, so that Absolom's servants 
slew him. 2 Sam. xxviii. 29. 

Benhadad, with fif^-two other kings, were by Israel 
overcome. 1 Kings xx. lo, 8cc. 

Belshazzar's countenance fell down, and the Medes took 
his kingdom. Dan. v. 31. 

David useth means to move Uriah to cover his sin com- 
mitted. 2 Sam. xi. 13. 

Elah was, by his servant conspiring against him, mur- 
dered. 1 Kings xvi. 9, 10. 
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Graal, with his brethren, conspired against Abimelech. 
Judg. ix. 26, 27. 

Herod, in his drunken banquet, caused John to be be- 
headed. Matt. xiv. 10. 

The Israelites drank till they were thirsty. Hell was 
prepared for them. Isa. v. 12, 14. 

Nabal's heart was merry, and suddenly died within him^ 
1 Sam. XXV. 36, 27. 

The Philistines, sporting with Sampson, were, by the fall 
of an house, slaine, Jud. xvi. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Priests and prophets stumble in judgment, and faile by 
vision. Isa. xxviii. 7. 

The Corinthians profaned the Lord's supper by their 
immoderate drinking before. 1 Cor. xi. 21. 

These fore-mentioned places of Scripture and examples, 

f)rove plainly the evil consequence of arunkennesse. Now 
bllow threatnings and exhortations to drunkards. 

Threatnings. 

Wo to them that rise up early in the morning, to follow 
strong drink, that continue till night, the wine inflaming 
them. Isa. v. 11. Wo to them that are mighty to drink wine, 
and to men of strength, mingling strong drmke, which causeth 
men to erre, and to go out of the way, being swallowed up 
with wine and strong drink. Isa. v. 22. chap, xxviii. 7, 8. &c. 
Awake now, ye drumcards, weep and howle, all ye drinkers of 
wine, because of the new wine, for it shall be pulled from 
your mouth. Joel i. 6, &c. 

Exhortations. 

The drunkard shall come to poverty, rags shall be his 
clothing. Prov. xxiii. 21. Wine is a mocker, and strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise. Prov. xx. i. Remember Christ's admonition, take heed 
of drunkennesse. Luke xxi. 34. Forget not Paul's and Solo- 
mon's counsel. 1 Cor. v. 11. Prov. xxiii. 20. Company not 
with drunkards, 8cc. ; and know that no drunkard shsul in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven. 1 Cor. xxvi. 10, 11. Therefore 
he shall not be drunken with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the spirit. Eph. v. 18. 
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A POETS PETITION.. « 

The following petition was presented by Jo^ Cleveland, 
an English poet, of the seventeenth century, to Oliver Grom- 
well, when a prisoner in Yarmouth gaol for hi^ attachment 
to the royal cause. Burnet calls it a humble petition ; but it 
certainly cannot be considered as such : it yras, however, an' 
effectual one, and obtained Cleveland hi^ release, by order of 
the Protector. 



It 



May it please your Highness, 



" Rulers within the circle of their government have a 
claim to that which is said of the Deitv, — th^ have their centre 
everywhere, and their circumference nowhere. It is in this con- 
fidence that I address to yoilr highness, as knowing no place 
in a nation is so remote as not to share in the uoiquity of 
your care ; no prison so close, ^s to shut me up from partaking 
of your influence. My lord, it is my misfortune, that after 
ten years of retirement from being engaged in the difference ' 
of the state, having wound myself up in a private recess, and 
my comportment to the public being so inoffensive; that in 
all this time, neither fears nor jealousies have scrupled at my 
actions ; being about three months since at Norwich, I was 
fetched with a guard before the commissioners) and sent 
prisoner to Yarmouth; and if it be not a new offence to 
make enquiry where I offended, (for hitherto my faults are 
kept as close as my person,) I am induced to believe, that 
next to the adherence to the royal party, the cause of my 
confinement is the narrowness of my estate ; for none stand 
committed, whose estate can bail them : I only am the prisoner, 
who have no acres to be my hostage. Now, if my poverty 
be criminal (with reverence be it spoken), I must implead 
your highness, whose victorious arms have reduced me to it, 
as accessary to my guilt. Let it suffice, my lord, that the 
calamity of the war hath made us poor; do not punish us for 
it. Whoever did penance for being ravished ? Is it not 
enough that we are stript so bare, but it must be made an 
order to a severe lash ? Must our scars be engraven with new 
wounds ? Must we first be made cripples, then beaten With 
our crutches ? Poverty, if it be a fault, is its own punish- 
ment; who suffers for it more, pays use upon use. I beseech 
your, highness put some bounds* to our overthrow, and do 
not pursue the ch^se to the other world. Can your thunders 
be levelled so low as our grovelling conditions? Can that 
towering spirit, that hath quarried upon kingdoms, make a 




stoop at us who are the rubbish of those ruins ? Methmks 

I htar your former achievements interceding with you not to 

sully your glories with trampling on the prostrate, nor clog 

the nneels of your chariot witli so degenerous a triumph. 

The most renowned heroes have ever with such tenderness 

chtrished their captives, thnt their swords did but cut out 

^^Htrk for their courtesy : those that fell by their prowess sprung 

^^B by their favours, as if they had etruclc them down, only to 

^^^hke them rebound the higher. I hope your highness, as 

^Hron are the rival of their fame, will be no less of their virtues. 

The noMest trophy thnt you can erect to your honour, is to 

iiii-»e the afflicted. And, since you have subdued all oppo- 

iiion, it now remains that you attack yourself, and with acta 

.'( mildness vanquish your victory. It is not loi^g since, my 

lurd, thnt you knocked off the shackles from most of our party, 

mid by a grand release did spread your clemency aa large 

ixx your territories. Let not new proscriptious interrupt our 

jubdee. Let not that your lenity he slaaciered as the ambush 

of your further rigour: for the service of his majesty (if it be 

objected), I am so far from excusing it, that I am ready to 

ullege it in my vindication. I cannot conceive fidelity to my 

prince should taint me in your opinion; I should rather ex- 

Cect it xhould recommend me to your favour. Had not we 
een faithful to our king, we could not have given ourselves' 
!:> he ao to your highness: you had then trusted us gratis, 
liiereas now we have our fonner loyalty to vouch us. Vou 
■ i-e, my lord, how much I presume upon the greatness of your 
[lirit, that dare prevent my indictment with so frank a con- 
fession, especially in this, which I may so justly deny, that 
it is almost arrogancy in me to own it ; for the truth is, I wax 
nut <]ualitied enough to serve him: all that I could do was 
lo bear a part in nis sufferings, and give myself up to be 
rheriahed in his fall. Thus my charge is double, my obe- 
dience to my sovereign, and what is the result of that — my 
^—want of a fortune. Now, whatever reflections I have on the 
^Ejbisier. I am a true penitent for the latter. My lord, you see 
^^W crimes ! As to my defence, you bear it about you ! I 
^Hult plead nothing tn my iustihcation but your highness' 
^^Semency, which, as it is tne constant iiuuate of a valiant 
tireaxl, if you graciously please to extend it to your supplicant 
in taking me out of this withering durance, your highness 
mil find that mercy will establish you more than power. Qiough 
™ iJie days of your life were as pregnant with victories aa 
r twice auspicious third of September. 

Your highness' humble and 

submissive petitioner, 

J. C. 
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SCOTTISH PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

The following singular specimen of Scottish pulpit elo- 
quence, in the seventeenth century, is extracted from an old 
tract, entitled " A Sermon preached in St. Gfles Kirk, at 
Edinburg, commonly called Pockmanty* Preaching, by Mr. 
James Row, some time Minister of Strowan." The tract is 
published without date, but its contents appear to determine 
the time when the sermon was preached to hare been in the 
year 1643, wh&n the solemn league and covenant wa^. formed 
at Edinburgh by the persuasion (according to Hume) of Sir 
Henry Vane, one of the commissioners from the English par- 
liament, then at open war with the misguided Charles. The 
text is from Jeremiah xxx. 17 : " For I will restore health 
unto thee, and I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord ; 
because they called thee an outcast, saying, this is Zion, 
whom no man seeketh after." 

The preacher thus commences and anatomises his dis- 
course : ** I need not trouble you much by telling you what 
is meant by Zion here — ^ye all ken it is the poor kirk of Scot- 
land ; for Uie kirk of Scotland is wounded in her head, in her 
hands, in her heart, and in her feet. First, in her head, in 
the government ; 2dly, in her hands, in the discipline ; 3dly, 
in her heart, as in the doctrine ; 4thly, in her feet, as in the 
worship." The first of these general divisions was naturally 
susceptible of subdivision, and the preacher displayed much 
quaint ingenuity in pointing out in what respects the kirk 
had been affected in each of her five senses, particularly in 
that of hearing, " by the bringing in of the organs," smce 
which she has become " as deaf as a door nail." After dis- 
cussing the second and third general heads, Mr. Row pro- 
ceededas follows : 

" Now I come to tell you she is wounded in her feet, and 
that I calljthe worship of the kirk of Scotland. The kirk of 
Scotland was a bonny trotting nag, but then she trotted sae 
hard that never a man durst ride ner but the bishops, wha, 
after they got on her back, crosslanged her, hapshacked her ; 
and when she became a bonny pacing beast, they took great 

{pleasure to ride on her ; but their cadging her up and down 
rom Edinburgh to London, and it may Be from Rome too, 
gave her sik a het coat, that we have these twelve months by- 
gone been stirring her up and down to keep her fra founder- 
mg : yea, they made not only a horse, but an ass, of the kirk 
of Scotland. How sae quo' ye ? What mean ye by this ? Ill 
tell you how they made Balaam's ass of her : ye ken well 

* Poitmantenn. 
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enough Balaam was going an unlucky gait, and first the angel 
met him in .a broad way, and then the ass bogled and started, 
but Palaam got by the angel, and till her and battanned her 
sufficiently ; that was when episcopacy came in, and then they 
gave the kirk of Scotland ner packs. Afterwards, Balaam 
met the angel in a straight gait, and then she startled mair 
than before; but Balaam till her again, and whaked her 
soun^ ;.that was when the five articles of Perth were brought 
in. The third time the aneel met Balaam in sae strait a eait 
that the ass could not win by, and then it pleased the Lord to 
open blind Balaam's eyes, and that is this happy day's work : 
now God has opened all our eyes. We were like blind 
Balaams, ganging an unlucky gait, and riding post to Rome ; 
and what was gotten behind him upon the ass wot ye ? I'll 
tell you what was a pockmanty, and what was in it, trow ye, 
but the Book of Canons, and of Common Prayer, and the 
High.CoQunission ? But as soon as the ass sees the angel, 
she falls a flinging and a plunging, and o'ergangs the pock- 
manty, and it ning by the string on one side, and an ^oes 
blind Balaam, ana he hings by the hough on the other side ; 
and fain would the carl have been on tne saddle again, and 
been content to leave his pockmanty; but, beloved, let not 
the false swinger get on again, for, if he get on again, he will 
be {(ure to get on nis pOckmanty also." 

This eccentric discourse is closed by several quaint ex- 
hortations " to subserve the covenant," wnich, doubtless, had 
their intended effect with numbers of the several classes to 
whom they were addressed. 



LINES TO GARRICK. 



TriE following elegant compliment to the British 
Roscius appeared in the " Champion, or Evening Advertiser," 
of* July 17, 1742. Garrick made his first appearance on a 
London stage, October 19, 1741. 

O thou, the Phcenix of the age ! 
The prop and glory of the stage ! 
Thou Proteus, that with so much ease 
Assum'st what characters you please ; 

That, were Democritus alive. 
He at the tragic strains would grieve ; 
Heraclitus himself would smile 
To hear thee in thy comic style. 
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Where didst thou l6ani thy wond'rdps ^ 
To find the way'to every heart? * ; 
At once to rise, at once brie^ forth, . .' 

In all this sudden blaze of worth ? . 

How does nay swelling bosom glow, .^ . -.* 
To see thy ieafs majestic woe 1 - * , ' 

Yet, wondrous change ! in the saol^ nighjtj^ /^ • 
How does thy lying Knave delight ! ... , -. ;. 

■ 
When in thy Richard I bfehold 

The tyrant subtle, stern, and bold, /, ^.^ . 

My soul, with various paGt^ions test^ - '' 

Is in the quick trtosition lost. * *' _ . 

When next I see thy well-feigned, ^oe, , 
I pity thee, altho' my foe; . ^ ' . . 

With Lady Anne I straight relent,- ' * .; 
And am rejoic'd that you repent^ 



/. 



* » 



f • . « 






But when the tyrant you resume. 
And fix the hapless infants' doom. 
Scarce can I think th'ou play'st a part. 
But wish to stab thee to the^hearf. ** 

• 

How can thy gentle nature bear 
T'assume the murdering villain's air ? 
Search all the characters, you'll find 
Not one less suited to thy mind. 

• 

Tis here thy genius is admir'd ; ^ 

'Tis here thou seem'st almost inspir^ : 
Each other part thou actest well. 
But 'tis in this thou dost excel. 



••* 



• 



STEGANOGRAPHY. 



Th e art of secret writing, or writing in cypher, was, accord- 
ing to Polybius, invented by -Eneas, the author of a Treatise 
on Tactics, and other works: he produced twenty methods 
ofwriting in cypher,* which no person could unfold, but we doubt 
much whether tney would preserve this quality at the present day. 
The article Cypher, in Rees' Cyclopedia, by Mr. Blair, the sur- 

Seon, is an acnnirable treatise on the subject ; but at the present 
ay, the art has become extremely difficult. Sir Sidney Smith, 
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■• said, never failed in an attempt lo decipher anything that 

TUe under hiH eye, whether the language were Turkish, 

tobic, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, or English : of this, 

^?eiuarkuble instance occurred when commanding in Egypt. 

% tetter was sent to him in Arabic, to be forwarded, requesting 

I first to read it : he did bo. and simply returned it to the 

loha, who had written it with the key, adding, tliat if he 

Ubed to transmit secrets in future, he would do well to ob- 

Tfe two things; the first, to be sure they were sufficiently con- 

*ceale<i. and the next, to confide them to other hands. Report 

adds, that the pacha, ashamed of having been discovered, 

observed n conduct more correspondent with that loyalty and 

honour, of which our illustrious countryman had given hun so 

4icate an example. 

It is not less strange than true, that this art, so important 
1 diplomacy, as long as couriers are liable to be intercepted, 
held in abhorrence by the elector Frederic the Second, 
Ao considered it as a diabolical invention. Trithemius, abbot 
jfSpiinheini.had composed several works to revive this branch 
f knowledge; and Boville, an ignorant mathematician, being 
~uble to comprehend the extraordinary terms he made use of 
t explain his method, published that the work was full of 
ibotical mysteries. Poissevin repeated the assertion ; and 
jderic, in a holv zeal, ordered the original work of Trithe- 
|is, which he bati in his library, to be burnt, as the inventioa 
tlie devil. 



BUBNETB niSTORy. 

In the Lansdown Library, there is a copy of " Burnet's 
History of bia own Times," filled with remarks on the margin 
in the liand-writing of Swift. They are, as may be supposed, 
distinguished by great acuteneNS and wit, and not without 
Hame portion of coarseness and malevolence. Burnet appears 
to ha^'e been oo favourite with the dean. We select a few 
Mpecimens. 

Preface, p. 3. liuniet. " Indeed, the peevishness, the 

illHiatnrt-, and the nmbition of many clergymen, have sharpened 

my spirita perhaps too much against them; so 1 warn my 

— ndvrsto take all that I say on those heads with some grains 

t tllowaiice." — Swiji. " I will take his warning." 

P. 28. Jiiiniel. " The earl of Argyle was a more solemn 

of man, grave and sober, and tree of all acandaloua 

tf."—Siri/i. " An a man is free of a corporation, he 
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P. 49- BufTiet. " I will not enter farther into the military 
part ; for I remember an advice of Marshal Schomberg, never 
to meddle in military matters. His observation was, ' Sonie 
affected to relate those affairs in all the terms of war, in which 
they committed great errors, that exposed them to the scorn 
of all commanders, who must despise relations that pretend to 
exactness, when there were blunders in every part of them.' " — 
Stdfi. " Very foolish advice, for soldiers cannot write/' 

P. 5. Bumet. " Upon the king's death, the Scots pro- 
claimed his son king, and sent over Sir George Wincan, that 
married my great aunt, to treat with him while he was in the 
Isle of Jersey."— Stt;i|f?. ** Was that the reason why he was 
sent ?" 

P. 63. Burnet. (Speaking of the Scotch preachers in the 
time of the civil wars.) " The crowds were far beyond the 
capacity of their churches or the reach of their voices.'*— 
Swifi. " And the preaching beyond the capacity of the crowd. 
I believe the church had as much capacity as the minister;" 

P. 163. Burnet. (Speaking of Paradise Lost.) *' It was 
esteemed the beautiihMest and perfectest poem that ever was 
writ, at least in our language."— Siri^lf. " A mistake ! for it is 
in English.'' 

r. 189. Burnet. " Patrick was esteemed a great preacher, 
'^'^ but a little too severe against those who differed from 
him-—* He became afterwards more moderate." — Sunft. " Yes, 
for he turned a rank whig." 

P. 263. Burnet. " And yet, after all, he (K. Charles 11.) 
never treated her (Nell Gwyn) with the decencies of a mistress." 
— Swift. " Pray what decencies are those ?" 

F. 327. Burnet. " It seems, the French made no great 
account of their prisoners, for they released 25,000 Dutch for 
60,000 crowns." — Sw^t. ''What! ten shillings a-piece! By 
much too dear for a l5utchman." 

P. 483. Burnet. " I laid open the cruelties of the church 
of Rome in queen Mary's time, which were not then known; 
and I aggravated, though very truly, the danger of falling 
under the power of that religion." — Swift. "A bull !" 

P. 525. Burnet. " Home was convicted on the credit of 
one evidence. — Applications, 'tis true, were made to the duke 
of York for savmg his life: but he was not bom under a 
pardoning planet J' — Swift. " Silly fop !" 

P. 686. Burnet. " Baillie suffered several hardships and 
fines, for being supposed to be in the Rye-house plot; yet 
during this he seemed so composed, and ever so cheernil, 
that his behaviour looked' like tne revival of the spirit of the 
noblest Greeks and Romans." — Swifi. '' Take notice, he was 
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P. 727. Burnet. " I come now to the j-ear 1688, which 
memorable, and produced an extraordinary and wibtard 
revolntion." — SwiJ}. " The devil's in that! Sure all Europe 
irrfof it." 

P. 752. Bunifl. (Doubting the legitimiicy of the pre- 
tender, and describing the queen's manner of lying-in.) " All 
this while the queen hty in bed ; iiud in order, to the warming 
one side of it, a warming-pan was brought; but it was not 
opened, that it might be seen whether there was any fire in 
it." — Strifh " This, the ladies say, is very foolish." 

P. 7'i*9. Burnet. " When I had the first account of king 
James's flight. I was affected with this dismal reverse of for- 
tune in a great prince, more than I think fit to express."'^ 
fiji. " Or than T will believe." 

P. 816, Burnet. " It was proposed that the birth of the 
itendfd prince might be enquired into, and I was ordered 
gatlier together all the presumptive proofs that were 
formerly mentioned t it is true these did not amount to a full 
iuid legal proof; yet they seemed to be such violent pre- 
sumptions, that when they were all laid together, they were 
e conriacing than plain and downright evidence, for that 
liable to the suspicion of subornation, whereas the others 
led to carry on them very convincing characters of truth 
conformity." — Sipifi. " Well said, bishoB." 
Vol. II. p. 6fi9. Burnet. (Speaking of tlie progresti of his 
life.) •' The pleasures of sense I did soon nauseate." — 
W^. " Not 80 soon with the wine of some eleclions." 



M18S SEWARD'S ENIGMA. 
A FBW years ago, the newspapers amused the public with 
Jpliahiug an enigma, which we were assured was composed 
( Alisa Seward, and found in her will, with directions to 
executors to pay XoO to the person who shoidd discover 
^-t true solution. 'Ilie unmeaning puzzle inimediatelv set the 
null wits, who indulge in such trifles, at work, and tlie perio- 
dical journals and uewspapers tpemed witli answers. The 
cni)!;raa stating that the solution would give the name of an 
ancient and renowned city, all the classical towns of any 
note that could be thought of were fixed for the identical one 
meant Pemepolis was a favourite city with more than one 
CEdipus, Others contended that Hecatompylos was the lucky 
town. Same were for HeliopoUs ; Alexandria had a few 
adherenUi, aud Athens was mentioned ; while others took a 
sudden leap down tlie tide of ages, and descended at once to 
i2 
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Rheirns and Wirtemberg, while an arch wit wrote a most 
elaborate essay, to prove that the words " ancient city" had 
been substituted for ''ancient thoroughfare/' and that the 
subject of the enigma was actually '* Mutton Lank." 

When competition for the prize, or the complaisance of 
editors, was exhausted, it was discovered that the enigma 
was but a curtailed copy of a rebus published in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine in March 1757. It was then attributed to 
Lord Chesterfield, and could scarcely have been the produc- 
tion of the lady named, as she was at that time only ten years 
of age. The following is a copy of the original bagatelle : 

The noblest object in the works of art. 

The brightest scenes which nature can impart ; 

The well-known signal in the time of peace. 

The point essentialin a tenant's lease ; 

The farmer's comfort as he drives the plough, 

A soldier's duty, and a lover's vow ; 

A contract maae before the nuptial tie, 

A blessing, riches never can supply ; 

A spot that adds new charms to pretty faces. 

An engine used in fundamental cases ; 

A planet seen between the earth and sun, 

A prize that merit never yet has won ; 

A loss which prudence seldom can retrieve. 

The death of Judas, and the fall of Eve ; 

A part between the ancle and the knee, 

A papist's toast, and a physician's fee ; 

A wife's ambition, and a parson's dues, 

A miser's idol, and the badge of Jews. 

If now your happy genius can divine. 
The correspondent words in every line ; 
By the first letter plainly may be found. 
An ancient city that is much renowned. 



ON PURGATORY. 



When God Almighty had his palace fram'd. 
The glorious shining place he neav'n nam'd ; 
And when the first apostate angel fell. 
He doom'd him to a certain place call'd hell : 
There's heav'n and hell confirm'd in sacred story. 
But there I ne'er read word of purgatory; — 
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That cleansing place the priests of late have found. 
For crazy souls to flux in till they're sound. 
The priest found that for the good Roman race. 
For 6od's Word ne'er mentioned such a place. 
Oh Rome ! we own thee for a leam'd wise nation. 
To add a place wanting to God's creation. 

BibL Sloan 1691. 



A RECIPE FOR THE PAINS OF PURGATORY. 

Of lay ignorance seven drachms, as many drachms of 
monk's devotion as you can get, half a score plenary indul- 
gences, and a dozen of well-contrived equivocations; venial 
sins as many as you please, and a pocket full of dispensations. 
Boil these in a Jesuit s brain-pan, and put thereto the doctrines 
of probable opinions and seminary priests' loyalty. After fer- 
mentation, clap in nine modem miracles performed as by the 
asines of Father Crespie. To give it a tincture, sprinkle a 
small dash of penance, and roll up the whole in a mass of the 

Eope's infallibility, and take it in a cup of absolution at the 
our of death. Frobatum est. 

Ibid. 



ANAGRAMS. 

The writing of anagrams, trivial as this recreation may 
now appear, was once the favourite amusement of men of 
learning and ingenuity, and has found an advocate in one 
of the most learned of our English writers, Camden, who 
in his '* Remains" has bequeathed to the world a treatise on 
this curious subject. 

" The only Quintessence," says this learned writer, " that 
hitherto the alchymy of wit could draw out of names, is 
anagrammatisme, or meta^ammatisme, which is a dissolution of 
a name, truly written, into the letters as its elements, and a 
new connexion of it by artificial transposition, without addi- 
tion, subtraction, or change of any letter, into difierent words, 
making some perfect sense applyable to the person named." 
He then proceeds to observe, that ** the precise in this 

Eractice" adhere strictly to the rules in the definition here 
lid down, with the exception only of omitting or retaining 
the letter H, according to their convenience, " for that it 
cannot challenge the right of a letter." But the "licentiats. 
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on the other hand," he adds, " think it no injury to use 
E, for^; V, for W; S, for Z; and C, forK, and contrariwise-'' 
The same author calls the diffidlis que fulckra^ the charming 
difficulty of making an anagram, " a whetstone of patience to 
them that shall practise it ; for some have been seen to bite 
their pen, scratch their heads, bend their brows, bite their 
lips, beat the board, tear their paper, when the names were 
fair for somewhat, and caught notning therein." Such was 
the " charming agony" of anasrammatizing ; yet, adds the 
venerable author, notwithstandmg '* the sour sort of critics, 
good anagrams yield a delightful comfort and pleasant motion 
m honest minds." 

Of the antiquity of this invention there can be no doubt. 
Camden seems disposed to refer its origin even to the time 
of Moses, and conceives that it might have formed some share 
in the mystical traditions, afterwards called cabala, conmiuni- 
cated by that divine lawgiver to the chosen Seventy. Another 
writer on this subject observes, that the cabalists among the 
Jews were professed anagrammatists ; the third part of their 
art which they called themuru, that is " changing,*^ being 
nothing but the art of making anagrams, or of finding the 
hidden and mystical meaning^ m names; which they did by 
transposing, changing and differently combining the letteris of 
those names. Thus, of the letters of Noah^s name in Hebrew, 
they made grace; and of the Messiah, they made he shall 
rejoice. But, leaving this question to be settled by others 
more deeply conversant in biblical learning, it may be suffi- 
cient to state, that the art of anagrammatism may be traced 
to the age of Lycophron, a Greek writer who flourished about 
three hundred years before the Christian era. In his obscure 

¥oem of " Cassandra," which is on the subject of the war of 
roy, he has recorded two of his anagrams. One is on the 
name of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in whose reign Lycophron 
lived, and is as follows : 

nroXcjutai^. Ataro fwXird^—— Made of honey. 

The other on Ptolemy's wife, Arsinoe, veas thus : 

Apcrtvori. E^ar *oy— Juno*s violet. 

We are also informed by Eustachius that this practice of 
anagrammatism was by no means uncommon among the 
Greeks. Of some examples which he gives, the transposition 
of the word A^crn, virtue, into Epan^, lovely, is the best. 

Among modem nations, the French appear to have most 
cultivated this species of wit, which Camaen says " they ex- 
ceedingly admire, and celebrate for the deep and far-fetched 
antiquity and mystical meaning thereof." In the rei^ of 
Francis the First^ when learning began to revive, they ** began 
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' their firet efi'orts was 



to distill tfaejr wits hei-ein ;" und s 
an auagram on the name of that ii 

Francois de Valoys De fa^on suis royal. 

Le Laboureur. the historian who wrote the " History of" 

plarles VI." and tlie " Genealogies of Noble FamiUes," was 

remely well plea£ed with an anagram made on the mistress 

f Charles IX. which he assures us was historically just. Her 

e was Marie Toiichet, which being auagrammatized, forms 

I channe tout. An equally happy anagram was made of the 

e of the assassin of Henry 111. of France. He was called 

e Jacques Clement. The anagram, without changing any 

uiff. is C'eit I'enfer qui in'a cree. Another, not less expressive, 

^ntsTormed by changing Louis de Boucherat ittio tit la bauthe 

da roi. M. de Boucherat being chancellor of France when the 

anagram was made. 

The following Latin anagram, also of French origin, 
■ Reserves particularly to be recorded. It is on the name of the 
Hiufortunate Alary Stuart : 

I Maria Stevarda Scotorum Regina — 

I Trusavi regnis morte amara cado. 

With the exception of the slight liberty, used in Latin- 
izing the word Stuart, this anagram is excellent, from the 
Wrong illustration which it fumiisneM of the cruel fate of that 
ich injured princess. 

It IS to a Frenchman, also, according to Camden, that 
I following very remarkable transposition of our Saviour's 
ne iit to be ascribed : 

I^e-suj — Zuv»i(, Tiioii art thai iheep. Allusion being made 
, the passage in Isaiah, chap. &o. v. 7. where it is pro- 
letically said — " He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
{d. as a sheeu before her shearers is dumb, so openeth he 
t his mouth.' 

There is another very extraordinary anagram in reference 
r Saviour, and, indeed, to that very circmnstance of his 
;, which the preceding passage in Isaiah seems so clearly to 
kre predicted. In the IH"* chapter of John. v. 38. Pilate is 
■id to have put Uiis question to Christ: " Wltat is truth !" 
Swhich he received no answer. These words in Latin, " Quid 
I Veritas ?" form the admirable anagram, '* Hit vir ijut aiUst /" 
Vch is perhups the most appropriate reply that could have 
ilea made; for in Him, of whom the question was usked, 
■th might fae said to have been personihed. 
r Calvin, in the title of his Inalituliom, printed at Strasburg 
I lo39. calls him&elf A Icitiiias. which is the anagram of ChI- 
pus, Bnd the name of a person of eminent learning in the 
■e of Ciiarlemagne, who contributed greatly to its rostors- 
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tion in that age. Calvin, who had a very strong enmity' 
against Rabelais, is said to have turned his name Kabelasim 
into rabie lasm^ while the wit, in revenge, found Jan cul in the 
name of Calvin. 

Of the success of the Komans in this art we have no ex- 
amples. Calvin alludes to the partiality of the Italians for it, 
" as the bishop of Grassa,*' he says, "a professor, therein testi- 
fieth ;" but he does not give us a single instance of their skill. 
" In England," he adds, " I know some, who, forty years since, 
have bestowed some idle hours herein with good success; 
albeit our English names, running rough with cragged con- 
sonants, are not so smooth and easy for transposition a? the 
French and Italian.'^ Accordingly, he only furnishes a single 
instance of English anagrammatism, which is on James I. 

Charles James Stuart: Claims Arthur's seat. 

**- And this,** says the author, gravely, "shows his un- 
doubted rightful claim to the monarchy of Britain, as successor 
to the valorous king Arthur!" This anagram was the pro- 
duction of Dr. Walter Gwyn, who, as appears from a note to 
one of Owen's epigrams, published a collection of these jeux 
d^esprit. It farther appears from Owen's note, that the anagram 
was written previous to the actual occurrence of the event 
which it seemed to indicate. In that case, it is not merely 
applicable to its original, as rec^uired by Camden's definition, 
but prophetically so, which, it is presumed, must be the 
highest merit, or ne plus uhra of this species of composition. 

Although Camden supplies us with only one English 
anagram, yet he subjoins a long list of transpositions in Latin 
by Englishmen, " of the names of divers great' personages, in 
most of which the sense may seem applyable to their good 
parts." Among the following, the first five, which relate to 
queen Elizabeth, may be thought worth transcribing : the first 
is Camden's own. 

Elizabetha Regina Angliee hera beasti. 

Elizabetha Regina ..•••• Angliae eris beata. 
Elizabetha Regina Angliae Anglis agna et Hiberise lea. 

In respect to the appropriateness of this anagram, it may 
be observed, that Gray, m nis " Bard," has the allowing line 
on queen Elizabeth : 

*^ Her Hon port, her awe-commanding face." 



Out of the words " Elisabetha Re^na Anglorum," the 
two following were made, both of which are remarkably 
apposite : 

** Magna bella tu heroina geris." 

*' Gloria regni salva manebit.'' 
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The last anagnun we shall transcribe from Camden, 
relates to lord chancellor EUesmere, whose name, Thonius 
^erton, was appropriately transposed into Geslat Utmorem: 
u this Camden suhjoins the following couplet: 
K Oris honore viget et mentis gettal fionorem, 

I Juris EgertonuR. dignus honore coli, 

In a volume of Sir Julius Cesar's collections in the LnuB< 
down MSS- there is a collection of anagrams, on the names 
of thf? kiug> the marquis of Buckingham and Hamilton, lady 
*■ plon, and Mr. Christopher Villiers, which Sir Julius has 
, . eiaphntically marked " trash." Great liberty is taken 
itK the names, and the anagrams are some of them not very 
^posite; each is followed by some doggrel verses. The fol- 
lowing arc the best of them : 

Jacobus Steuartus : ^Tu es ob justa cams. 

irgc Earle Buckinghame : Oh ! grave able king, grace me. 

Sir Symonds d'Ewes, in his account of Carr, eurl of 
erset and his wife, notices an anagram which appeared 
the time " not unworthy to be owned by the rarest wits of 



cage. 



Thomas Overbury:- 



! O! base murthyr! 



Kippis was very severe on Sir Symonds for praising such 
bagrnms ; but the fact is, that they were then the fashionable 
Bauaement of the wittiest and the most learned, as well as of 
e whose genius did not call them 



lakceniaoibW. hut mild fUHKmni." 
Sylvester, the translator of Du Bartas, considered htnuelf 
^jiniil«, when he found in the name of his sovereign the 
>ngest bond of affection to his service: viz. 

James Stuart: A just master. 

One " Mistris Maiy Fage," who flourished in the time of 
urlea I. was perhaps the most prolific anagrammntist Eng- 
r produced. She publinhed a whole book of anagrams 
WUcs, under the title of " Fame's Rowie," in which the 
f the king and queen, and all the dukes, maranesseB, 
iscounts, bishops, barnns, privy counsellors. Knights 
,.-B garter, and judges of Uie tliree kingdoms of England, 
»>tlaad, and Ireland, to the number of no less than four hun- 
i and twenty, are snagrammati^ed, and each anagram illus- 
ed by au equally curious acrostic. The following may serve 
aa a specimen of her manner. 
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To the Right Hon. John earl of Weymes, Lord Weymes. 

John Weymes. 
Anagrammma Shew men joy. 

I n your great honour, free from all alloy, 
O truly noble TTiyiwes, you sAeto men joy ; 
H aving your vertues in their clearer sight, 
N othing there is can breed them more delight. 

W ith joy your wisdome, so doth men content ; 

E ver we pray it mieht be permanent ; 

Y our virtuous life doth breed so great delight ; 

M en wish you endless joy, you to requite ; 

E temall joy may unto you succeede, 

S heioing men joy who do your comfort breed. 

An ftnagram on Monk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, 
on the restoration of Charles II. forms also a chronogram, as 
it includes the date of the event it records : 



Georgius Monke, Dux de Aumarh 
Ego Kegem reduxi. Anno Sa mdclvv. 

It was in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. 
as the examples alreadjr enumerated may in some degree 
prove, that this description of wit, together with the study 
of *' rebuses" and " illusions" was in the highest repute. 
It was no doubt borrowed from the French or the Italians, 
who were always great proficients in the production of these 
" quaint conceits." Thomas Billon, a Provencal, was so cele- 
brated for this species of wit or talent, that he was retained 
by Louis XIII. with a pension of twelve hundred livres, in 
quality of anagrammatist to the kine; and in the reign of 
Louis XIV. one Daurat had acquired so much celebrity in 
this line, that the most illustrious persons of the court gave 
him their names to anagrammatise. 

During the golden age of anagrammatism, Owen, the 
celebrated Welsh epigrammatist, flourished ; and although 
many of his compositions were founded upon those light 
conceits which form the subject of the present article, yet it 
must be allowed that most of his epigrams are very ingenious, 
and that many of them have not been surpassed by any Latin 
vniter since the time of Martial. The three following bear 
immediately on anagrams: 

Anagramma, — Galenus — ^Angelus. 

Angelus es bonus anne malus; Galene! salutis 
HumancB custos, angelus eigo. bonus. 

Lib. 2. Ep. 49. 
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De Fide, — Anagramma quincuplex. 
Recta fides, certa est, arfel mala schisiuata, non eat, 
Sicut Creta, fides fictilis, arte carei. 

lb. Ep. 12. 
Brevitaa,— Anaf^ramma triplex. 
P«rspicuu brevitate nihil magis aSicit aures ; 
In vfrbu, iibi ret postulat, estg brevts. 

Lib. 3. Ep.31. 
In a " New Help to Discourse," 12mo. London, 1684, we 
have an English anagram, with a very quaint epigranunntic 
" exposition." 

Toast A Sott. 

" A toaet is like a sot ; or, what is most 
Comparative, a sot is Xike a toast ; 
For when their substances in liquor sink. 
Both properly are said to be in drink." 
It is however on proper names that anagrams have chie6y 
been exercised ; and much of their merit arises from the asso- 
ciation of ideas — " a trifier can only produce what is trifling, 
but an elegant mind may delight by some elegant allusions, 
and a satirical one by its causticity." A alight reversing of 
Uie letters in a name produced a happy compliment i as, in 
Vernon was found Remun: and the celebrated Sir Thomas 
Wiat bore his own designatttm in his name, — a wit. Of the 
poet Waller, the magrammatist said, 

" His brows need not with laurel to be bound. 
Since in his luniie with tawrel he is crown 'd." 
Handle Holmes, the author of a Treatise on Heraldry, was 
complimented by au expressive anagram : 
Lo ! men's herald. 
The word Loraine forms alerion. on which account that 
family took alerions for their coat of arms. 

" Anagrams," says Mr. D'Israeli, " were often devoted lo 
the personal attachments of love or friendship,— a friend de- 
lighted to twine his name with that of his friend. Crashawe 
the poet had h literary intimate of the name of Car, who was 
bia posthumous editor ^ and in prefixing some elegiac lines, 
discovers that his best friend Cra«liawe was Car ; for so the 
sua^nun of Crashawf rums — Ac w<u Car. On this quaint dis- 
covery, he has indulged all the tenderness of liis recol- 
lectJODs : 

" Was Car then Crashawe, or was Ciashawe Car? 
Since both within one name combined are. 
Yea. Car's Crashawe, he'* Car : tis love alone 
Which melte two hearts, of both composing one, 
So Crashawe 's still the same," Sic. 
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A happy anagram on a person's name mi^ht have a moral 
effect on the feelings, as there is reason to believe that cer- 
tain celebrated names have had some influence on the moral 
character. When one Martha Nicholson was fomid out to be 
soon calm in heart, the anagram, in becoming familiar to her« 
might afford an opportune admonition. Perhaps the happiest 
anamram of this sort was that produced on Lady Eleanor 
Davies, the wife of the celebrated Sir John Davies, the poet. 
She was the Cassandra of the age; and several of her pre- 
dictions encouraged her to conceive she was a prophetess. As 
her prophecies in the troubled times of Charles I. were usually 
against the government, she was at length brought by them 
into the high court of commission. The prophetess was not 
a little mad, and fancied the spirit of Daniel was in her, from 
an anagram she had formed of her name : 

Eleanor Davies :— Reveal, O Daniel ! 

The anagram had too much by an / and too little by an 5; 
yet Daniel and Reveal were in it, and that was sufficient 
to satisfy her inspirations. The court attempted to expel the 
spirit from the lady ; but the bishops reasoned the point with 
her out of the scriptures, to no purpose, she poising text 
against text, until one of die deans of the arches, says Ueylin, 
*' shot her through and through with an arrow borrowed from 
her own quiver.'* Taking up a pen, he hi^ upon this excel- 
lent anagram : 

Dame Eleanor Davies : Never so mad a ladie ! 

This happ}r fancy put the solemn court into a laughter, and 
Cassandra into the utmost dejection of spirits. Foiled by 
her own weapons, her energy suddenly forsook her; and either 
she never afterwards ventured on prophecying, or the anagram 
perpetually reminded her hearers of her state- — ^for we near 
no more of this prophetess. 

Addison relates a humourous account of an anagram- 
matist, who after shutting himself up for half a year, and 
taking many liberties with the name of his mistress, 
discovered, on presenting his anagram, that he had mis-spelt 
her surname. He was so thunderstruck with his misfortune, 
that in a little time after he lost his senses, which, indeed, 
had been very much impaired by the continual application he 
had given to his anagram. 

The selection of anagrams here made might have been 
considerably extended, but they will be sufficient to show the 
ingenuity of the writers in former times in this art, and it may 
now only be necessary to transcribe a few of the best anagrams 
of the present day, made by those who, as Camden says, have 
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^^^P bestowed some idle hours in distilling their wito herein." 
^^Hn the following French wordK will be found an extraordinary 
^^^Vuagram — " La Sevoiutton Fraiifaiie." Take from these the 
wora " Veto." known as the first prerogative of Louis XIV. 
opposed to the revolutionists, and the remaining letters will 
form the words " Un Corse Injiiiira," in English, "A Corsican 
~^ball end it." Bonaparte was rather a fertile subject for 
icagrams, as will appear from the following examples ; 

Napoleon Bonaparte : No : appear not at Elba. 

Napoleon Bonaparte: Bona rapta. leno, pone. 

lUcins Napoleon Bonaparte : 1 subaltero Nerone arma 

Imperator. £apiunt populi. 

The great rival with Bonaparte in the military glories of 
the age furnishes a no less appropriate anagram ; 



Arthur Wellesley Duke of Wellington- 
Let well foil'd Qaul secure thy r 



That on the hero of the Nile was still better, and perhaps 
pne of the happiest of modem anagrams : 

Horatio Nelson :—— Honor est ^ Nilo. 

The following one is very descriptive of the melancholy 
■vent which it records. The letters P. C. must here be taken 
D stand for Princess Charlotte. 

Priuceaa Charlotte Augusta of Wales — 

P.C. 

Her august race is tost ! 

O ! fatal news ! 

The following are amusing, and, generally, very appro- 

~ priate : 

Revolution .... Love to ruin- 
Telegraph .... Great help. 
^^_ Caduogue .... Got as a clue. 

^^K Charades Hard case. 

^^H Lan-yers .... Sly ware. 

^^H When, at the General Peace of 1814, Prussia became en- 
^^^bricbcd with a portion of Saxony, the king of Prussia issued 
^^^M new coinage of rix dollars with the name of that coin, which, 
^^^nn Qennan, is Reichstahler, impressed on them. These cir- 
^^culnte in the Prussian part of Saxony; and the Saxons, by 
thuB dividing the word Ein-Reidi-tla/il-er. makt out a sentence, 
of which the literal translation is, " He stole a kingdom." 
_Tlie FniHch, who are very fond of making anagrams, have 
^discovered that Xm Sainle Alliance is nothing mure ihait 
It Saiute Canaille. 
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PROCLAMATION AGAINST MILTON. 

The biographers of Milton speak highly of the Iemt|ir 
of Charles II. to the immortal bard, but mention an order 
which was issued to seize two of his political works. It itis 
not, however, until 1797, that a copy of the royal proclamaticHi 
for that purpose was discovered, when it was found to 1^ 
much more severe than was generally believed. The follow^ 
ing is a copy of this royal order fbr seizing and burning the 
works of a man, whose talents haVe bieen the admiration 
of ages. 

By the King, 

A Proclamation for calling in and suppressing two books, 
written by John Milton, the one intituled, Johannis 
Miltoni, Angii pro Populo Anglicano Defensio contra 
Claudii Anonymi, alias Salmasii, Defensionem Regiam; 
and the other, in answer to a book intituled. The Por- 
traiture of His Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings; and also to a third book, intituled. The 
Obstructors of Justice, written by John Goodwin. 

*' Charles R. 

" Whereas John Milton, late of Westminster, in the 
County of Middlesex, hath published in print two several 
books, the one intituled, Johannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio, contra Claudii Anonymi, alias Salmasii, 
De^nsionem Regiam; and the other, in answer to a book 
intituled. The Portraiture of His Sacred Majeste in his Soli- 
tudes and Sufferings. In both which are contained sundry 
treasonable passages a^inst vs and our government, and 
impious endeavours to justifie the horrid and unmatchable 
murder of our late dear father of glorious memory. 

" And whereas John Goodwin, late of Coleman-street, 
London, clerk, hath also published in print a book, intitled. 
The Obstructors of Justice, written in defence of the traitorous 
sentence against his late Majesty. And whereas the said 
John Milton and John Goodwin are both fled, or so obscure 
themselves, that no endeavours used for their apprehension 
can take effect, whereby they might be brought to legal trial, 
and deservedly receive condign punishment Xov their treasons 
and offences : now to the end that our good subjects may not 
be corrupted in their jud^ents with such wicked and trai- 
torous principles as are dispersed and scattered throughout 
the betore-mentioned books : we, upon the motion of the 
Commons in Parliament now assembled, do hereby strictly 
charge and command all and every person and persons what- 
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, who live in any city, borough, or town incorporate, 
Jiin this our kingdom of England, the dominion of Wales, 
i the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in whose hand» any of 
me hooks ore or hereafter shall be, that they, upon pain of 
r high displeasure, and the consequence thereof, do forth- 
nth, upon publication of thiH our command, or within ten 
■lYS immediately following, deliver, or cause the same to be 
Mlivered, to the mayor, bailiff, or other chief officer or magis- 
' 1 any of the said cities, boroughs, or towns iocorpo- 
^te, where such person or persons so uve ; or if living out of 
Biy city, borough, or town incorporate, then to the next 
vstice of peace adjoining to his or their dwelling or place of 
Jbode: or if living in either of our universities, then to the 
pce-chascellor of that university where he or they do 
saide. 

' And in default of such voluntary delivery, which we 
npect in observance of our said command, that then and 
fter the time before limited is expired, the said chief magis- 
mle of all the said cities, boroughs, or towns incorporate, 
Uid the justices oi' the peace in Uieir several counties, and 
^ e vice>chancellor8 of our said universities respectively, 
e hereby commanded to seize and take all and every the 
9>ooks aforesaid, in whose hands or possession soever they 
Bhall he found, and certifie the names of tlie offenders unto 
our privy council. 

" And we do hereby also give special charge and com- 
_inand to the said chief magistrates, justices of the peace, 
ind vice-chancellors, respectively, that they cause the said 
KtokH which shall be so brought unto any of their hands, or 
Kiced, or taken as aforesaid, by virtue of this our proclama- 
pion, to he delivered to the respective sheriffs of those counties 
lirhere llicy respectiVelv live, the first and next assizes that 
*iall after happen. And the said sheriffs are hereby also 
KQuired, in time of holding such assizes, to cause the same 
lo oe publicly burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

" And we do further strictly charge and command, that 
ton man hereafter presume to print, vend, sell, or disperse any 
of the aforesaid books, upon pain of our heavy displeasure, 
and of such further puDinhmenl, as for their presumption in 
that behalf may any way be inflicted upon them by the laws 
_ of this realm." 

" Given at our court at Whitehall, the 13"" of August, 
in the twelfth year of our reign, 1672." 
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THE FIRE OF LONDON. 

The following lines on the fire of London in 1666 were 
found written on a blank leaf of an early edition of one of the 
classics. They are entitled. 

On the unhappy Conflagration of England's Metropolis. 

Let teares distill to quenche those fiery flames ; 
Let eyes be engines to extoU the names 
Of weeping poets ; let Parnassus' hill 
Drop doleful elegies into my quill. 
Were Ovid now alive, free nrom his hearse. 
He'd prove our friend in making English verse ; 
Would God ! Melpomene (that weeping muse,) 
Would England's fair metropolis peruse ; 
Now clad m ashes, she would be content 
T' engrave black fancy on its monument. 
But stay, her children now their summons have 
To usher this, their mother, to her grave ; 
Now England's clad in black at th' obsequie. 
As sore displeas'd at London's livery. 
O ! that our wits could make this dame survive. 
Whose death of joy did English heart deprive ; 
Then might this fiie be but to refine her. 
And make her lustre to appear diviner ; 
But, if that cannot be, we all may rue it. 
And say. Nunc seges ubi Trojafuit. 



1 WOULD AND I WOULD NOT: 



Stg)potedto hewrUten by NickoUu HreioH, a Naiiot of Staffordshbrtf who djutrngwhed 
hiauelf in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth by writing Pa$toTaUy SonmetM, andMatbigale. 

I would I were a man of greatest power. 

That sways a scepter on this world's great masse. 
That I mi^ht sit on toppe of pleasure's tower. 
And matce my will my way, where'er I passe ; 
That Law might have her being from my breath. 
My smile might be a life, my frowne a death. 

And yet I would not ; for then doe I feare 
Envy or malice would betray my trust ; 
And some vile spirit, though against the heire. 
Would seeke to lay mine honor in the dust : 
Treason or murther would beset me so, 
I should not know who were my friend or foe. 
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No ; I doe raUier wUh the lowe estate. 

And be an honest man of meane degree ; 
Be lov'd for good, and give no cause of hate. 
And dime no higher than a hawthome-tree ; 
Pay every man liis owne, give reason right. 
And worke all daye, and take my rest at night. 

For sure in couries aie worlds of costly cares. 

That comber Reason in his course ot rest: 
Let me but learoe how thrift both spends and spares, 
jVud make enough as good as any feast ; 

And fast, and pruy my daies mav have good end, 
jVnd welcome ul, that pleaseth God to send ! 

I would I were a Player, and could act 
As many parts a» come upon a stage; 
And in my braine could maVe a full compact 
Of all tnat passeth betwixt youth and age ; 
That 1 might have five shares in every play. 
And let them laugh, tliat bear the bell away. 

And yet I would not; for then doe I feare. 

If I should gall some o;oos-cappe with my speech. 

That he would fret and fume, and chafe ana sweare. 

As if some 

And in s _ 

Disturbe both me, and all the companie. 

1 would I were a Poet, and could WTite 

The passage of this palti-y world in rime ; 
And talke of warres, and many a valiant 6ght, 
And how the captaines did to honour clime ; 
Of wise and faire, of gratious, virtuous, kinde. 
And of the bounty ofa noble minde; 

But speake but little of the life of love. 

Because it in a thing so hurde to finde; 
And touch but little at the turtle-dove, 

Seeing there are but fewe byrdes of that kinde : 
And libel! against lewde and wicked hart«. 
That on the earth do play the devill's parts. 

And yet ) would not; for theo would my brainea 

Be with a world of toyes intoxicate ; 
And I tdiould fall upon a thousand vaines 
Of this and that, and well I know not what: 
When some would say. that saw my frantick filtea, 
" Surely the Poet is beaide his wittes." 



flea had bit him by the breech ; 
e passion, ur strange agonie. 
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I would I were a man of warlike might. 

And had the title of a General ; 
To point the captaines every one their fight. 

Where shoula the vanguard and the rereward fkll. 
Who should be leaders of the forlome hope, 
And who the entrance to the army ope. 

And yet I would not ; for then I might see 

How discontent mi^ht cause a mutinie. 
Whereby the army mi^ht in danger be. 
To be surprized by 3ie enemie; 

Or by tne loss of men, for honor's gaine. 

To wound my conscience with a bloody paine. 

No ; I had rather praise the course of peace. 

And study how to helpe to holde the same ; 
And how soone quarrels ill begun may cease. 
And how to keepe accord in quiet frame : 
That old and young may live contented so. 
That to their graves may all in quiet goe. 

I would I were an excellent Divine, 

That had the Bible at my fingers' ends ; 
The world might heare out of this mouth of mine. 
How God (ud make his enemies his friends : 
I were so follow^, as if none but I 
Could plainely speak of true divinity. 

And yet I would not ; for then, ten to one, 

I should be called but a Precisian, 
Or Formalist; and might go preach alone 
Unto my holy brother Funtan ; 

And so be flouted for my zealous love. 
In taking pains for* other men's behove. 

No ; I had rather read and understand 

The rules of grace* that have the learned led 
To know the power of the Almighty hand. 

And with what foode the blessed flocke are fed ; 
Rather than with a thundering and long praier 
To leade into presumption or despaire. 

To tell you truly what I wish to be. 

And never would be other, if I could. 
But in the comfort of the heav'n decree. 
In soul^ and bodie that I ever should — 

Though in the world, not in the world to live. 
But to my God my service wholly give. 



N 
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This would I be, and would no other he. 

But a religious servant of my God ; 
And know there ia none other Ood but He ; 
And wiitingly to suffer mercy's rod; 
Joy in htf grace, aiid live but in his love. 
And Beelie my blisse but in the heaven above. 

And I would frame a kind of faithfull praier 

For all estates within the state of Grace ; 

That careful love might never know despaire, 

No servile feare might faithfull love deface: 

And this would Iboth day and ni|£ht devise. 

To make my humble spirit's exercise. 

And I would read the rules of sacred life ; 
Perswade the troubled soule to patience. 
The husband care, and comfort to the wife. 
To childe and servant due obedience. 

Faith to the friend, and to the neighbour peace. 
That love might live, and quarrels all may cease- 
Pray for the health of all that are diseased. 

Confession unto all that are convicted. 
And Patience unto all that are displeased. 
And Comfort unto all that are afflicted. 
And Mercy unto all that have o3ended. 
And Grace to all, that all may be amended. 

Flatter not folly with an idle faith, 

Nor let earth stand upon her owne desart ; 
But mhewe, what Wisdome, in the Scripture, saith, 
The fruitfull hand doth shew the faithfull heart ; 
Believe tlie Word, and thereto bend the will. 
And teach obedience for a blessed skill. 

Chide sinners, as the father doth his childe. 

And keepe them in the awe of lovine feare; 
Make sin most hateful!, but in words be milde. 
That humble patience may the better heare ; 
And wouncled conscience may receive reliefe. 
When true repentance pleads thi" sinner's griefe. 

Yet Hatter not the foul delight of sinne. 

But make it loathsome in the eie of love. 
And seeke the heart with holy thoughts to winne 
Unto tile best way, to the soul's behove : 

So teach, so live, that both in word and dcede 
The world may joy the heavenly rules to rendr. 
K 2 
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Heale the infect of sinne with oile of grace. 

And wash the soule with true contrition's teares ; 
And when Confession shews her heavy case. 
Deliver Faith from all infernal feares. 

That when high Justice threatens Sin with death, 
Mercy again may give Repentance breath. 

Thus would I spend, in service of my God, 

The ling'ring howres of these few daies of mine. 
To show how sin and death are overtrod. 
But by the vertue of the power divine ; 

Our thoughts but vaine, our substance slime and dost. 
And only Christ for our eternal trust ! 

This would I be 4 and say " would not" no more. 

But only-«-not be otherwise than this : 
AH in effect, but, as I said before. 
The life in that life's kingdome's love of His, 
My glorious God, whose grace all comfort gives. 
Than h^ oh earth the greatest man that lives ! 



FRENCH BIBLIOGRAPH\\ 

The following are a few of the first books printed in the 
French language : 

A.D. 1473. Le Jardin de Devotion, auquel Vkme devote 
quiert son amoureux Jhesucrist. Bruges. Colard Mansion. 

In the Royal Library at Paris, is the Penitence D'Adiim, 
a manuscript translated from the Latin into French, by the 
same Colard Mansion. 

It is singular that the first work printed in French should 
be printed in the Netherlands. 

A.D. 1475. Le Livre de Maistre Aldobrandin, pour la 
sant^ du corps garder; compost k la requeste du Koi de 
France. Gotnic type; printed about 1476. 

Aldobrandin was a learned physician at Florence; he 
died A.D. 1327. The family name of Pope Clement VIII. 
was Aldobrandin. 

It will appear that the list commences with a book of 
piety and a book on medicine : this is the natural order of 
things, — ^first to think of the soul, then the body, and after- 
wards the cultivation and amusement of the mind. 
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A. D. I47G. Lea Grandes Chroniques de France, appelles 
Chronitfueit de St. Dents. de|iuis les Trnvens jusqu'a la Mort 
de Charles VII, in I'Ostpl (the Hotel) de Pasquier Bonhonirae, 
le xvi jour de Janvier, I'aii de Grace 147(). 3 vols, folio; 
Gothic. 

It was the Beuedicliiies who were employed to collect 
mulenaU for the history of France; with what attention to 
truth may be gathered from the following extract, touching 
"le amours of Charles Vil. and Agues Sorel, by whom, it is 
ell known, he had two children. 

I, chronicler, desiring to write true, have duly informed 

mytelf, and without hction. of the truth; and have found, as 

well by knights, counsellors, physicians, surgeons, and other 

domestic servanlK, examined on oath, as to my office belongs, 

in order to disabuse the people; that during five years that 

the beautiful Agnes remamed with the queen, the king never 

frequented her but in grand company, and never In the 

absence of the queen; never having used to her any free 

_counlenance, not even to touch her below the chin; nnd after 

amusements (eshats). Charles retired to his lodging, and 

la fair Agnca to hers, but he loved to chat with her because 

le was joyous, and amongst the most beautiful, the youngest, 

id that she sought all sortis of amusements to cheat his 

nking and his ennui." 

1476. La Grande L(>gende Dort-e. 

1477. La Legendc des Saints Nouveaux. 

The followiug will give a fair idea of the contents : 

(Article. Life of Saint Macaire.) " Saint^Macaire prayed 
r the devil that he might be admitted into paradise, uur 
iviour heard his prayer, nnd sent him an angel, who told 
pirn, that if the deviL would say a verse of the Psalm Miserere, 
Mginiiing thus : Quoniam imt/itilalem mram ego cvpwsco, €t pec- 
alum meum contra me at temper, he should go into paradise. 
kiot Macaire went to the devil, and told him. that if he 
rould confess, and »ay this verse every day, be would go to 
•radUe. The devil told him he would ao nothing of the 
kind. — that he had never sinned ; so the devil did not go to 
paradise. The angel then begged Saint JVlncairc never to pray 
lor one damned in hell, nor for tliose who were obstinate in 
wij, who would not be pardoned." 
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MILTON'S PORTRAIT. 

Granger says, that Marshal's Portrait of Milton was 
the first print of him ever published ; and Sahnasins, in his 
''Defensio Regia/' says it gave him a more adyantageoas 
idea of his person than he ever had before. Milton himself, 
however, had a very different opinion of it, as may be gathered 
from the following translation of some Greek verses which he 
wrote under a copy of the portrait: " Will any one say that this 

f>ortrait was the work of an ingenious hand ? My very friends, 
ooking at my own natural countenance, know not whom it 
represents, but laugh at the awkward imitation of the idiotic 
artist." 



DRUNKEN PENALTY. 



In the register of the parish of Iken, in Suffolk, there is 
an entry of the body of a man, dying drunk, being put into 
the fire. It is as follows: ''Sepultorum 1669, Eawaidus 
Reeve, nuper de Iken Hall, rediens, die Veneris decimo 
Novembris, a Saxmundham; super impletus (noctumo tem- 
pore) fortioribus liquoribus, de equo ipsius decidens, confregit 
collum ejus, ad subitaneam ipsius et norrendam mortem; qui 
versus matutinem tempus inventus fuit per Thomas Crane, de 
Sudboum, mortuus; et proximo die, vespertine tempore, in 
ignem posUus*^ 



ON FORTUNE. 
Bt Cuthbbrt Bolton,— 1(»03. 

Fortune is sweet. Fortune is sour. 
Fortune will laugh. Fortune will lower ; 
The fading fruit of Fortune's flower 
Doth ripe and rot both in an hour. 
Fortune can give. Fortune can take, 
Fortime can mar. Fortune can make ; 
When others sleep, poor I do wake. 
And all for unkind Fortune's sake. 
Fortune sets up. Fortune pulls down. 
Fortune soon loves, but hates as soon : 
She is less constant than the moon. 
Shell give a groat, and take a crown. 

Lansdown MS. No. 101. 
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LIBERTV OF THE PRESS. 

That arbitrary moimrcli, James II. had no sooner ag- 
wnded the throne of England, thau lie distinguished his 
sign by an odioun attack upon the liberty of the press. The 
ung succeeded to the sceptre on the \d'" ol' February, 1686; 
luo an llie 21" of May he issued an order to the Stationers' 
Company, by the then censor of the press. Sir Roger L'Estrange. 
fi this (locum ent, after adverting to what he was pleased to 
tol) the scandalous and intolerable licentiousness of the press, 

declares the conim:iii<l of it to be a prerogative indis- 
tensably necessary to the sovereignty of the crown imperial, 
ind. in the exercise of that prerogative, issued the following 
^rdvr for its future regulation : 

1. "That all books of and concerning the common laws 
of the realm, are to be licensed by the lord chancellor, the lord 
keeper of the grent seal of England, the lords chief justices, 
chief baron, or one or more of them, or by their or one or more 
of their appointments. 

2. "That all books of history, and books concerning the 
le of tlie realm, or other bookji concerning any affairs of 
te or history whatsoever, are to be licensed by his majesty's 
ncipal secretaries of state for the time being, or one of 

lem, or by their or one of their appointments. 

3. '■ That nil books concerning heraldry, titles of honour 
aud arms, or otherwise concerning the office of earl-marshal, 

to be licensed by the earl-muriihul for the time being, or 
one of his appointment. 

4. " Thai all books of divinity, physic, philosophy, arta, 
id sciences, be licensed and allowed by the archoishop of 

iterbury, the bishop of London for the time bein^, or by 
or nior« of thvir appointments, or by either of the chan- 
OTB or vice-chancellors of tlie two universities for the (tme 
ig; the said chancellors and vice^chaucellors, however, 
,Iy naviug the power to license such books as are to be im- 
inted or reprinted within the limits of the said uDiverstties 
ipcctivelv, out not in London or elsewhere. 

5. " That with respect to such miscellaneous books and 
ipers as shall not properly fall under any of Ihe above, they 

subjected to the censure of the surveyor of the press for 
B time being, or such of his deputies as shall by him, the 
id itorveyor, be thereunto authorized and nppoiuled." 
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The Stationers' Company were commanded to see this 
order strictly carried into effect, and to take special care that 
no book should be entered or published at their hall without 
such license being first obtained. 



THE FEAST OF THE ASS. 

Of the deplorable state of relieion, and of the wretched 
superstition that reigned in the tenm and several succeeding 
centuries, no stronger proof need be adduced than that of the 
Feast of the Ass, celebrated in several churches in France, in 
commemoration of the Virgin Mark's flight into Egypt. This 
festival was celebrated at Beauvais, on the H*** of January, 
1223. They chose a beautiful youn? woman,' whom they 
richly attired, and placed a lovely infant in her arms. She 
then mounted an ass richly caparisoned, and rode in proces- 
sion, followed bv the bishops and cler^, from the cathedral 
to the church oi St. Stephen, where sne was placed near the 
altar, and high mass commenced. Instead, however, of the 
usual responses by the people, they were taught to imitate 
the braying of the ass ; and at the conclusion of the service, 
the priest, instead of the usual words with which he dismissed 
the people, brayed three times, and the people brayed or 
uttered the imitative sounds Hmhau! Hinhau! ninhau! 
Durin? the ceremony, a ludicrous composition, half Latin, 
half French, was sung with ereat vociferation in praise of 
the ass ; of this medley the following is a translation : 

From the country of the east. 
Came this strong and handsome beast : 
This able ass beyond compare. 
Heavy loads and packs to bear. 

Now, seignior ass, a noble bray ; 
That beauteous mouth at large display ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofts yield. 
And oats abundant load the field. 

True it is, his pace is slow. 
Till he feel the quick'ning blow ; 
Till he feel the urging goad. 
On his buttock well bestowed. 
Now, seignior ass, &c. 
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He was bora on Sbechem's hill ; 
In Reuben's vales he fed his fill ; 
He drank of Jordan's sacred stream^ 
And gamboled in Bethlehem. 

Now, seignior ass, &c* 

See that broad majestic ear ! 
Born he is the yoke to wear : 
All his fellows be surpasses ! 
He's the very lord of asses ! 

Now, seignior ass, &c. 

In leaping, he. excels the fawn ; 
The deer, the colts upon the lawn ; 
Less swift the dromedaries ran. 
Boasted of in Midian. 

Now, seignior ass, &c. 

Gold from Araby the blest, 
Seba, myrrh, of myrrh the best. 
To the church this ass did bring ; 
We his sturdy labours sing. 

Now, seignior ass, &c. 

While he draws the loaded wain. 
Or many a pack, he don't complain 
With his jaws, a noble pair. 
He doth craunch his homely fare. 

Now, seignior ass, &c. 

The bearded barley and its stem. 
And thistles, yield his fill of them : 
He assists to separate. 
When its thresh'd, the chaff from wheat. 

Now, signior ass, &c. 

Amen ! bray most honoured ass,* 
Sated now with grain and grass ; 
Amen repeat. Amen reply. 
And disregard auliquity. 



• Here the an b made to bend his knees. 
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The final choriis, as given by Du Cange,* is certainly an 
imitation of asinine braying; and when performed by the 
whole congregation^ must have produced a most inharmonious 
symphony. 

M. Millin has published an account of this festival, as 

Kictised in the catnedral of Sens in the thirteenth century, 
e details are taken from a manuscript missal of that church, 
now kept in the town library ; originally composed by Pierre 
Corbeil, archbishop of Sens, who died June 1322. The manu- 
script is said to be beautifully written, and the cover of it to 
be ornamented with representations of all the operations of 
vintage, and other analagous mythological subjects. At the 
time the missal was written, the ceremonies were become 
entirely bacchanalian and impious. The priests were be- 
smeared with lees of wine, and entered the choir dancing 
and singing obscene songs : the deacons and sub-deacons pro- 
faned the altar by eating in the filthiest manner, and playing 
cards upon it, whilst the priest was celebrating mass ; pieces 
of old shoes were put upon the censer, and burnt instead of 
incense; and the deacons and their companions were after- 
wards carried through the streets in carts, practising various 
indecencies. For several days, the most disgusting and 
extravagant actions were continued, and drunkenness and 
wanton singing universally prevailed both among the clergy 
and laity. 

Attempts were made, at different periods, to suppress 
these sottish superstitions, but, unfortunately, without suc- 
cess Mauritius, bishop of Paris, who died in 1196, laboured 
to abolish them ; but the missal already noticed, which appears 
to have been drawn up ex officio, shews how completely he 
failed. In 1245, Odo, bishop of Sens, prohibited the offensive 
disguises, and repressed some of the mummeries and licentious- 
ness which had become part of the festival, but did not re- 
move the whole ; for, in 1444, the Faculty of Theology, at the 
request of several bishops, wrote to all the prelates and 
chapters to abolish this custom. It is, nevertheless, evident, 
by the acts of the council held in 1460, that the grossnesses 
merely of this ceremony were retrenched : the council forbids 
caricature habits, false and uncouth singing; and orders, that 
on the precenter of the fools, as he was called on this occasion, 
not more than three pails of vmter, at most, should be thrown, and 



* The final chorus is as follows : 

** Hez va ! hez va ! hez va he ! 
Bialx, are asnes, car allez ; 
BeUe boucbe car chantez." 
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iht church : the other ceremonies, if practised out of the church, 
w«re penuitted. From so gentle a remons trance, it could uol 
be expected that the festival would be materially checked ; 
aiid we are not Hurprised to leara that it was ofiicially per- 
mitted by acts of the chapter of Sena, in 1314 and lol7. fetiU 
llater, permisaions are found, but with gradual prohibition of 
nndecencies. till at length it ceased, towards ttie end of the 
■ixteenth century. 

This ridiculous festival was not limited to France. 
Micliaelis, who supposes that annual (airs originated in the 
jonvention of thejpeople for religious purposes, conjectures, 
^at one of th« Uerman annual fairs, denominated Miasen, 
f>m the masaes formerly said at those times, owed its rise to 
lOme ceremony of this kind. The fair is held on the Wednes- 
Uy after Easter, near Querfurt, in the place called the Area- 
Ueadow. In England, Robert Orosset^te, or Greatbead, 
^shop of Lincoln, in the eleventh century, ordered his dean 
ind cnapter to abolish, on account of its licentiousness, the 
peaal of Asi<es, which had been annually celebrated in Lincoln 
athedral on the feast of the circumcision. 

i^stival itself probably derives its origin from that 
^incipie of accommodation to the manners and prejudices of 
he people, which led to the adoption of rites and ceremonies, 
J imitation of the Pagans : the corotmtiuit of' the asi was part of 
Itc ceremony of the feast of Vesta, an honour conferred upon 
Qua good quadruped, because, according to the Pagan mytho- 
logy, it had, by its braying, saved Vesta from being violated 
^ f the Lampeacon god. 



THE KING OP THE CITEROQIIOIS TO ROUSSEAU. 

TuAT wayward philosopher, Jean Jaquea Rousseau, was 
_)Tcr more happily satirized than in ajeii iVapril, in French, 
■tilled " A Letter from the King of the Cheroquoiii to 
L J. Rousseau," of which the foUowmg is a translation. 

"TIiou wilt no doubt be surprised, that a prince so 
mote should olTcr thee his protection and friendship ; but to 
.rhat part of the earth has not the report of thy talents, and 
Mrticularly of ihy misfortunes, penetrated? The accounts 
■hich have been given me of botli, interest me for thee ; and 
ua interest becomes stronger by an infinity of relations, which 
iak« me comprehend, that the people whose king 1 an, niul 
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the climate which I inhabit, are more adapted for thee than 
those of ungrateful Europe. Yet I could not help wondering, 
that, notwithstanding all thy misfortunes, it has been thy lot 
to be protected by princes, beloved by women, and admired 
by men of superior genius ; I have been told, in answer, that, 
in your Europe, there is a certain refinement in circumstances, 
of which, as yet, we have no idea; that it would be more to 
the advantage of a man, and more glorious for him, to meet 
with great and celebrated misfortunes, than to enjoy the 
ftpplause of mediocrity; the unfortunate thereby appears 
greater, becomes an interesting object to one part of the uni- 
verse, and his pathetic powers can much better exert them- 
selves in drawing misfortunes and misery, than in describing 
ErQsperity. Those indeed were new and almost incompre- 
ensible ideas for me. What (did I ask) what becomes tnen 
x)f eratitude ? Is gratitude not of the European virtues ? I am 
told, that there is a certain management of virtues ; that it is 
taste and circumstances which decide on them ; whence it is 
clear, that he whose glory it is to be unfortunate, will act 
against conunon sense in stooping to that gratitude which 
acknowledges benefits received : why (says I men, blundering 
still througn the reasonable principles of a savage) the result 
of this is, that his character is essentially ungrateful. To 
those reflections there was no answer; therefore ^is thou that 
must explain them. 

*' I come now to those relations and conveniences which 
might prevail on thee to accept of the invitation to live among 
the Cneroauois. Thou fliest cities, and abhorrest their 
luxury ; we nave no cities ; luxury is no word in our language. 
Thou lovest solitude and retreat ; hail to my immense desarts ! 
Thou art frightened at celebrity, — satire is a dart in thy side ; — 
we can neither read nor write, and therefore thou wilt be 
unknown. In short, thou wilt find us very near that state of 
simple nature, which thou hast drawn so strongly, and which 
thou seemest to remret with so much warmth. 

** Science and arts have corrupted manners ; ours are 
yet pure. 

" Thou hast made inquiries into the origin of inequality 
among men, the spring of their misery ; 'twill be thy task 
to teach us how to preserve that equality which is yet 
among us. 

" Thou hast sketched out the principles of the laws of 
society ; if ever dreadful necessity snould oblige us to police 
and politeness, we may have recourse to thee. 

** Thou hast proved, that the nonsense of dogmas and of 
sects has torn the religion of Christ to pieces ; our religion is 
as simple as thou couldest wish. 
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" Thou hast hak-hed a plan of education, which aeems 

\ chimencal in Europe, where all is corrupted ; but: thou mayest 

five it reality amongst our youths and virgins : there is only a 

iertain Helnise. which woiifd not do for this climate ; take my 

Ivice, and leave it behind. I have been assured, t)iat the 

pimiu thou there settest between vice and virtue are so narrow, 

Ihst the gross judgments of our people would not be able to 

Jistinguisb them, especially aa vice has been embellished with 

nticiag colours, and so might be capable of making us vicious. 

Mcause so amiable ; leave that book to thy enemies ; leave it 

with a vengeance ; but to us, tliy friends, bring only what we 

may profit by. 

" To be sure, thy arrival here will not have the triumphant 
■■ir of Paris, or of London; but it will have that simplicity thou 
Hoalest on. I shall wait upon thee on the banks of the Ontario, 
Tile calumet in my hand. Adieu i 

' P.S, — I have fovffOtten to mention those writings, which, 
[ am told, have torn the bowels of thy country : bring them 
bot ; bum them ; but those pretty comic operas of thine bring ; 
They will make ns laugh." 



THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS. 

i the year 181G. a collection of upwards of three hun- 
Ircd original letters of the great Duke of Marlborough were 
M>l<) by public auction. They were chiefly addressed to Sir 
Charles Hedges, the secretary of state, and many of them were 
of very considerable interest. These letters, together with 
three notes written by queen Anne to her favourite secretary, 
re sold for five hundred and seventy guineas. 

The notes themselves do honour to the head and heart of 

B queen. Two of them are upon the melancholy subject of 

e execution of a capital convict of the name of JeHVies. The 

PrL incloses to the minister a petition which her majesty had 

I in fiivour of the culprit; upon which she says to her 

r, " it Appears he has a wife and six children ;" and 

Wndudes, " tfil he a case of comprnmn." (that is. a casewliere 

rcy can properly he shewn,) " take care that his life be 

ea." 

The other note of the following day, states that she has 

I' btm (0 presKil by thr lamuui," (tlie wife of JetTries, no doubt,) 

i positively commands a respite of the execution, to afford 

M for a full inquiry into the circumstances of the cas^. 
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The third communication from her majesty is of an open 
letter, which she had written to lord Peterborrow, and tnus 
submits to the perusal of her secretary. 

Her majesty uniformly subscribes herself, " Your very 
affectionate friend, Anne KJ' 



LA GRANGETS PHILIPPICS. 

Certain " Philippiques," which M. La Grange com- 
posed in 1720, against rhilip, duke of Orleans, then regent of 
France, and oUier persons of distinction, gave so much offence, 
that the author, to escape the resentment of the government, 
fled to Avignon, which, belonging to the see of Rome, afforded 
him a place of refuge. Being betrayed, however, by a false 
firiend beyond the limits of the sacred territory, he was seized 
and conducted to the isle of St. Marguerite. Here La Grange 
so won upon the governor by his wit and gaiety, that his im- 
prisonment was rendered comparatively easy, till, unable to 
resist his propensity to satire, he lampooned his benefactor, 
and was tnrown into close confinement. He now addressed 
an ode to the regent himself, in which he humbly implored 
forgiveness; and his highness was induced by it, to direct 
the governor to restore the unlucky satirist to his favour 
and kindness. La Grange made a better use this time of the 
liberty allowed him ; for, not long after, he contrived to effect 
his escape from the island altogether. 

If violence of invective could at any time justify such 
arbitrary modes of punishment, it must be allowed, that the 
Philippiques of M. La Grange contained, in this respect, justi- 
fication sufficient. It is of such raving passages as the follow- 
ing that they were made up. 

" Scarce did he (the regent) open his eyelids, when he 
felt indignant at the barriers which were between him and the 
throne. With this detestable feeling, he made his only plea- 
sure consist in practising the arts of me Circes and the M edeas ; 
he believed this infemal method capable of removing the ob- 
stacle which opposed his desires. 

• • • • 

Infamous Heliogabulus ! Your age returns among us. Volup- 
tuous Sardaniq)alus ! Philip goes farther than you. 
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Pursue this cowardly prince, already vonqiiittked by his fears ; 
make him die. as he has lived, in rage ana disgrace; upon his 

iiiilty head cause to fnll the fste of Mithridates when pressed 
ly the Roman arms; may he, in his extreme deapair, have re- 
oune to his own poison." 



THE PHAISB OP FOLLY.— Br ERASMUS. 
This work was composed by Erasmus in seven days. It 



an ingenious satire against all rankii and conditions of pei 

ftons; hut more especially the monks, whose ignorance and 

licentiousness were constant objects of the author's raillery. 

In one of his co]loi|uie3, he telU a story of an abbot and sixty 

monks living together, who had not a single book among 

Jhem! So deplorable in fact was their ignorance, that 

ismuB'a friend and contemporary, George Buchanan, re- 

,tes that there were some Scottish ecclesiastics, who supposed 

lat Martin Luther was autliorof a" dangerous book called the 

Testament!" Leo X. is said to have laughed heartily at 

Erasmus's " Praise of Folly ;" and even cardinal Ximenes, who 

^Was more severe, said to one of its censurer*, " Either write 

iter yourself, or allow those to write whom God has made 

ipable of it." The Sorbonnedid not relish the joke, however; 

^they censured the work, and it was afterwards placed in the 

list of prohibited books at Rome. 

In general, the writings of Erasmus were very far from 
leing acceptable to the Romish church. His spirit of tolera- 
tion, and the freedom with which he stigmatiKed the characters 
of the cler^, created him a multitude of enemies. One of 
his princip^ opponents was Noel Bede, who wrote annotations 
upon Erasmus s paraphrases of the New Testiuni;Qt, Stc. three 
books; Paris 162^, in fol. (Latin). Bede's superiors, how- 
ever, were so ashamed of the sort of defence which he made, 
that they ordered hiH book to be suppressed, and it is now ex- 
tremely rare. Erasmus took the trouble to reply to him, and 
convicted him of having advanced a hundred nad eighlt/'oae Hen, 
'tteo hundred and ten caiumitiea, and forly-snen hla*phenaet. Noel, 
'laviug nothing lo say for himself, attempted to retaliate upon 
'.rasmuB, by making extracts from his works, and endeavouring 
1 prove him an heretic; and the Sorbonne was so much better 
_ilea)ted with lliis mode of attack as to follow it up by a decree 
of censure, declaring Erasmus " impious, a madman, an eneiny 
to Jesufi Christ and to the saints." Nay, a friend of his, M. tu 
Bergvin, having translated sereral of his workit, with additiooa. 
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was tried by the parliament of Paris, and condemned to be 
burnt alive. Francis I. with the dukes of Vendoine, of Guise, 
and other great lords, were present at the trial. The sentence 
was actually executed \n 1759 ; and yet, the same Noel Bede, 
whom we ha^e just mentioned^ presumed, in a sermon which 
he preached, to rail against the king for not ]^rosecuting 
heretics with suificient rigour! The kins conceiving, pro- 
bably, that M. Bede's ideas mi^ht be enlightened by a httle 
personal experience on the subject, sentenced him for his im- 
pertinence, to be banished the country. 



TRISTRAM SHANDTS H T JWnUKSIS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

Dr. Ferriar, in his " Illustration of Sterne," supposes 
that Mr. Shandy's hypothesis of christian names was first 
suggested to the autnor by some passages in Montaime's 
Essays, and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. It seems, how- 
ever, much more probable, that he was indebted for the idea 
to a poem, written by Aaron HilFs wife, and printed in a col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems published by the unfortunate 
Savage, and now become very scarce. The following is a copy 
of the poem : 

To Loify Uaroey on a Concersatim concerning Names. 

By Miranda. 

Soul-moving Harvey, in whose smiling eyes 

The azure stamp of heav'n distin^ish'd shines ; 

Strong as your beauty let my fancy nse. 

And your flute's sweetness modulate my lines : 

While I, no poet, yet presume to shew. 

In poet's numbers, with unlicens'd flame. 

How our first passions firom example flow. 
And borrow that example from our name. 

The bleeding bosom, and the pictur'd Fame 
Instruct each young Lucretia to be chaste ; 

While little Cleopatras laugh at shame. 

And see no faults in Uiose whom beauty grac'd. 

Mar^ries and Joans may stray from honour's law, 
^or awe to distance Tom's and Dick's address ; 

But Portias and Cornelias rev'rence draw. 

And, with the decent pride of caution, bless. 
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Daphnis and Corydon, attractive swains! 

Strike in idea, and surprize by sound : 
While Hod^e and Tristram lose their am'rous pjuns. 

And fright tlie .St/ivias tliey propose to wound. 

Ask vour lov'd lord, so letter'd and jiolite, 

Whetlier Heers, Hup, and Rnnipf. in timets to come. 

Can, in the blaze of story, shine as brif^ht 

As the smooth legates of old Greece and Rome ? 

Had Biihh Dodington ne'er been known to Spain, 

What barb'rous censures had our nation 'acap'd .' 

Tlje 8oft-mo«th'd Sigiiiors ne'er had niinc'd in vain. 
Those stubborn consonants, so Goth-like shap'd. 

"Who, that was christen'd Julius, dare be base. 

When he looks back at his great pattern's fame ? 
Or, if some huge Van Trump wants air and grace. 

Who blameis the monster when he hears his name? 

Were I to say what title I would wear, 

Could I KitofkJ'ergiis or Kilpatriek chuse, 

^Vben Dorsfl or Areule had tun'd my ear. 

Or Han-f^s solter vowels charm 'd my muse ? 

Oh ! what a tuneful thunder shook the tongue. 

When Mitrlhro' (conqu'ring sound) alann'd the foe ! 

Hod Jablonowski led our armies on. 

The gen'ral's scare-crow name had foil'd each blow. 

Kpaminondas ! Does that sound like Wills'! 

Can ev'n your voice make rough Cudogan fall. 
With that soft grandeur that so smoothly trills. 

When we say — Canar! Hector! Hannibal! 

Had Htlma been Mo/I: or Paris. Hob; 

Troy had but heard, and "ncnp'd the fatal flame ; 
Niiy, were our iValpnIe's self but simple Ii<ib, 

Not ev'n his politics had rais'd tiis name. 

Shunning the vulgar tracks of homely sound. 
Go on. fair Harvby, to distinguish well: 

l^t names that suit your lovely race be found, 
Add a Ufllaria to the sweet l..fpel- 

Round your lov'd knees, let Altamiras stand. 

And soft Cleoras and Olj/mpias smile : 
Give U8 AugUMtuies to grace our laud, 

Afid pour Uieir mothet'fi aweetucss round tht isle. 
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PERILS OF FREE TRANSLATION. 

A NUMBER of works by Dotet were all at once condemned 
to the flames, at Paris, by order of parliament, 14^** February, 
1543. The unfortunate printer himself was afterwards sen- 
tenced to be hanged and burned, as a relapsed atheist. The 
principal charge made a^inst Dotet was founded upon his 
translation of Plato's Dialogues. In a passage there, the 
translator, instead of saying ** After deatn, you will be no- 
thing," says — " After death, you will be nothing at all." The 
Faculty of Theology determined, that Uie words "at alT' were 
not authorized by the original, Jand that they smelt of heresy 
and an attachment to the sects of Sadducees and Epicureans. 
The true cause of poor Dotet's fall appears to have been the 
hatred previously conceived against him by the Sorbonne. 
He is said to have discovered a design which the doctors had 
formed of extinguishing the art of printing in France; and 
with an esprit de corps, as excusable in printers as divines, he 
turned his press into an engine of constant hostility against 
them. 



SE3CTUS THE FIFTH'S BIBLE. 



Leclerc, in his " Universal Library," says, " They speak 
of the murmurs excited by the Italian version of the Bible 
made by order of the Pope. Olivares, the Spanish ambassador, 
thought it shameful that the example of heretics should be 
followed at Rome." — ** Oh, sir," saia the pope, ** do not trou- 
ble yourself: we made it for you, who do not understand 
Latin." This minister wrote concerning it to his master; 
many cardinals added letters, in which they represented to his 
majesty that his interest was more concerned than that of the 
other powers in the suppression of this Bible, because of the 
great states the king of Spain possessed in Italy. Olivares 
accordingly went again to the pope, and made a long remon- 
strance upon this subject. Receiving no answer, he at last 
said, " Your holiness makes no reply ; I know not what I am 
to think." — " I am thinking," replied Sextus, " of throwing 
you out of the window, to teach you the respect due to the 
sovereign pontiff." 

What authority is there for the truth of this story ? or even 
for the existence of this pretended Italian version ? Leclerc 
eives none ; and the work, if it ever existed, has hitherto eluded 
the research of the curious. 
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BELLARMIN'S "VINDICATION OF POPEDOM." 

In this celebrated work, which was published at Rome in 
1610, Bellarmin asserts the prerogatives of the church of Rome, 
in a style of bold pretension never perhaps exceeded by any 
votary of that establishment. According to him, the pope is 
not only absolute monarch of the universal church, but like- 
wise the complete master of crowns and kings ; he is the source 
of all ecclesiastical jurisdictions, the infallible judge of the 
faith, superior even to general councils. Bellarmin treats as 
heretics those who maintain that princes, in temporal things, 
have no superior but God. A decree of the parliament of 
Paris, 26^*" Nov. 1710, suppressed this book, because the!" pro- 
positions which it contained were false and detestable, tend- 
ing to the overthrow of the sovereign powers ordained and 
established by God, and encouraging the insurrection of sub- 
jects against their princes. The pope caused his nuncio to 
make strong remonstrances against this decree, which, he said, 
" brought great detriment to the papal authority;" but the 
French monarch was inexorable ; and " Bellarmin on the 
Power of the Popes" remained a suppressed book throughout 
the dominions of his most Christian majesty. 



MONTESQUIEU'S SPIRIT OF LAWS, 

Few circumstances in literary history are more remark- 
able than the suppression of Dupin's ** Observations on a 
book entitled the opirit of Laws." This work, which is said 
to have been one of the best replies ever made to Montesquieu, 
was suppressed and burned by the author, at the request of 
Madame de Pompadour. The family and friends of Montes- 
quieu had used their utmost influence with that lady, then all- 
powerful at court, to prevail upon her to take this step. She 
accordingly sent for Dupin, informed him that she took the 
author of the Spirit of Laws under her immediate protection, 
and persuaded him to withdraw all the copies and bum the 
edition. It is not stated what share Montesquieu himself had 
in this unphilosophical mode of refutation. 
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THE DUTY OF WIVES. 

One of the most curious specimens of the literature of 
the Hindoos is a poem, supposed to have been written fourteen 
centuries ago, entitled the " Teroo-Vaulaver-Kuddul, or the 
Ocean of Wisdom." The following is a prose translation of a 
portion of this poem : 

" On the Duty of Wives. 

'* She is the true helpmate, who, possessing an amiable 
temper and prudent disposition, proportions her husband's 
expenses to his income. 

" The goodness of her heart will manifest itself, in feeding 
holy hermits, in graciously entertaining her husband's guests, 
and in shewing mercy to the poor. Her prudence will be dis- 
played, in providing, personally, for the future wants of her 
family^ in preparing her husband's meals with regularity, and 
in maintaining the just reputation of a good manager. She 
will take care so to arrange the current expenditure, as not 
to encroach on the capital of her husband's property. 

" Where such a conduct in the wife is wanting, though 
the house should overflow with gold, yet shall it prove to the 
owner no better tlian an empty hovel. 

^' Where an amiable heart and a prudent disposition are 
united in the wife, no want will be felt in that house : her 
judicious management will create a sense of abundance in all 
its happy inhabitants. Therefore, the first qualities in a wife 
are temper and prudence. 

" If you desire earthly blessings, let a good wife be your 
first object: be assured, no wealth is to be compared to her. 
Such a wife as above described, is worth enduring a life of 
penance to obtain. 

'' A chaste woman, who, considering her husband as the 
more immediate object of her devotion, dedicates her first 
waking thoughts to him, is so superior a character, that the 
very rain will descend at her requisition. 

" A good wife will rise early to perform her devotion to 
the gods, a service she will delight in : she will guard her 
chastity ; prepare her husband's food with care ; will conduct 
herself with such judicious caution, as to secure his good 
fame, no less than ner ovm ; and, finally, she will cultivate a 
kind, no less than a prudent disposition. 

" What avails it to a husband, to guard his wife's honour 
vrith spies and bolts ? His best security will be, so to conduct 
himself, as to induce her to be on her guard. Alas ! when 
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Poiice a woman's heart is iinliappily set upon strangp men, bars 
^-and chains will not prevent their guilty iDtercourse. 

'■ Good «ives shall, at death.l)e bom again unto the world 
|l>t' Daivers, and there assist at the heavenly feasts and pro- 
fessions, 

"The man whose wife is not correct in her demeanour 
mnnot, like a lion, fearlessly face those who slander and con- 
temn bim. 

' The highest bliss on earth, consists in possessing a 
bilhful wife and obedient children." 



FUNERAL ORATION OP FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

PiERRi: DucuATEL, in a funeral oration on the death 

of Francis I. published 1547, took upon himself to affirm, that 

the soul of the king had jgone direct to Paradige. Tliis passing 

over of purgatory gave offence to the doctors of the Sorbonne, 

who sent a deputation to warn him of his error. The prelate 

being absent, one of his friends received them, and, in reply, 

lily said — " Be not uneasy, gentlemen, every one knows 

at the late king, ray master, never stopped long in any one 

ilace. however agreeable. Supposing, then, tlmt he went to 

'urgatory, be Hssurt-d that his slay would be very short." 

** is pleasantry disarmed the severity of the doctors, and (he 

-~ went no larther. 




THE JESUITS. 



Blandius Aqi'aviva, general of the Society of the 

JesniUt published ut Rome, in 1686, a work entitled " Method 

ud lofititutea of the Studies of the Society of Jesus." The 

^>ook has become excessively rare, because, being denounced aa 

|h«reticitl to the InquLtition hy the whole body of Dominicans, 

was condemned as such by that tribunal. The reason of its 

ippreMsion was, that in a chnpter " On the choice of opinions 

I tne exercise of tlieites," advice is given to follow St. 

bomas, but with the exception of a few points. For instance, 

; i» snid, "we are not obliged to l>elieve, with St. Thomas, 

[hal second causes, when they act, have God for their imme- 

kdute and moving cause." In the second edition, the Jesuits 

^ e obliged to omit thai chapter, though in the preface they 

Ifezpresa tlieir hope that they may be allowed, at some future 
une, to give it. In all the subsequent editions, however, 
tcitbcr preface nor chapter dursl ever make their appcanuicc. 
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MAID OP BALDOCK'S MILL. 

The real name of this celebrated rustic beauty was Mary 
Cornwall. She has been dead about fifty years, and her 
remains lie buried in Baldock church-yard. She had at one 
time four lovers, — *' the grave and the gay, the clown and the 
beau." The " grave" lover was a young clergyman ; and it 
was he who wrote the song of " The Maid of Baldock's Mill," 
which soon became so popular, that the maid was obliged for 
many years to avoid the neighbouring market-places and fairs, 
where it was constantly sung by ballad-singers. 

It appears that the divine, though he might have been 
the most teamed, was not the favoured lover. The " Maid of 
Baldock's Mill" married Henry Leonard, a carpenter, of Bal- 
dock. Her father only gave her a portion of £100 or £150, 
80 that she was indebted entirely to her beauty and worth for 
her celebrity. The following is the song, once so popular: 

" Who has e'er been at Baldock must needs know the mill. 
At the sign of the horse, at the foot of the hill ; 
Where the grave and the gay, the clown and the beau. 
Without all distinction promiscuously go. 

The man of the mill had a daughter so fair. 
With so pleasing a shape and so winning an air. 
That once on the hay-field's green bank as I stood, 
I thought she was Venus just sprung from the flood. 

But, looking again, I perceiv'd my mistake. 
For Venus, though fair, has the look of a rake ; 
While nothing but virtue and modesty fill 
The more beautiful looks of the lass of the mill. 

Prometheus stole fire, as the poets do say. 
To enliven the mass he had modelled of clay ; 
Had Mary been with him, the beam of her eye 
Had saved him the trouble of robbing the sky. 

Since first I beheld this dear lass of the mill, 
I can never be quiet, do what I will ; 
All day and all night I sigh and sit still ; 
I shall die, if I have not me lass of the mill." 
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"BAVLE'S DICTIONARV." 



rsoon Bs this celebrated work appeared, it was de- 
nounced by Jiirieii to the consistory oT the Flemish church; 
and it would to a certainly have been suppressed, had not 
Bayle promised to correct the faults witJi which he was 
chiircwl. It was required of him, 1. That he should witluiraw 
all Uie obscenities; 2. Tlinl he should change entirely the 
article of David; 3. That he should refute the Manicheana, 
insti-nd of giving force to their objections and arguments; 
4. That he should not make the Pyrrhonists and Pyrrhonism 
triumph, and that he iihould alter the article of Pyrrho ; 5. That 
Iir should not give extravagant praises to Atheists and Epicu- 
reans; and (i. That he should not nnploy tlit Holy Scriptures 
to mi^e indecent allusions. It appears that Bayle was in no 
luute to fulfil hia promise, for in tW subsequent editions he 

de no considerable change, except in the article David. 

B best edition of his Dictionaiy is that published at Rotter- ] 
n, in 4 vols. fol. 1720. Nt-xt lo it in value la that pub- 1 
led at Amsterdam. 4 vols. fol. 1730. with adcUlious by ] 
)8per MiircliEind. 



SINGULAR TENURES. 



BeroBE the establishment of the feudal sysltin, the poK- 
sexsioii:* of the people were perfectly al/orluil — that is, wholly 
independent, and held of no suncrior at all; but by the feudal 
constitution, large parcels of land were allotted by the con- 
quering generals to the superior officers, and by them dealt out 
again in smaller parcels to the inferior officers and most de- 
■ing soldiers, who were all bound to each other for recipro- 
prolcctiou and defence. In consequence of this system, 
became a fundamental maxim (though, in reality, a mere 
jtion,) ofour English tenures. — "that the king is the universal 
ird iind original proprietor of all the land in the kingdom; 
and that no man doth, or can, possess any part of it, but what 
l)3s mediately or immediately been derived ax a gift from him, 
lo be held upon feudal service"." Those tliat held immediately 
under the crown were called tJie king's tenants iti capite, or in 
chief, whiL-h was the most honourable species of tenure ; those 
h'l. in a tower degree of feudatory suboidinulion, held of 
leir lordfi, were subject to services of a more slavish nature. 
These services gradually grew into asiavrry so complicated 
extensive, as to call uloud for redress; dud, at leugth, by 
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an act made in the twelfth year of the reign of Charles II. 
the whole were levelled at one blow ; every oppressive tenure 
being abolished, except only tenures in frank almoin (lands 
held by a religious corporation from the giver in free alms,) 
copyholds, and the honorary services of grand serjeantry. 
The tenure of grand serjeantry, thus jretained and still existing, 
is, when the tenant is bound, instead of serving the king 
generally in his wars, to do some special honorary service to 
the king in person ; as, to carry his banner, his sword, or the 
like ; or to be his champion, his butler, 8cc. at the coronation. 
Petit serjeantry bears a OTeat resemblance to grand serjeantry, 
and consists in holding lands of the kin^, by the service of 
rendering to him, annually, some small implement of war, as 
a bow, or sword ; a lance, an arrow, &c. 

King John eave several lands, at Kepperton and Atterton, 
in Kent, to Solomon Attefeld, to be held by this singular 
service, — ^that as often as the king should be pleased to cross 
the sea, the said Solomon, or his heirs, should be obliged to 
go with him, to hold his maiesty^s head, if there should be 
occasion for it, '* that is, if he should be sea-sick ;" and it 
appears, by the record in the Tower, that this same office of 
head'holding was actually performed in the reign of Edward 
the First. 

William, earl of Warren, lord of Stamford, in the time of 
king John, while standing upon the castle walls, saw two bulls 
fighting in the castle meaaow, till all the butcher dogs pur- 
sued one of the bulls (maddened with the noise of the multi- 
tude) quite through the town. The sight pleased the earl so 
much, that he gave the castle meadows, where the duel of the 
bulls began, for a common to the butchers of the town, afl«r 
the first grass was mowed, on condition that they should find 
a mad bull, the day six weeks before Christmas-day, for the 
continuance of that sport for ever. 

John de Roches held the manor of Winterslew, in the 
county of Wilts, by this a^eeable sort of service, — " that when 
the king abode at Clarendon, he should come to the palace of 
the king there, and go into the butlery, and draw out of any 
vessel he should find in the said butlery, at his choice, as 
much wine as should be needful for making 2^ pitcher of claret, 
which he should make at the king's charge; and that he 
should serve the king with a cup, and should have the vessel 
from whence he took the wine, with all the remainder of the 
wine left in the vessel, together with the cup from whence the 
king should drink that claret.*^ 

• The town of Yarmouth is bound by charter to send to the 
sherifis of Norwich a hundred herrings, which are to be baked 
in twenty-four pies or pasties, and then delivered to the 
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1 of the manor of East Carlton, who ia to convey them to 
! king. AnrI Eustace de Corson, Thomas de Berkedich, 
i Roncrt de Welbeii, held thirty acres of land in the town 
r Carlton, in the county of Norfolk, hy the serjeantrv of 
^rrving to the king, wherever he should be in £ng- 
lltcf, twenty-four pantieii of fresh herrings at their first 
IS in. 

lie lands called Pollard's Lands, at Bishop's Auckland. 
_ ( alieo the manor of Sockbiirn, which belonged anciently to 
the family of Conyera. but came, in 1771, into the possession 
of Sir Edward Blackett, are held of the bishop of Durham, 
by the easy service of presenting &falc/iiou to every bishop on 
his first entrance into his diocese. 

Dr. Johnson, of Newcastle; met the bishop, Dr. Egerton, 
|l September 1771, on his first arrival at Bishop's Auckland, 
Bd presented the falchion on his knee, thus addressiug his 
Bffdship, according to the old form of words : " My lord ! in 
^alf of myself, as well as of the several other tenants of 
^Hard's Lands, 1 do humbly present your lordship with this 
lUhirm, at your first coming liere, wherewith, as the tradition 
Beth. Pollard slew, of old, a great and venomous serpent, 
llich (lid much harm to man and beast: and, by the per- 
mance of this service, these lands are holden." The tenure 
f Sockburn originated in a similar service said to have been 
lerformed by the great ancestors of the Conyers' family. It 
Tould seem that the county of Durham was, in ancient times, 
b the old women say, '* much troubled with worms." 

A farm, at Brook-house, in Langsett, in the parish of 
feniston, and county of York, paid yearly to Godfrey Bos- 
:, Esq. or his representative, a mow-oall at Midsummer, 
a rtd rose at Christmas, However extraordinary this 
tonure may appear, yet there is little doubt that it was very 
|iOssible to perform tne service, as snow is frequently found 
■ caverns or hollows upon the hi"h mountains in the neigh- 
lonrhood of Peniston, in the monta of June. The red roue at 
Ihristmas was most probably one preser\'ed until that time of 
be year: but, as the things presented in tenures were miunlly 
Rich OS could be procured with tolerable facility, and not 
■OB« which would occasion difiicultv. it is probable that the 
K>w and the red rose were redeemable by a pecuniary pay- 
:Dt Axed, at the will of the lord. 
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BEKKER ON SPIRITS. 

In 1694, Balthasar Bekker, a Protestant minister at Am- 
sterdam, published " The Enchanted World, or Examination 
of Opinions about Spirits ;" 4 vols. 12mo. In this work, the 
author endeavours to prove that there never were either pos- 
sessed persons or sorcerers, and that the devils take no concern 
in the affairs of men, and have no power over their persons. 
His object, he declares, is to controvert the common opinion 
entertained of the devil, by which he i^ erected into a powerful 
divinity, an opinion contrary to the supreme authority of God 
and the divinity of his Son ; since, by admitting it, these can 
no longer be proved by the attributes of the true God, such as 
they are given him in Scripture, and which the devil is made 
to share^ " This," says Bekker, in his preface, " is what has 
determined me to take my pen ; and if the devil be angry, he 
has only to employ his power in punishing me. If he be God, 
as they pretend, let him defend himself, let him avenge himself 
upon me who have overthrown his altars in the name of the 
Eternal." We do not know how BekkeV may have interpreted 
the result, but punished he was; for the singularity of the 
opinions contained in this book made him lose his place as 
minister at Amsterdam. 



LANGLE'S TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 



The only edition of this work, avowed by the author, was 
the sixth; and it may, therefore, be considered as the only 
genuine one. It appeared at first anonymously, and, being 
immediately condemned by the parliament of Paris, came at 
once into great vo^e. The following account of the con- 
demnation IS given m the secret memoirs of that period : 

"This day, 2&^ February, 1788, the parliament of Paris 
condemned the " Voyage into Spain," without name of author 
or printer, to be torn and burnt at the head of the great stair 
of the psdace. The author, however, is understood to be the 
Marquis de Langle; every one is anxious to see and know 
him. He is much younger than the Count de Mirabeau, less 
informed, but gayer, and, in common with him, has been per- 
secuted by his family, and has remained exiled for two years 
in a small provincial town. Langle himself says, on the sub- 
ject of the condemnation of books, ** In Spain, if a book be in 
the least free, they bum it. If ever this book passes the 
Pyrenees, doubtless it will be burned too. So much the better : 

toy to the books that are burned! The reader loves burned 
»ooks ; so does the bookseller, and so does the author." 
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WRITING FROM MEMORY. 

The Abbt de Longerue. who flourished during the reijjn 

f Louis .\IV. was celelirated for his astonishing memory. He 

Ebuud, however, that it muBt not be too much relifid on. Some 

Ills friends happened in conversation to maintain, that nothing 

B more ditlicult than to give an historical description of 

[ance, which should be neitrier lonw nor uninteresting. The 

be pretended to be capable of doing it from memory, with- 

nt consulting any book, but entirely by the aid of some charts, 

mich he was to have before his eyes; and that he would call to 

pnd the origin and history of each province, city and principal 

lice, and all the distinguished boufies of the Kingdom. He 

iganacrordingly to dictate such adescription to anamanueasis, 

, before the lapse of a year, presented it to the public in 

3 volume, folio. While it was in the course of printing, he 

, frftj^ments of it to different persons, who ail agreed in 

londering how such profound researches could have come, as 

4>m their source, witnout the least difficulty to him. But as 

fon Bs n few whole copies were published, it appeared that 

t works were not to be composed in this manner ; many 

e errors were found in his history, besides bold and 

Izardous opinions not sufficiently supported. The Abb^ was 

jbiiged to be at the expense of taking out many leaves which 



i faulty, and putting i 



othei 



r perfect. Copiea in 



..1 these corrections have not been made, are much Kousht 
r by the curious in bonks; for such is the nature of that 
lia by which this sort of people is afflicted, that even a 
ty book is more prized than a correct one, if it only liap- 
ms to be by some degrees rarer. 

Notwithstanding all this, the description of France by 

e Abbtj de Longerue, is a book of no ordinary merit. The 

inner in which all the great fiefs of the crown, when and 

V they became subject to the king's authority, and finally 

I to his domain, is related with surpri.'iing clearness ana 

-cumstantiality. Were the work, however, even better than 

, it could never be oufficieatly confided in to be resorted 

IS a book of instruction ; and. unless for the sake of 

ruction, what are such books worth ? 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

The reign of James the Sixth of Scotland and First of 
England may be said to have been the witchcraft age of Chreat 
Britain. Scotland had always been a sort of fairy land ; but 
it remained for that sagacious prince, at a time when know- 
ledge was beginning to dispel the mists of superstition, to 
contribute, by his authority and writings, to resolve a prejudice 
of education into an article of relieious belief among the 
Scottish people. He wrote and published a ''Treatise on 
Deemonologie ;" the purpose of wnich was, to *' resolve the 
doubting hearts of many, as to the fearful abounding of those 
detestable slaves of the devil, witches or enchanters." The 
authority of scripture was perverted, to shew not only the 
possibility, but certainty, that such ''detestable slaves'' do 
eidst; and many most ndiculous stories of evil enchantment 
were adduced to establish their " fearful abounding.'' The 
treatise, which is in the form of a dialogue, then proceeds to 

treat of the punishment which such crimes deserve : 

« 

" P. Then to make an ende of our conference, sence I see 
it drawis leatt, what forme of punishment think ye merites 
this magiciens and witches ? For I see that ye account them 
to be aU alike gyltie. 

" JE. (The king.) Theu ought to be put to deathe. Accord- 
ing to the law of God, the civil and imperial law and the 
municipal law of all Christian nations. 

" P. But what kynde of deathe, I pray you ? 

" jB. It is commonlie used be fyre, but there is an indif- 
ferent thing to be used in every countrey, according to the law 
or custume thairof. 

" P. But aught no sexe, age, nor rank, to be excused ? 

"£. None at all" 

Such, in fact, was the cruel and barbarous law of James's 
native country; and such became the law also of England 
when he succeeded to the sceptre of Elizabeth. Many hun- 
dreds of unfortunate individuals in both coimtries became its 
victims, suffering death ignominiously for an impossible 
offence: neither sex, nor age, nor rank, as James had sternly 
enjoined, were spared; and it was precisely the most helpless 
and inoffensive, such as aged and lone women, who were most 
exposed to its mali^ant operation. Of those who have 
suffered death for witchcraft in Britain, by far the greater 
number have been persons of the last description. 

The absurdity of a law, so long since consigned to uni- 
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rsal execration, stands in need of no illustration ; but it may 
Ibniisl) amusement as well as instruction, to peruse tbe sort of 
^tails which gained it for a time the respect and §ubmission 
&om two nations which now rank as the moat enlightened in 
jEurope. The following is a literal copy of the indictment of 
pertain witches of Borroslowness, who were tried and executed 
ha late as 1679. Four of the unfortunate creatures were poor 
Widows. 

' Annaple Thomsone, widow in Borroetowneas, Margaret 
Prtngle, relict of the deceaKt John Campbell, sievewright 
■'lere, fee. &.c. 

" Ye, and ilk ane of you. are indytted and acused, that 

Whereas, notwithstanding be the law of God particulurlie sett 

down in the 20 chapter of Leviticus and eighteen chap, of 

pewtronomy, and be the lawes and actes of parliament of this 

Ungdome and constant practiq thereof, particulariie be the 

T3 act, 29 parliament Q. Marie, the cryme- of witchcraft is 

l«claired to be ane horreid, abominable, and capitall cryme, 

_>uni8hable with the pains of death and confiscatiown of 

BDOveables: — nevertheless it is of veritie, that you have 

aitted and are gwyltie of the said cryme of witchcraft, 

1 Bwa far ye have entered in pactiown with the devill. the 

tnemie of your salvatiown, and have renownced our blissed 

,onJ and Savior, and your baptizme, and have given your- 

tellTes, both soulles and bodies, to the devill. and have bein at 

heverall meltings with the devill, and swyndrie wytli witches, 

Hn divers places. And particulariie ye, the said Annaple 

T'hnmpsone, had a metting with the devill the time of your 

weidowhood, before you was married to your last busbtind, 

io your cwminir wetwixt Linlitligow and Borrowstones, where 

lh« devill, in tne lykeness of ane black man, told you. that 

jou wis ane poor puddled bodie, and had ane evill lyiffand 

Jdifficultieit to win throw the world ; and promesed ifi' ye wald 

Efollowe him. and go alongst with him. you should never want, 

Klot have ane better lyiff ; and abowt fyve wekea therefter the 

Bjevill appeared to you, when you wis going to the coal-hill. 

nibowt sevin a-cloclt in the morning. Having renewed his 

Blbrmer tentatiown, you did condeshend thereto, and declared 

VfoanieKr content to follow himaiid become his servant; where- 

■ upon the devill ••••••••••• and ye and each 

B|MrrHone of vou wis at several melting with the devill, in tha 
IJinkes of fiorrowstones, and in tlie bouse of you, Bessie 
IVickar; and ye did eatt and drink with the devill, and with 
Idd anotiier, and with witches in her howss in the night tyme ; 
1 the said Wm. Craw browgbt tbe ale, which ye drank. 
[extending to about srvin gallons, from the howss of Klizabcth 
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Hamilton; and you, the said Annaple, had another metting 
about fyye wekes ago, when you wis goeing to the coal-hiu 
of Grange, and he inveitted you to go alonest and drink with 
him in the Grange pannes ; and you, tne said Margaret 
Pringil, have bein ane witch this many yeeres by gone, nath 
renownced your baptisme and becum the devill's servant, and 
promeis to follow nim ; and the devill towk you bjr the right 
nand, whereby it was for eight days greivowslie pained, but, 
having it twitched new again, it immedeatlie becam haill ; and 
you, tne said Margaret Hamilton has bein the deviU's servant 
these eight or nine years by gone, and he appeared and con- 
versed with you at the town well of Borrowstones, and several! 
tymes in your owin houss, and drank severall choppens of ale 
with you *********** and the devill gave you 
ane fyve merk piece of gold, whilk a lyttil after becam ane 
skleitt stone ; and you, the said Margaret Hamilton, relict of 
James PuUwart, has bein ane witch and the devill's servant 
thertie yeres since, hath renounced your baptisme, as said is 



And ye, and ilk ane of you, was at a metting with the devill 
and other witches at the croce of Murestain above Kenneil, 
upon the threttein of October last, where you all danced, and 
the devill acted the pyper, and where you endevored to have 
destroyed Andrew Mitchell, sone to John Mitchell, elder in 
dean of Kinneill." 

The charges thus gravely made against the " poore puddled 
bodies," Annaple Thompson and her associates, however ludi- 
crous they may now seem, were fully substantiated to the 
satisfaction of a jury, probably as rational and humane as any 
which the age could furnish ; and for so meeting and dancing, 
and drinking, and frolicking, with his Satanic majesty, (who 
condescended to act the piper,) the unfortunate defendants 
were .solemnly condenmed '* to be taken to the west end of 
Borrowstoness, the ordinary place of execution there, upon 
Tuesday, the twentie-third aav of December current, betwixt 
two and four o'clock in the afternoon, and ther to be wirried 
at a steack* till they be dead, and therafter to have their 
bodies burned to ashes !' 



]t9 



*■ Worried like a bull or a badger by dogs in boman sbape. 
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JEMMY DAWSON. 
Subnstonr's pathetic and afiectiuc; bullad of Jemmy 
tawsoa has drawn tears from every person of sensibility, or 
lOSBCBsing the feelings of humanity ; and it will continue to 
B admired as long an the English language shall exist. This 
jdlad, which is tounded in truth, was talkeii from a narrative 
»t published in the Parrot of the 2d of August. 1746, three 
ays after the transaction it records. It is given in the form 
'{ a letter, and is as follows : 

" A young lady of a good family and handsome fortune 

tftd for some time extremely loved, and was equally beloved 

f Mr. .lames Dawson, one of those unhappy gentlemen who 

iffered on Wednesday last, at Kennington Common, for high 

on ; and had he either been acquitted, or have found toe 

I mercy after condemnation, the day of his enlargement 

i to have been that of their marriage. 

" I will not prolong the narrative by any repetition of 
tat ahe suffered on sentence being passed on him; none, 
Bcepting those utterly incapable of feeling any soft or geac- 
puf emotions, but may easily conceive her agonies ; beside, 
Jbe sad catastrophe will be sufficient to convince you of their 
pDcerity. 

' l)ot all the persuasions of her kindred could prevent 

ftr from going to the place of execution: she was detennined 

Id see the last of a person so dear to her, and accordingly 

pllowed the sledges in a hackney-coach, accompanied hv a 

^ntleman nearly related to her, and one female (riend. She 

N)l near enough to see the fire kindled which was to consume 

pat heart she knew was so much devoted to her. and all the 

thcr dreadful preparations for his fate, without betraying any 

f those emotions lier friends apprehended; but when all was 

T, and that she found he was no more, she threw ber head 

:k into the coach, and ejaculating, " My dear. I follow thee ! 

>llow thee ! Lord Jesus ! receive both our souls together," 

on (he neck of her companion, and expired tlie very 

toment she had done speaking. 

"That excessive grief which the force of her resolution 
|icl kept smothered within her breast, is tiiou^ht to have put 
t stop to the vital motion, and sudbcaled at once all the 
[ounaJ spirits." 

In tile WkilehuU Evening Pus/, August ""■, this narrative 

;opied witli the remark, that " upon enquiry (ivery circum- 

vaa literally true," 

A ballad was cried about the streets at the time, founded 

I thin melancholy narrative, but it can scarcely be said to 

uirC aided Shenstoae in his beautiful productiou- 
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extraordiKary instance of touching the body. 

The foRowing account of an extraordinary case of murder, 
in Hertfordshire, was found amongst the papers of that eminent 
lawyer. Sir John Maynard, one of the Xords Commissionera 
of the Great Seal of Ejigland. 

** The case, or rather history of a case, that happened 
in the county of Hertford, I thought ^ood to report here, 
though it happened in the fourth year of king Chanes I. that 
the memory of it may not be lost by miscarriage of my papers 
or otherwise. I wrote the evidence which was given, w>ich I 
and many others did hear, and I wrote it exactly according to 
what was deposed at the trial at the bar of the King's 
Bench, viz. 

'* Johan Norkett, wife of Arthur Norkett, beii^ murdered, 
the question was, how she came by her death ? T^e coroner's 
inquest on view of the body, and depositions of Mary Norkett, 
John Okerman, and A^es his wife, inclined to find Johan 
Norkettye/b de se; for they informed the coroner and jury that 
she was found dead in her bed, the knife sticking in the floor, 
and her throat cut ; that the night before she went to bed with 
her child, the plaintiff in this appeal, (her husband being 
absent,) and that no other person, after such time as she was 
gone to bed, came into her house, the examinants lying in the 
outer room, and they must needs have seen or known if any 
stranger had come in, whereupon the jury gave up to the 
coroner their verdict, that she was feh de se. But afterwards, 
upon rumour among the neighbourhood, and their observance 
oi divers circumstances which manifested that she did not, 
nor, according to those circumstances, could never possibly 
murder herself, whereupon the jury, whose verdict was not 
yet drawn into form by the coroner, desired the coroner, that 
the body, which was buried, might be taken out of the grave, 
which the coroner assented to ; and thirty days after her death, 
she was taken up in the presence of the jury, and a great 
number of the people, whereupon the jury changed their 
verdict. The persons being tried at Hertford assizes were ac- 
quitted; but so much against the evidence, that judge Hervey 
let fall his opinion that oetter an appeal were brought than so 
foul a murder escape unpunished ; and Pascha, 4^^ Car. they 
were tried on the appeal, which was brought by the young 
child against his father, grandmother, and aunt, and her hus- 
band, Okerman; and because the evidence was so strange, 
I took exact and particular notice, and it was as follows, viz. 

** After the matters above related, an ancient and grave 
person, minister to the parish where the murder was com- 
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pitted (being sworu to give evidence, accordiog to custom), 

!j>osed, ' That Uie body being taken out of the grave tliirty 

hys after tbe party's death, and lying on the gmss, and the 

bur defendants present, they were required each of them to 

buch the dend body. Okennan's wife fell upon her knees, 

|Dd prayed Ood to show tokens of her innocence, or to some 

inch puqjose — her very words I have forgot. The appellees 

laid touch the dead body, whereupon the brow of the dead. 

Kjirhich was before a livid and ciirrion colour (that was the 

irbal expresition iii lermiiih of the witness), begau to have a 

" * or gentle sweat arise upon it. whirfi increaswl by degrees 

the sweat ran down in drops upon the fuce, the orow 

JH'ned and changed to a lively and fresh colour, and the dead 

")ened one of her eyes and shut it again, iind this opening the 

e was done three several times ; she likewise thrust out the 

; or marriage finger three several times, and pulled it iu 

'Bin, and the finger dropped blood on the grass.' Sir 

Nicholas Hyde, chief magistrate, seeming to doubt the evi- 

Aence, asked the witness, 'Who saw this besides you?' — 

[flVifrneu. ' I cannot swear what others saw; but. my lord,' 

Ikid he, ' I believe the whole company saw it ; and it it had 

jcn thought a doubt, proof would have been made of it, and 

lany would have attested with me.' 

" Then the witness, observing some admiration in the 
iditon, he spake farther: 

' My lord, I am minister of the parish, and have known 
I the parties, but never had any occa.sion of displeasure 
[ainst any of them, nor had to do with them, nor they with 
ei but as [ was minister, the thing was wonderful to me; 
[have no interest in the matter, but as called upon to testify 
e truth, and that I have done.' 

"This witness was a reverend person; as I guessed, was 
jout seventy years of age; his testimony was delivered 
tavely and temperately, but to tlie great admiration of the 
nditory; whereupon, applying himself to the chief justice, 
,B iaid, " My lord, my brother, here present, is minister of 
lie parish aojacent. and, I um assured, itaw all done that I 
J»Tc affirmed." Therefore that person was sworn to give evi- 
nce, and deposed in every point, viz. the sweating uf the 
(ow, changing of its colour, oiiening of the eye. and tlie 
tipe motion of the finger, and drawing it in again ; only the 
lit witness added, that he himself dipped his finger in tiie 
Vrod which came from the dead body, to examine it, and he 
"fln- he believed it was blood. I conferred afterwards with 
r Edmund Powell, barrister at law, and otherfi, who all coa- 
i in the observation ; and for myself, if I were upon oath. 
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I can depose, that these depositions, especially the first witness, 
are truly reported in substance. 

''Tne other evidence was g^iven against the nrisoners, t»z. 
the grandmother of the plaintiff, and against Okerman and 
his wife, that they confessed they lay in the next room to the 
dead person that night, and that none came into the house 
till they found her dead the next morning. Therefore, if she 
did not murder herself, they must be the murderers ; to that 
end furtherproof was made : — 

** !■*• Tnat she lay in a composed manner in bed, the 
bed-clothes nothing at all disturbed, and her child by her 
in bed. 

" 2*y- Her throat cut from ear to ear, and her neck broken ; 
end if she first cut her throat, she could not break her neck 
in the bed, nor contra. 

" 3^^' There was no blood in the bed, savins there was a 
tincture of blood on the bolster where her head lay, but no 
substance of blood at all. 

'* 4*"/. From the bed's-head there was a stream of blood 
on the floor, which ran along till it ponded in the bendings on 
the floor to a very great quantity ; and there was also another 
stream of blood on me floor, at the bed's-feet, which ponded 
also in the floor to a very great quantity, but no continuance 
or communication of either of these two places from one to 
the other, neither upon the bed, so that she bled in two places 
severally ; and it was deposed, turning up the mats of the bed, 
there were clots of congealed blood m the straw of the mats 
underneath. 

"5th»y. The bloody knife was found in the morning, stick- 
ing in the floor, a good distance from the bed, but the point 
of the knife, as it stuck, was to the bed, and the haft from 
the bed. 

" 6****y- There was a print of a thumb and fore-finger of 
a left hand. 

" Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief justice, said to the witness, 
* How can you know the print of a left hand from the print 
of a right hand, in such a case V — Wittiess. ' It is hard to 
describe; but if it please that honourable judge to put his left 
hand upon your left hand, you cannot possibly put your right 
hand in the same posture.' Which being done, and appear- 
ing so, the defendants had time to make their defence, but 
gave no evidence to any purpose. The jury departing from 
the bar, and returning, acquitted Okerman, and found the 
other three guilty, who being severally demanded what they 
could say, why judgement should not be pronounced, said no 
more than ' I did not do it !' 'I did not do it !' 
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" Judgement was given, and the grandmother and the hus- 
band executed, but the aunt had the privilege to be spared 
execution, being with child. 

" I enquired if they confessed any thing at their execu- 
tion, but they did not, as I am told." 



JACOBITE FANATICISM. 



When Israel first provok'd the living Lord, 

He punish'd them with famine, plague, and sword ; 

Still they sinn'd on ; — he, in his wrath, did fling 

No thunderbolt amongst them, but a king 

A George-like king was heaven's severest rod,— 

The utmost vengeance of anangry God : 

God, in his wrath, sent Saul to punish Jewry, 

And George, to England, in a greater fury ; 

For George, in sin, as far exceeded Saul, 

As ever Bishop Burnet did SL Paul. 

Lansdown MSS. 852. 



SONG. 
By Samuel Daniel, — 1590. 

LovE is a sickness full of woes. 

All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting growSj 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries 

Heigh ho ! 

Love is a tonnent of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor fiill, nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries 

Heigh ho ! 



M 2 
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SIEVWRIGHTS "PRINCIPLES, POUTICAL AND RELIGIOUS." 

It is difficult to say to which of the writers the following 
correspondence does most honour. The active friendship ana 
public spirit of " the Scots Whig and Presbyterian/' cannot be 
more deserving of approbation, than the condescension and 
generosity with which his application, in behalf of a humble 
and deserving individual of the episcopal persuasion, was 
received by tne head of the English church. 

Letter from Mr. John Garden to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; dated Brechin, April 24**», 1767. 

May it please your Grace, 

I am a layman, content with the fruit of my labour, and 
have nothing to ask for myself. I am a Scots Whig and Pres- 
byterian; not Quite so rigid, indeed, but I would conform to 
the Church of England, were it by law established, but I shall 
never wish to see it so here. Our country is too barren and 

Foor ; and from the experience I have had of the clergy here, 
shall never wish to see them possessed of power, the constant 
concomitant of great riches ; so apt they are to domineer, or 
to side with those who are disposed to do so, when they can 
see their own interest in it. Tnis, I am sensible, is no plausi- 
ble introduction in addressing one of your station ; but plain 
truth tells best, and is always more prevalent (prevailing) than 
fiction. 

I have lately read a book, published this year at Edin- 
burgh, titled " Principles, Political and Religious," by Mr. 
Norman Sievwright, minister of the authorized episcopsl con- 

fregation here, to be sold at A. Donaldson's shop, London, 
am pleased with the performance ; the more so, as an essay, 
of its nature, from one of his profession in this conntry, would 
have been looked upon as quite exotic some years ago. The 
design is certainly laudable, to open the eyes of, and introduce 
loyalty among a blind, deluded, and disaffected people ; a 
design, wherein the interest and happiness of Great IBritain are 
not a little concerned ; and, of consequence, worthy of your 
grace's attention, whom kind providence has placed at the 
head of the church of England. 

I am, absolutely unconnected with the author, either by 
blood or alliance ; but I know him to be a good man and a 
loyal subject, and the character I give will be confirmed by 
every honest man that knows him; and though altogether 
unknown to your grace, and even void of the improper and 
presumptuous ambition of being so, I have^ without Mr. Siev- 
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rif^ht'a knowledge or participation, from the mere motive of 
■pnblic spirit, ventured to address you in this way, uad, under 
[Jour correction, to suggest, that the countenance your grace 
mfty be pleased to show him, and your approbation of bis 
pesign, will be a spur on him and others to exert themselves 
' trenuousty in the same way, and cannot miss to have a len- 
iency lo make us in this country more unanimous, if not in 
eligioUB. at least in political matters, which would be no small 
(oint gained. Two rebellions, in roylime, demonstrate the truth 
r this. Though my acquaintance and Mr. Sievwright's is of 
retty long standing, (sixteen years or thereby.) I was yesterday 
1 bis house for the first time. I saw lits wife, a grave genteel 
roman, big with child, and six young children, all clean and 
tcently trressed, and every thmg orderly. Mr. Sienvright 
not at home. He has only ^^40 annually to support nil 
Great must be the economy, considering the enormous 
r'ltficc to which every thing is nsen; for cold 1 know is the 
charily of the place. I never beard Mr. Sievwright complain, 
and I helicve no man else ever did. I own 1 was moved at 
tlic decent solemnity whicli I observed; and, upon con- 
ideration, nothing could have hindered me from giving that 
"^ef which a good God and a generous nature prompted, but 
lut of ability. To whom shall I pour forth the emotions of 
f soul so properly on this atlecting subject, as to him who, 
t to our amiable king, is God's viceregent for good in the 
Lnd of Britain ? The humanity, generosity, and god-like 
iaposition of soul, fur which you are so famed even in this 
B corner, leave no room to doubt, that jrou will unex- 
. Jly send Mr. Sievwright that relief, which, upon due 
vsideratton, you shall find his merit deserving of, either by 
ling him to some small benefice in England, or otherways, 
yout great wisdom shall seem most meet. These prudential 
i charitable suggestions are submitted to you with alt 
mility. Begging pardon for this great and uncommon 
ice of presumption, 1 have, with the most profound regard.L 
t honour to be. My lord. 

Your grace's 
Most obedient and must humble servant, 

JoH.N Gabdem. 



ttter bti the Archbisliop of Ca/iterlmri/ lo Jnfui Garden, in answer 
to the preredin^: \Utted Lambeth, Maif 25'^ 1767. 

I beg your pardon, that 1 have suffered your letter, in this 
\Ky time, lo lie bo long unanswered : nud 1 hope the plain 
ffeaking of an English Episcopal Whig will be as acceptable 
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to you as that of a Scots Presbyterian is to me. Your esta- 
blished church hath as much power as ours hath, I beliere, 
or more, though less wealth ; and its wealth, perhaps, is not 
so much less as you may imagine, allowing for the different 

f rices of things— only with you the shares are nearly alike. 
wish the incomes oi your ministers were somewhat neater, 
and those of ours somewhat more equally divided. I wish, 
too, that all your episcopal clergy were friends to the govern- 
ment, and that all the Presbytenans were as candid as you^ to 
such of them as are. But, however vain it may be to form 
wishes about others, each person may endeavour to act 
rightly himself; my business is not to abuse either my power 
by lording it over God's heritage, or my wealth to me pur- 
poses of luxury or covetousness, but to do as much good as 
I can with both. One part of it I am sure you have done, by 
recommending Mr. Sievwright to me. I have heard of a per- 
formance of his relative to the Hebrew language, for which I 
am enquiring. I have got his '' Principles, Keligious and 
Politicau ;'' a work that shows much good sense and reading, 
and hath given me much information concerning the state of 
episcopacy in Scotland. I should be glad to see nim rewarded 
in proportion to his merits ; but one half of the preferments in 
my gift are no better, all things considered, than what he 
hath already ; and there are, among the English clergy, thrice 
as many claimants, on good grounds, for me other half, as I 
shall live to gratify. Besides, I should do Scotland an injury 
by taking such a man out of it. I must, therefore, content 
myself with desiring you to put the enclosed little note into 
his hands ; and to tell him, if I live another year, and do not 
forget, which last I hope you will prevent, notice shall be 
taken of him again by. 

Your friend and servant, 

Tho. Canterbury. 



Reply by John Garden to the Letter of the Archbishop of Canterbuty; 

dated June 5^S 1767. 

My Lord Archbishop,— May it please your Grace, 

I am instantly favoured with yours of the 25*^ ult. and 
have communicated the same to Mr. Sievwright. The honour 
you have conferred on me by your speedy and effectual reply, 
though far beyond what I have hoped for, is at present swal- 
lowed up in the more substantial joy which I feel in living in 
those days, when one is found at the head of the church of 
England, who knows so well to make a proper use of that 
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power and those riches which Ahnighty goodness, out of 
mercy to mankind, has been graciously pleased to bestow 
upon so much merit. Methinks, at present, I feel and fully 
understand what St. Paul meant when he said, " that for a 
good man one would even dare to die." What Mr. Siev- 
wright's feelings are, your grace will best understand from 
himself, for he is also to write to you. Sure I am, I surprized 
him. From the experience I have of him, I have reason to 
think, that the more your grace knows of him the better you'll 
be pleased vrith him, ana the less you'll think your favours 
misapplied. He is a man of leammg, and one whose walk 
and conversation seem worth^^ of his calling. He has now got 
the seventh child, and the wife is presenuy on the straw, so 
that the jCIO note came seasonably. May those sensations, 
which a good man feels upon doing a generous action, be 
your grace's constant attendant. In one word, may God bless 
you, and preserve you long to bless others. 

With the greatest regard and affection, 
fam, my lord, your grace's, &c, 

John Garden. 



OVPSEY JURISDICTION. 



In England, 'till the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
Gypsies were not only tolerated, but entitled to several pri- 
vileges ; amongst others, that, as aliens, they could only be 
tried by a jury composed of one half aliens. The Scottish 
government foUowea a different course, for it left them to be 
punished by their leader or chief, wisely judging that the best 
method was to ''employ a thief to catch a thief;" and fol- 
lowing the laws of King Alfred, that glory of England, in 
making each society answerable for its members. Of this we 
have a very remarkable proof in the following curious edict, 
issued by James the First previous to his accession to the 
English throne, charging all under him in authority, to give 
their aid and concurrence to Johnie Faw, *' Lord and Erie of 
Little Egypt, in the execution of justice upon his company 
and folkes, conforme to the laws of t^gypt ; and in punishing of 
all yame that rebellis against him." 

*" James, be the grace of God, King of Scottis, To our 
Sheriffs of Edinburgh, principal, and within the constabulary 
of Haddington, Berwick, &c. provestis, aldermen, and bail- 
lies of our burrowes, cities of Edinburgh, &c. Greeting. 
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Forsameikle as it is humblie meanit and schavdn to us be our 
lovite JoHNNE Faw, Lord and Earle of Litell Egipt, 
that quhair he obteint our letters under our grete seile, 
direct to zow, all and sindry our said sheriffs, stewartis, bail- 
lies, provestis, aldermen, and baillies of burrowes, and to aU 
and sindry oyris havand autorite within our realme, to asurt 
him in the execution of justice upon his company and folkii* 
conforme to the lawis of' I^ipt, *and in punishing of all yame 
that rebellis against him ; neveryeless, as we are iniormit^ Se- 
bastiane Calone, Egiptiane, ane of the said Johnne's company, 
with his complicis and partakaris under writtin, vat is to 
saye, Anteane Dorea, Satona Fingo, Nona Finco, Philip Hat- 
feyggow, Jowla Bailzou, Grafta Neyn, Giles Baihou, ioemard 
Beige, Demer Macskalla, Notfaw Caulour, Martyn Femyne, 
rebellis and conspiris agains the said Johnne Faw, and hes 
removit yame all uterly out of his cumpany, and taken fra him 
divers soumes of money, jewellis, claiths, and oyris gudis, to 
ye qiiantite of ane grete soume of money, and on na wyss will 

{>ass hame with him ; howbeit he has bidden and remanit of 
ane time upon yame, and is bunding and oblist to bring hame 
with him, all yame of his company yat are on live and ane teste- 
moniall of yame yat are deid ; and als ye said Johnne hes ye 
said Sebastiane's obligatioime, maid in Dunfermling before 
our master housald, yat he and his cumpany suld remaine 
with him, and on na wyss depart free him, as the samin 
bearis : In contrar ye tenor of ye quhilk, ye said Sebastiane, 
be sinister and wrang informatioun, fals relatioun, and circum- 
ventioun of us, hes purchest our writings, discharging him, 
and ye remanent of ye personis above written, his complices 
and partakaris of ye said Johnne's cumpany, and witn his 
gudis taken be yame free him^ causses certaine our lieges 
assist to yame and yair opinions, and to fortify and take yair 
part against ye said Johnne, yair lord and maister, sua yat he 
on na wyss can apprehend nor get yame, to have yame hame 
again within yare own countre, after the tennor of his said 
band, to his heavy dampnage and skaith, and in grette perill of 
tynsall of his heritage, and expres agans justice. Our will is 
herefore, and we charge you straitlie, and commands yat 
incontinent our letters sene, ze, and ilk ane of zou, within ye 
boundes of zour offices, command and charge all your legis 
yat nane of yame take upon hand to reset, assyst, fortify, 
sppple, manteine, defends or tak part with, the said Sebas- 
tiane and his complices above written, for na buddes, nor oyr 
way, agains ye said Johnne Faw, yair lord and maister; bot 
yat yair and ye in likewyss tak and lay handis upon yame 
quharever vai may be apprehendit, and bring yame to him to 
be punist n>r yair demerits, conforme to his latois, and help and 
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brtify him to punish and do justice upon yatue for yair tres- 
issses, and to yat effect, lend to him your pnsonis, stokis, 
Stteria, and all oyr things necessyr yrto. as ze, and ilk aiie 
S zo\i, nnd all oyra our legis, will answer to us yrupoun, and 
mder all hieast pain and charge y' eftie may follow ; sua yat 
B said Johnne have no cause of complaint hereupon in time 
ming, iior resort to us agane to yat effect, notwithstanding 
-Jf oyr WTiting Binisterly purchest, be ye said Sebastiane in 
! contrar. And al» charge ail our legis yiit nane of yame 
', vex, inquite, or truble ye said Johnne Faw and his 
mpane, in dmii^ tfair kfuU beioyiies, or oyrways within our 
mime, and in yair passing, remaining, or away-gangine furth 
F ye Bamin under ye pane abuve written, and sicklike yat 
~' command all skippers, maisters, and marinaris of all 
Jlippis within our realme, at all ports and havjns, quhair 
I said Johnne and his cunipiine sal happen to resort and 
', lo rcsaive hira and yame yaiiin, upoun yair expenses, 
|br furin of them forth of our realm to ye partis beyond sey, 
I yeu, and ilk ane of yame sicklike will answer to us yru- 
, and under ye pane forsaid. Subscrivit with our hand, 
ind under our prive sele, at Falkland, ye (iveteine day of 
?ebruar, and of our reign the xxTiii zeir," 

The decendants of this " Lord and Erie of Little Egypt," 
Mitinucd to tmvel about Scotland, unmolested, 'till about 
ibt; beginning of last century. Their chief haunts were on 
tfae Bouthern norder. The existence of such a body of licensed 
depredators becoming, at length, obnoxious to the better 
MOrdcr of government established in tlie country, it was 
declared by law a capital crime to be " by habit and repute" 
JU Oypsey ; and Johnne Faw's ** heritage" was thus for ever 
Extinguished by the same supreme power which had, in the 
^Iden time, so stoutly protected it, when in "perellof tyn- 
ball" through the rebellion of Sebastian Calon and his accom- 



EQUIVOCAL VERSES. 
Tht Jeitiil's Double-fared Crtetl: — In Two Languages. 



[ hold for sound faith 
■What Rome's faith saith 
■Where the bing'H head 
KThp flock's misled 
•Where ih' altar's dress'd 
■The people's bless'd 
(Be'H bat on ass 

iVIw «iiuw Uui Him* 



What England's church allows 
My conscience disavows 
The flock can take no shame 
\Vlio bold the Pope supreme 
The worship's scarce divine 
Whose table's bread and wine 
\Vho their communion flies 
I& catholifik and wise. 
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Pro fide teneo 8an& 
Affirmat quae Romana 
Supremus quando Rex est 
Erraticus turn Grex est 
Altare ciim omatur 
Populus turn beatur 
Asini nomen meruit 
Missam qui deseruit 



Quae docet Anglicana 
Videntur mihi yana 
Tunc plebs est fortunata 
Ciim caput fiat Papa 
Communio fit inanis 
CikQ meusa vino panis 
Hunc morem qui non capit 
Catholicus est, et sapit. 

The Weekly Paqoet of Advice from Rome, 
N* 23, May 6^, 1679. 



The Houses of Stuart and Hanover, 



I love with all my heart 
The Hanoverian part 
And for that settlement 
My conscience gives consent 
Most righteous is the cause 
To fight for George's laws 
It is my mind and heart 
Tho' none will take my part 



The Tory party here 
Most hatenil do appear ; 
I ever have deny'd 
To be on James s side. 
To fight for such a kin^ 
Will England's ruin bring. 
In this opinion I 
Resolve to live and die. 

Lanadown MSS. 852. 



• 

The following lines, in the same style as the two pre- 
ceding, were written in answer to a question by a republican — 
What the author thought of the new constitution at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution ? 



A la nouvelle loi 

Je renouce dans Tame 

Comme epreuve de ma foi 

Je crois celle qu'on blame 

Dieu vous donne la paix 

Noblesse desol^e 

Qu'il confonde k jamais 

Messieurs de I'Assemblee 

The newly made law 
From my soul I abhor 
My faitn to prove good 
I maintain the old code 
May God give you peace 
Forsaken Noblesse 
May he ever confound 
The Assembly all round 



Je veux 6tre fiddle 

Au regime ancien 

Je crois la loi nouvelle, 

Oppos^e i tout bien : 

Messieurs les democrats, 

Au diable allez vous en : 

Tous les Aristocrats 

Ont eux seuls le bon sens. 

'Tis my wish to esteem 
The ancient regime 
I maintain the new code 
Is opposed to all good 
Messieurs Democrats 
To the devil go hence 
All the Aristocrats 
Are the sole men of sense. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH AND THE JEWS. 

(By an ^ncrican.) 

The story of Harrington by Misa EHgeworth, has excited 
>re than common attention, because it is stated to have 
m written to conciliate a particular deHcription of people — 
one of whose members, " an American lady.' had complained 
that her society had been harshly treated in the writings of 
that celebrated author. Harrington, the hero of this taFe, is 
captivated by a young lady of the Hebrew stock. Both 
himself and his parents entertain violent prejudices against 
■lews. These prejudices, in due time, are removed by con- 
curring circumstances ; yet, her religion being an insur- 
lountabie bar to their marriage, it is suddenly dii<covered 
lat she had been educated a Christian ! and all concludes 
Happily, in the usual way. 

"One of our critics in the New York Magazine, after com- 

iting with sutficient amplitude on novel writing in general, 

id Miss Edgeworth's manner in particular — gives a summary 

' this fashionable talc, and concludes with the following 

remuks: — ' Miss Montenero is a lovely, sensitive, interesting 

girl; but she is no Jewess! and the whole fabric, which the 

author had raised, falls before this single fact. By doing 

■awny this prominent impediment to the union of the lovers, 

i completely destroys the interest of the reader, and the 

iral of her tale. The mode adopted to dispose of the dif- 

;ulty, is a tacit admission that it could be got over in no 

other way. Miss Edgeworth is quite willing to allow the 

Jews to be very clever, good people; but it is pretty plain 

that she does not think a Hebrew damsel a proper helpmate 

iot a John Bull.' 

" We readily agree with this writer, that by removing the 
lediment to the match, she has destroyed the interest of 
le reader ; but not, we hope, the fabric sslie meant to raise, or 
the ' moral of her tale.' Her design was simply to concede 
that Jews are like other men — good and bad; and this she 
has effected. But had she intended to inculcate tliat heartless 
Jiberality, which supposes that conflicting opinions in the 
rijftost essential articles of a religious creed, should be no 
mnpediment to a matrimonial union — she would, indeed, have 
betrayed an evidence of that indifference to all rehgions. with 
Hjdiicb she has sometimes been charged. She was perfectly 
■Ujbt in admitting that ' the difficulty must be removed ; but 
BSere was another — and but one otner way — the sacrifice of 
Beir lo\-e to their religion. Had she finally separated the 
Uivers on Ihis account, our sympathy would have been sus- 
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tained ; and to the virtues intended to be conceded to the 
still venerated name of Israelite, would have been added that 
tenacious adherence to their faith which we know they pnu> 
tise ; and as long as they sincerely think it right, they are 
highly commendable in doing so. 

" With such laws as could only be performed at Jeru- 
salem, the Jews are now obliged to dispense ; but all that are 
practicable in their dispersed state, they piously obey. Had 
not this been the case, they would have been lone ago amal- 
gamated (like every other ancient people) with the Gentiles ; 
and their very name would have been discovered only in their 
history. Their absolutely abstaining from intermarriages with 
any others than those of their own communion, is the prin- 
cipal means by which they are preserved in their separate 
^tate ; nor can we see how two persons, each conscientiously 
attached to a creed essentially so different as those of the 
Jew and the Christian, could live together in that perfect 
harmony which ought, at least, to be anticipated by every in- 
dividual who enters into the most important of all engage- 
ments. 

" In the course of her work. Miss Edgeworth has taken 
occasion to notice the liberality of public sentiment, and the 
undistinguishing toleration of our laws in America. A recent 
opportunity would seem, indeed, to shew that not much of 
the former exists in England. In all the conversations to 
which Mr. West's celebrated picture has given rise, in the 
last two or three years, we have never heard it intimated that 
the English critics had objected to the complexion by which 
the artist has thought proper to distinguish the High Priest 
and his adherents from their brethren, the disciples of Christ. 
With us it is seen with one universal feeling of surprise and 
disgust. There is not the shadow of authority for such a 
liberty in the Scriptures ; and if it be adopted m the license 
of the poet — though it be temerity to differ with Mr. West — 
we cannot but say there is a gross absurdity in exhibiting, in 
the same picture, two groups of persons, all of the same famify, 
and the same period of time, of opposite colours — the one 
white, the other black ! Friends and efiemies are very properly 
discriminated by the expression of their features ; but no 
strength of passion, especially at the moment of its birth, can 
change the colour of tne skin. 

" Miss Edgeworth has gone beyond the courtesy of either 
party, and proved too much when she compliments us so far 
as to say, that, * in America, Jews have frequently married 
Christian women ; and the wives have continued imdisturbed 
in their faith.' She has been misinformed in this particular. 
A few such instances, it is true, have occurred ; but, in some 
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c»ses, one of the pftrtics has wholly embraced the opposite 
creed' — and, iii otJierK, they have evinced their total indif- 
ference to all religion, by suspending the exercise of their 
own opinions during the lives of their companions, and re- 
tuniitifj to it afterwards. In all the various intercourse of 
social life, we know of no uncharitable barriers between Jews 
ind Christians in our happy community. Talents and virtues 
'Te alike honoured in both ; but, in tlie view of a more inti- 
mate connection, many a youth, enchained by the channit of 
^lovely Jewess, has breathed the vain aspiration wf Paid and 
l^rippa— ' I would thou wert not almost — but altogether 
tnch aa I am; not ejicepling these bonds.*" 



COMMONWBALTH PURITV. 

Tnn following speeches, delivered from the hnslinga at 

t election for a knight of the shire for the county of Berks, 

I the 2* of April, 1649. exhibit not only some curious fea- 

mrcB in the political history of that period; but may serve to 

ft^Oiew that bribery and treating are by no means evils of a 

iBodern date, nor peculiarly the offspring of a monarchical 

rstem of thin^. The successful candidate was the eccentric 

i profligate Philip Herbert, Lord Pembroke, who was thus 

4>utly opposed by a freeholder, of whom nothing else i» 

lorded than that he was " a well-affected tanner, of the 

inty of Berks." 

"Honest Friends, 

•' You that are of the free-bom people of tliiS' 
lod, (I speak to none else.) and lovers of the army, and the 
fav Englisii interest ; all men else have forfeited their free- 
, I am full of anguitih and trouble for your sakes, when 
aid this day. I fear you are in a way \o ruin yourselves, 
s the Lord oe merciful to you. The thin» you meet fur 

, lea me not a little. Tis to chuse a knight. Truly I 

Kiped. and I hope we all hoped, to have done making knights 
V tliis time. The t/iing yon meet to chuse troubles me more. 
Ilia fellow that was a Lord — this Pembroke — this Mont- 
lery — this Herbert — this, what shall I call him ? Call him 
rat you will, we wers promised a representative to begin on 
i next, and this Parliamenl to end the last month ; if no, 
f should we send this fellow thither to make mouths for 
c weckM, and talk of dogs and hawks? I say, \vt us have 
e rq>reBentalive, or we are cheated ; but if we must make 
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one knight more, let it not be Pembroke, he is not fit for it. 
Consider him as a lord, and none of the wisest lords neither ; 
and then consider how many wiser and fitter persons we have 
for parliament men than ever a lord of them all ; and uriiat 
a brand it will be to us and our country to chase a lord — such 
a lord! and surely, unless you are fools jemd madmen, you 
will not chuse him. Again, consider him as a lord ; and so 
he is no free-bom commoner, and so not capable of our 
election. Is there not an act against kings and lords ? If 
there is, then let us have no lords, unless you intend to have 
a king too. 

" Let us be wise ; we may see a design in this lord as 
plain as the nose on his face. He was always false ; false to 
the kin^ that loved him ; false to the lords that sat eight 
years with him ; and do you not think he will be false to the 
commons too? I warrant you. Is not Michael Oldsworth, 
this lord's man, a parliament man? Are not his and other 
lords' sons parliament men ? If he ^t in too, the time will 
come when the house of commons will be all lords, and lords' 
sons, and lords' servants ; and then lords will be voted up 
again ; and king be in request aeain ; which, if we live to see 
again, we have spun a fair thread ! 

** If all this which I have said be true, (as it is impos- 
sible it should be otherwise,) why should we not look on this 
turncoat lord as a cheat — as one that comes to betray and undo 
the free-born people — and switch him out of the coimtry ? 

" I have done. If we must chuse a knight, let him not 
be a lord. We do not read in all the Scripture of any lord 
was ever chosen knight of the shire for Berkshire. But 
rather let us chuse none at all, and unanimously petition the 
parliament to dissolve, that the representative may succeed; 
and none but ourselves have any share in the gubemation and 
government of this commonwealth." 

The reply of Pembroke to this haraneue is managed with 
no small address ; and though overcharged with quibbles and 
conceits, is highly amusing for the vein of arch drollery 
which runs througn it. 

" Gentlemen, 

" It was not the old fashion to make speeches 
before you chose yoxjs knights ; but I hope you like it the 
better for not being old. I am sure I do. Give us old 
fashions again, and we must have king and lords, our old reli- 
gion, and old laws, and a hundred things older than Adam. 
I hate any thing that's old, except it oe an old man; for 
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Adam was an old man. and so am I. and I hate myself for 
being un old man ; and, therefore, will love yon if you'll make 
iHL' a new knight. The gentleman that spake before me, I 
know not where to have him. He is an individiaim vagiim. 
He it) angry the representative goes not on — he is angry the 
p(trli»ment goes not off. He iti angry 1 nm a iord-^fie is 
angrv I would be none. He is angry I seek to be your 
kniglit— and he would have me of that sort of seekers which 
neither seek nor find ; and he concludes I am not to be 
chosen, because no free-born commoner. I fear he is a 
Jesuit by his subtle arguments; but tliough I have no logic, 
I hope I have reason, to answer him, and satisfy you. I 
answer I am a Jree-imm commoner. All these three words fit 
me. First — 

I am ' bom.' 
Else bow camo I hither into the world ? 

■' I am * free.' 

IWy accounts for the last year's expence came to six and 
twenty thousand pounds — thiit's fair, you'll say; and wlien yon 
have chosen me your knight, I'll cany you, every mother's 
son, the whole county, into Wiltshire ; and we'll be merry, 
And hunt and hawk, and I'll be as free as an emperor. So I 
am free bom. 

1 am ' a commoner.' 
Have I been so ofleu at common councils and common halls, 
J be 8Ccount<rd no commoner? Are not the lonls all turned 
Lgrazingt Was not I a common swearer before I went to 
glares, and a common sleeper ever since? And am not I 
Uincellor of Oxford, where all are commoners? So I ani 

I commoner. 
I am no lord. 

I I am, why should 1 come hither to be knight of your shire? 
Wit though I am a lord, is not Fairfax so f and yet he is a 
hrliament man. And is not Bradshaw lord president ? But 

3 no lord; for 1 am for the parliament. 1 am for voting 
bwa the bouse of lords. And to tell von the troth, I never 
Vet) tile king since he was dead ; ana tliose are lords that 
) in black for him ; but J keep my old bine still, and my 
amnnd hat-band, though the crown jewels are eold j there- 
bre, you riiay chuse me well enough. 

,/ You must chuse me ; 

Why came I hither else? Wliy did Cromwell bid mo come 
— \ilher? Atl3'I bid my steward come hither to lay in pro- 
Rsion, anf-'gather voices. If my steward's bill be right, 
IFery tfaroat^uint votes for me costs me twenty pounds. 
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" Chuse me^ if you would have a represefttatiTe. I, that 
have been lord of Pembroke and Montgomery, two count^s, 
may well represent one. 

'* Chuse me, if you would have no representative, for III 
do and vote what you list; and so, chasing me, yon chuse 
yourselves : so that whether you would have a representative 
or no, the best way is to chuse me. 

'• But let me tell you, by the wajr, now the parliament has 
fallen into the happy way of making acts of parliament, let 
them continue This is one of the advantages you have by 
losing the king. You may have an act of parliament fpr what 

Jrou please ; and that's better than an ordinance, and lasts 
onger; for an ordinance of parliament was ?ood no longer 
than this parliament, which, .though it last for ever, an act 
lasts longer, because that lasts for ever, whether the parlia- 
ment lasts or no. 

For my religion. 
Who questions it ? I never changed it : I was for bishops when 
there were bishops, and I was for visitors when there were 
none. It is well known I am an independent, and had been 
so twenty years ago, had it not been for Michael Oldsworth, 
and will be as long as the parliament please. I have been an 
old courtier, and that's an old court, and the highest court; 
and old courtiers always love to follow new fashions. That 
religion is in fashion now. 

*' I am chancellor of Oxford, which is hard by; therefore 
choose me. Some of you have sons and cousins there ; all 
that are akin to any that give their voices for me, shall be 
heads of colleges, and canons of Christ Church, though there 
be a hundred of them : the rest of you shall have the leases of 
all the university lands amongst you. What ! am I not chan- 
cellor ? 

" The place I stand for, is knight of the shire ; none but 
kings can make knights : make me your knight — ^you are all 
kings, and it will be an honour to me, and to my posterity, to 
have it recorded, I was the first lord that was knighted by 
60 many kings. 

" I know now you cannot but chuse me : I knew so before 
I came hither ; and therefore I thank you before hand, and 
invite you home. 

" I will conclude with that very exordium wherewith a 
famous gentleman, that was of this parliament, concluded his 
speech upon the like occasion — * Benold your knight !' 
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CHURCHILL. 
The following tributes to our great English satirist. 
Churchill, are preserved among the manuscripts of the Rey. 
Wni. Cole at the British Museum. Theyupoear to have been 
4:opied from the Cambridge. ChronirU, Riid otner prints, about 
(he time of the poet's death.. . 
I. 
" Churchill no more ! 0, cruel Death ! 'twas hard _ 

So soon to rob us of our favourite bard ; 
We should not thus bewail the fatal doom. 
Iladst thou but plac'd an equal in his room." 
ti. 
" He's gone ! great Churchill's gone ! 'tis true. 
Yet cease the fates to blame; 
Years they allowed him but a few. 
But gave eternal fame." 

MI. 

" Prose-driving diinces, waddling fools in rhyme; 
Scoundrels of every kind, by vengeance led. 
Spit forth your venom, poison ail your clime ; 

Churchill, who scourg'd yon to your hoIe«, is dead." 



SELLING ONE'S BODY. 

The following curious letter was foi^nd among the papers 
of Mr. Ooldwyr, a surgeon, of Salisbury. 

^7b Mr. Edward Goldwj/r, at his House Jb the Close, of Salisbury : 
Sir. ■ ' ■ . , 

Being informed that you are the only siirgeon in this city 
ircouDty) that anatomises men, and l being under the un- 
ppy circumstance, and in a very meau condition, would 
idly live as long as 1 can; but, by all appearance. If am to 
t executed next March, having no friends on carlh that will 
leak a word to save my life, nor send roe a morsel of bread 
> keep life and soul togetJier until that iatal day; so, if you 
IlilfVouchsafe to come hither. I will gladly eell you my body, 
ein^ whole and sound), to li^ ordered at your discretion; 
powing that it will rise again at the general Resurrection, a« 
pell from your liouse as Irom the grave. Your answ^, sir, 
J highly oblige. 

Yours, &c. 
^^rtm-Anger Otwl : OcMr.J'3C, -James Bbo^kr. 
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SAILORS' USTTER. 

When Louis XVIII. under the title of Count de LQIe^ 
sought the protection of the British shores, he landed at 
Yarmouth, from the Freya, Swedish frigate. The Britith 
sailors of the Majestic rowed him ashore; and the Count., 
grateful for the attention shewn to him, left apurse of fiAeen 
guineas for the tars to drink his health! li^ien the officer 
announced the present to the men, they would not touch a 
farthing of it, but immediately held '''a talk" on the subject, 
when &ey resolved to send a letter to Admiral Russell, ex- 
pressive of their sentiments on the occasion.' The following 
IS a literal copy of this singular relic of -naval literature and 
magnanimity: 

" Majestic ; ^^ day of Kov. 1807. 
" Please your Honour, p 

" We holded a talk about that there J^15 that was sent us, 
and hope no offence, your honour. We do'nt like to take it, 
because, as how, we knows fast enuff, that it was the true 
king of France that went with your honour in the boat, and 
that he and our own noble king, God bless 'em both, and give 
every one his right, is good friends now ; and, besides £at, 
your honpur gived an order, long ago, not to take any money 
irom no body, and' we never did take none ; and Mr. Leneve, 
that steered your honour and that there king, says he wont 
have no hand in it, and so does Andrew Young, tbe proper 
coxen ; and we hopes no ofFence,«^o we all one and al^ begs 
not to take it all. So no more at present 

From your honour's dutiful servants^ 

" Andrew Young, Coxen. 
James Mann 
Lewis Bryan 
James Lord ' 
James Hood 
W. Edwards 
Jan. Holshaw 
Thomas Laurie 
Thomas Siminbrs 
Thomas Kesane 
Simon Duft 
W. Fairclough 
John Cherchil 
Thomas Laurence 
Jacob Gabriel 
William Muz^y.' 



»> 
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CORPORATION ELOQUENCE. 

That eminent antiquary, Elias Ashmote, in his Diary, has 
this memorandum : 



-[ t>estowed OD the bailift's of Litch- 
ilver bowl and cover, wliich co§t me 



, " Jan. 17'". 1666- 
field a Inrg^ chased i 
£■23. fo. gJ." 



The gift was no doubt a munificent one at the time, yet 
one woula scarcely have expected it to have called forth such 
an eHuMioti of corporation gratitude and Ratt^ry, as the fol- 
lowing letter of thanks— 

" For the truly honoured Elias Ashmole, Esq. at his chamber 
in the Middle Temple, over Serjeant Maynard's chamber. 
In hh absence, to be left with the butler or porter of the 
Middle Temple, London. 

" Honoured Sir, 

" Upfin Thursday, being the IT"" day of this inst. January, 
(a day ever to be roiWcrt/ amgng our city remembrances) we 
received your Itna arge/itea. your munificent silver bowl, 
cloathed in its delivery with all those rich ciTcumstances of 
udvantagB, that could possibly either enable the gift to be- 
speak the goodness and prudence of the giver, or invite the 
fairest acceptation ill the receiver. For we consider the person 
from whom : it is the gift of an Elias, a herald not only pro- 
cluiming, but actually contributing; good things to our city; 
and tlial by the hands of a Zacharias,* a faithful messenger, 
who, with the gift, did emphatically communicate the bense 
aitd ^ood affections of the giver. Ani if we consider the 
time it was presented, it was the day of our Epiphany sessiouit 
.of the peace for this city, where oiR .bailin'" high-steward, 
"Theriff, grand jurv. and tiie rest of the body politic of this 
icient and loyal corporation, together with otner persons of 
lality, both of the clergy and laity, were convened together, 
d so became present at ihtS great offeriug ; a« if sOme prO- 
wtiQua stars, arising iit th« e)iat, ha^ (at ttiin time) gone before 
>tr Magus, steering its courafc to this our city oi Litchfield 
Tjifi Sarepta of our _Elias), and stood tover th6 new-eretjted 
irraxnids of our cathedral (ivbere. as yet, a star appears), 
irting \t» benign iuHuenCe upon this poor and loyal city, 
tritiog the magi from afar to o0'er »ome tribute to it; a city 
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that hath nothing to glory in, but its ancient and modern 

loyalty to God and Ceesar, evidenced by her ancient bearing 

in the city escotcheon (three knights martyred), as ancient as 

the days of Diocletian, and her name signifying a field of 

blood then spilt, to which may be well added her modem and 

unparalleled loyalty to that nlessed saint (now in heaven). 

king Charles the Martyr; universally witnessed by those 

honourable marks, traces, and wounds of loyalfv* she yet 

bears upon her persons, temples, streets, and walls (tropliies 

of honour), suflSciently blazing to the world the true heraldry 

of her ancient arms. Nor have you only, given us this great 

cratera (upon which you have wisely imprest our city anns) 

to solace the best of the city, after their time of suffering, but 

like one of those true magi, that offered to Christ m his 

Coorest condition, you have largely offered to the repair of 
is church, our rumed cathedr^, which, by the unwearied 
labour, prudence, piety, and charity of our good bishop, a 
second (Jedda, and the charity of yourself, and others, hap- 
pily deposited in his hands, is (almost to a miracle) so well 
and so soon resorted to again ; but you have likewise annually 
and liberally offered, relieved, and refreshed Christ in his 
members, the poor of our city. And, as if you intended 
piously to engross and cover all our necessities under that 
warm and nourishing mantle of Elias, we have received inti- 
mation of your promises of greater good intended this city* ^ 
Now, sir, give us leave to conclude (having been already too 
tedious), by informing you that, according to your aesire 
(upon the first receipt of your poculum charitatis, at the sign of 
the George, for England), we filled it with Catholic wine, and 
devoted it a sober health to our most gracious kin^, which 
(being of so large a continent) past the hands of thirty to 
pledge ; nor did we forget yourself, in the next place, being 
our great Maecenas, assuring you, that (God willing) we shaS 
take course that this great thia argentea shall, with our city 
mace, and other publide ensigns of dignity and authority, be 
carefully transmitted, by indenture, from bailiffs to bailiits, in 
a continual succession, so long as this ancient and loyal cor- 
poration, through the favour of princes (which, we hope, we 
shall never forfeit), shall have a charter to give it life and 
being. For which end, your many other multiplied favours 
to this poor city, we, the present bailifl's of this city, do, in 
the name, and, by the desire, of our whole company, return 
you most hearty thanks, subscribing ourselves, what we are, 

" Sir, your obliged and faithful friends, to serve you, 

John Burnes, 
Litchfield: 2&^ Jan. 1666. Hen. Baker." 
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COINCIDENCES AND IJljfJTATIONS. 

Amosh the literary peculiarities of the present age, there 

ia nothing idofp couteniptible than the zeal wnich some persoiis 

discover in detecting a similarity of sentiment between two 

^ autflorH, and charging the latest with direct and wilful plagia- 

The fact is, however, that, in many cases, the imitation 

and unintentional i and that the individual, 

reused of appropriating to liiinself the inbours of others, has 

[only written "■ what oil was thought before, but ne'er %o well 

ipreased." In such cases, the phrase lilerarif coinrideiiee is 

s proper than the epithet plagiarism. 

It is remarkable, too, on the other hand, that many lines 

{^tf our poets, which have become popular quotations, and 

" miliar in our mouths as household gods, are either direct 

giarisms, or ascribed enoneousiy, A few instances will 

PuBtrate thexe remarks; and. first, of literary coincidences. 

ero, in one of his orations, has the following passage: 

"Qnid est, quod, in hoc tarn exiguo vit» carriculo et tam 
terii tatitis nos in laboribus exerceamus?" 

This sentiment, so beautifully amplified by Tully, we find 
|IU3 more concisely expressed in one of the odes of Horace : 

" Quid brevi fortes jaculamur avo 
Mulla ?" 

The thought in the above quotations is so perfectly 
ulural, that it is not at all remarkable, that the orator and 
lie poet should have expressed thertiselves alike on this occa- 
Hon; and, besides, plagiarism was not fashionable in those 



In the tragedy of King Lear, there is a passage which 
nrs a strong resemblance to one in Lucretius ; yet no one 
nil -accuse our immortal bard of having pilfered from the 
pman philosopher, except, pcvhaps. at second-hand. The 
mo passages will exhibit the cuiiicitlence : 

" Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut a!quum est, 
Cui tuntum hi vita restet Iransire malorum." 

I-IHRETIUS. 

" lliou must be patient : we came crying hither: 
Thou know'st, the first time that we smell the air. 

We wowle and cry 

When w« are bom. we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fooU." Shakespbabe. 
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While on the subject of Shakespeare, it may be 
that the hacknied quotation, from our great poet, — 

" We ne'er shall look upon his like i^ain,'' 

appears to be almost a literal translation of the 

** Quando uUum invenient parem V* 

of Horace, which, if Shakespeare did not understand iq 
the original, lie might have oorrowed through an English 
version. 

In Fenton's tragedy of Marianne, are to be fovfid these 
lines, — 

'* Awhile she stood, 
Transform'd from grief to marble, and appeared 
Her own pale monument," 

which seem to have been, for the most part, literally translated 
from the following passage of Cyprian : 



" Statit ipsa sepulchrum, 
Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servans. 



» 



It is, however, not improbable that Fenton never read a line 
of Cyprian. 

Admitting that the foregoing examples may be classed 
as mere literary coincidences, the same apology can scarcely 
be allowed for the following. The beautiful line with whicn 
Gray's Elegy commences, — 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day," 

is obviously from a passage in Dante, which thus stands in 
Mr. Gary's translation : 



" And pil^im, newly on his road, with love. 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far. 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day." 

What renders it more probable that Gray committed a 
petty literary larceny on this occasion is, that the sweet ex- 
pression of *' trembling hope," in the same delightful poem, 
also occurs in Dante. Before quitting Gray, it is worthy of 
notice that his line, — 

" And leave the world to darkness and to me," 
is to be found in the Beggar's Petition, where we have, — 

" And leaves the world to wretchedness and me," 
which Gray had very evidently parodied. 
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Every reader of English poetry recollects the beautiful 
yet simple expression of Goldsmith, in his " Edwin and 
^ Angelina/' — , . ^ 

" And tears began to flow." 

Goldsmith, however, was not the first to use it. It occurs 
^ in Dryden's " Alexander's Feast,** and in the " Essay .on 
Criticism" of Pope ; and, last*of all,^it is found in Chatterton's 
poem, entitled " The Death qf Sir Charles BawSUn." . This, 
and similar instances of plagiarism on the partoC Chatterton, - 
are among the strongest proofs of the spuriousness of '* Row- 
ley's Toeais,' which must however be regardfed as one of the 
noblest, inonuments of the genius of modem times. 

The following line in *' Pope's Eloisa tQ- Abelard," — 
" I have not yet forgot myself to' stone," 
M evidently; borrowed from % similar expression of^Milton,-^ 

'* Forget thyself to marble.^! , ; -, 

'• ••! < 

Mijton Has also, 

'. " Caverns shagg'd with horrid* thorn," 

fc * * * 

which Pope adopts in the same poem. Other coincidences 
between him «and our great epic bard, are likewise to be 
traced, which justify the inference, that the " Twickenham 
Bee" had, just before the composition of " Eloisa to Abelard," 
been '' drinking deep" of the nOnied 'stores of his illhstrious 
predecessor. ^ 

Blair, in his '/ Grave," has. favoiured us with numerous 
inatances ofttiese "literary cotfcidences/' i^they are entitled 
to that indulgence, but it is to. be feared that they are not* 
mer^y accidental. Among tlie number, the following will 
be recognized as having its prototype in Pope's " Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady." , 

'f Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your skine 
Enlightens but yourselines." * - ,. ^lair. 

' '' Dim lights of life, that bum' A len^ of ytars) 
IJi^Iessy unseen, as lamps in sepulchres/' Pope. 

Of popular quotations, the authors of which are not 
generally known, or which dire not correctly appropriated, 
' there are numerous inslwices. The first one we shall men- 
tion, is the liney — 

" Incidit in Scyltam, cvpiena vitare Chujbdim." 
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There is scarcely any quotation more common than this; 
and those who use it, for the most part, ascribe it to Virgil 
or Ovid, or some one of the classical writers. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that the line in question is to be found in the " Alex- 
andrics'' of Philip Gaultier, a French poet, of the thirteenth 
century, whose works were printed at Lyons in 1558. It 
forms part of a passage, in which the poet addresses Darius^ 
when, m his flignt from Alexander, he falls into the power of 
Bessus. Consequently, the line, in the original, is — 

" Incidis in Scyllam," &c. ^ 

Another Latin quotation, by no means uncommon, and 
generally ascribed to Horace, is • 

'* Semel insanivimus omnes.^ 

It forms part of a verse, however, in an EclogueT)f Mantuanus. 
an Italian poet, ''De Honesto Amore/' The whtj^e is at 
follows : 

** Id commune malum, semel insankimMS omnes.'^^ 

Mantuanus was, as the name imports, a native of Mantua, 
and flourished during the fifteenth century. His works weie 
first published at Paris, in three folio volumes, in 1513. 

The following line, — 

Quem Deus vult perdere priAs dementat,'' 



€i 



is, perhaps, as frequently quoted as either of the preceding, 
and, no doubt, is commonly considered to belong to one of 
the classical writers of Rome ; but it is no more than a literal 
version of a Greek iambic, in one of the fragments of Euri- 
pides ; and there is no classical authority for Uie verb demento, 
as here used. 

To come to English popular quotations. That beautiful 
line in the " Pleasures of Hope," — 

'* Like angel-visits, few and far between," 

is borrowed almost literally from Blair's " Grave," where we 
have 

■ " its visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far between." 

Yet, in a review of the " Pleasures of Hope," this fine thought 
was highly praised for its originality. 
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Ooldsmith's lines,— 

" Miui wants hut little here below. 
Nop wants that little loiig," 

i stolen from Young, who has, in hia " Night Thoughts,"- 

" Man wants but little, nor that little long." 



Few popular quotations have more engaged the pei 
'^ 1 than the following: 

■' For he that 6ghls and runs away 
Will live to fight mioUier day." 

are almost universally supposed to form a part 
plludibras ; and so contideul have even scholars been on the 
llQect. that, in 1784, a wiigt 



made at Bootle's of twenty 
> one that they were to be found in that inimitable poem. 



tne 1 



Dfidslcy WBS referred lo as the arbiter, when be ridiculed 
the idea of consulting him on the subject, saying, " Every 
^il knows they are in Hudibras." George Selwyn, who wW 
lent, said to Dodsley, " Pray, sir, will you be good enough 
' " rm an old fool, who is. at the same time, your wisti 
Pbrship's very humble servant, in what canto they are to W' 
found/" Dodsley took down the volume, but he could not 
find the passage ; — the next day came with no belter Ruccess, 
and the sage uibliopole was obliged to confess, " that a man 
might be ignorant of the author of this well known couplet, 
without being absolutely a fool." 

Butler has, indeed, two or three passages somewhat 
nlar ; the one that comes nearest is tne following in Hu- 
18, book iii. canto iii. verse 243, — 

' For those that fly, may fight again, 
VVhich he can never do that's slain." 

fact, however, is, that the couplet, thus erroneously 
hbed to the author of Hndibras, occurs in a sniall volume^ 
EI'miscellaneouA Poems, by Sir John Mennes, written 
reign of Charles the Second, which has now becoma'J 
oely scarce. The original of the couplet may, however, 
Ttnced to much higher authority, -even to Demoathenei, 
' 8 the following expression; 

kvbich the EDglish lines are almost a literal tmnsUtioa. 
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THE LADY BURIED AUVE. . 



" How, if when I am laid into tlie tomb» 

Iwtke 

there's a fearfol pcnnL" 

Romeo and Jcubt. 



In the Causes .Celibres, we find the following romantic 
story related as having actually occurred in France, and been 
the cause of a judicial proceeding in the courts of that 
country ; with what truth will be afterwards seen. 

'' Two merchants, living in the street of St. Honorins, 
were connected with each other by the most sacred and in- 
violable ties of friendship, possessed of equal ^foitanes, and 
both engaged in the same branch of trade. The one had a 
son, and me other a daughter, nearly of the same age. The 
first sentiments which made the daughter sensible that she 
was capable of love, also convinced her that her heart be- 
longed to the son, who, in his turn, was no less attached to 
her. This reciprocal inclination was encouraged and kept up 
by frequent visits authorized by both fathers, who with plea«- 
sure observed the disposition of their children exactly suited 
to th^ intention they had of rendering them husband and wife. 
Accordingly, a marriage was just about to be concluded be- 
tween them, when a rich collector of the king's revenues 
made his addresses to the lady as a lover. The delusive 
charms of a superior fortune soon induced her parents to 
change their resolution with respect to their neighbour's son, 
and the lady's aversion to her new lover being surmounted by 
her filial duty, she married the collector, and, like a virtuous 
woman, discharged the gentleman whom she loved from ever 
seeing her again. The melancholy brought on by an engage- 
ment so fatal to her happiness, threw her into a disorder in 
which her senses were so locked up, that she was taken for 
dead, and interred as such. 

" We may readily suppose her first lover was not the last 

Eerson who heard the account of this melancholy accident ; 
ut as he remembered that she had before been seized with a 
violent paroxysm of lethargy, he flattered himself that her late 
misfortune might possibly be produced by the same cause. 
This opinion not only alleviated his sorrow, but induced him 
to bribe the grave-digger, by whose assistance he raised her 
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Trom her tomb, and conveyed her to a proper chamber, where, 
liy the use of all the expedients he could possibly imagine, 
he happily restored her to life. 

" Tlie lady, probably, was in no small consternation, 
when she found ntrself in a strange house, saw her darling 
lover sitting by her bed. and heard the detail of all tliat haa 
befallen her during her lethargic paroxyftni. It was no hard 
task to make her entertain a grateful Bense of the ohligation 
she lav under to her deliverer. The love she bad borne him 
proved a moving and pathetic orator in his behalf; so that,"* 
whrn she was perfectly recovered, she justly concluded that 
her life belonged to him who had jireserved it ; and. to convince 
him of her affection, wejit along with liiifi to' England, where 
they lived for several years, superlatively happy in aU tlie 
tender endearments of mutual love. 

" About ten years after, they went to Paris, where they 
. lived without any care to conceal themselves, because they 
^jbaagiued that nobody would ever suspect what had happened ; 
^jmt as fortune is too often an implacable enemy to the most 
iliDcere and rapturous love, the collector unluckily met big 
"pife in u nubile walk, when the sight of her well-known person 
ide itunn an impression on his mind that the persuasion of 
r death could not efl'ace it. For this reason, he not only 
Ifttcosted her, but. notwithstanding the discourse she used in 
ftier to impose upon him, parted from her, fully persuaded 
it Hhe was the very woman to whom ha had been married, 
d for whose death tie had gone into mourning. 

" As the whimsical nature of this event clothed the lady 

B^ith a set of charms, which the collector never before imagined 

[Onr to be mistress of. he not only discovered her apartments at 

, iu spite of all the precautions she had taken to conceal 

elf, but also claimed lier as his spouse before the court 

l^ioriwd to decide in similar caaes. In vain did the lover 

iat ttpow the right he had to her, resulting from the care he 

i taken of her. To no purpose did he represent, that, with- 

t the measures taken by himself, the lady would have 

Wn rotting in the grave, — that bis adversary had renounced 

llclaim to her by ordering her to be interred, — that be might 

ustly arraigned as a murderer, for not using the precautions 

»9ary to ascertain her death, and a thousuml other rea- 

isted by love, which i» nlwayn ingeniouN where it is 

ere. tint, perceiving that the court was not likely to 

■e favdiinible to him, he resolved not to stay for its de- 

>n, aud, accordingly, made his escape along with thi; lady 

, forcigi ' ■ 



cign 

illde 

t know* no end, 



ilimate, where their love cnntiaued nacred and 

ived tL._ 

id i« confined v 



itire, till death conveyed them to those happy regions where 
vithin no Urn" 



limits." 
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Some defects in the story, as thus given, 'will at once 
occur to every one. It is not said when it happened, or wlyti 
court it came before ; and, to account for the want of any 
record of the judgement pronounced on the case, the parties 
are made to evade judgment by flying into a foreign country. 
It is, in fact, altogether, but an imperfect version of an 
incident which is said to have really occurred, not anywhere 
in France, but at Florence, during the great plague, in the 
year 1400. Dominico Maria Manni, who relates the story, 
says, that the sepulchre in which the lady was entombed 
alive was *' pointed out even in his day ;" and that the path 
by which she returned to the land of the living had, from this 
event, received, and was still known by the Way of Death. 
The name of the Florentine heroine was Ginevra de Amieri, 
and of her lover Antonio Rondinelli. A father^s tyranny, as 
in the French story, separated those whom nature seemed to 
have destined for each other ; *' bathed in tears, Ginevra re- 
ceived the wedding-ring from the hand of a man who had no 
place in her heart." On the breaking out of the plague, 
shortly after, she becomes ill, dies (to all appearance), and is 
buried the same day; — " the law," says Manni, " not, perhaps, 
then existing, which requires that the dead should be kept at 
least twenty-four hours above ground." Ginevra's lover does 
not, like Uie Gaul, disinter her on a mere speculation of 
restoring her to life, — a clumsy and improbable contrivance ; 
but, in uie dead of nieht, Ginevra herself awakes in the tomb 
to all the horrors of tier situation, forces her way out, and, 
as becomes a dutiful wife, (albeit in her shroud) hastens , 
to her still weeping and disconsolate husband. A succession 
of adventures now awaits the wife alive again, which form, 
indeed, an admirable foundation for a cause celibre, although 
they do not appear to have been so esteemed by the Frencli 
compiler, who nas given the story a turn which excludes them 
entirely. On knocking at the door of her husband, he looks 
out from the window, and, terrified at the sight of what he 
conceives to be the ghost of his departed wife, he hastily 
conjures it to depart in peace, and, before there is time to 
undeceive him, shuts the window, and will not face the spirit 
again. Dreadfully shocked at this reception, poor Ginevra 
has scarcely life and strength enough left to reacii her father's 
house ; but there, also, her appearance produces only terror 
and dismay, and a second time she is dismissed with a Go in 
peace, blessed spirit. A beloved uncle lived not far distant, and 
to his door she crawled next. Alas ! he is even more frightened 
than either husband or father ; and, instead of the Go w peace, 
blessed spirit, he is only able to stammer out some unintelligible 
ejaculations, while he slaps the door in her face. Ginevra could 



bear this denying of house and home no longer; she sunk 
on the ground " under the little terrace of St. Bartholomew," 
and fell as if she was now nboul to die iu good earnest. A 
thought of her first lover. Rondinelli, now crovsed her mind. 
" Ah !" sighed she. " he surely woidd not have thus turned 
me away.' The idea gave, happily, a reviving turn to her 
thoughts. " And why," said she, "may I not try whether he 
will receive roe now, that every one else rejects me ?" The 
"^y was long to his house; but, gathering strength from the 
new hopes which began to animate her, she gained hia 
threshold, and knocked. Rondinelli himself opened the door. 
He also thought the figure before him some unearthly visitant, 
but. nothing dismayed, asked it calmly " Whose spirit it 
was /" and " What it wanted ?" Ginevra, tearing aside the 
shroud from her face, exclaimed with an agonized voice, " I 
am no spirit, Antonio ! I am that Ginevra you once.loved. but 
who was buried— buried alive!" She could say no more, but 
dropped senseless into his arms. Rondinelli, whom one mo- 
ment had made the most astonished, delighted, and yet alarmed 
of human beings, soon brought the whole of his fiimi I y around 
I he fair sufferer by his cries and exclamations. She was in- 

i;inlly put into a warm bed, and, with the help of proper 

I itorativcs. was, next day. able to join the family circle of . 
In-r lover, and in a few days more was as healthy and blooming 
UF) ever! What was now to be done? Was Ginevra to return 
to the husband from whom the grave had separated her, and 
to whom she had never been attached .' or was she to find a 
new one in the man she had first and always loved, and who 
had received her into his vuis when all the rest of the world 
Knd, as it were, 'cast her out? l.ove aud gratitude decided ihe 
f]iiPstion; and. with the consent and privity of RoniJinelli's 

riireot relations, the two lovers were made one. Unlike the 
i ] ■ ro and heroine of the French tale, they t)ed not, however, to 

I foreign land to conceal their loves ; for, on the first Sunday 
■ifier their nuptials, they Appeared publicly together al the 
cathedral of Florence, The friends of Ginevra instantly recog- 
nizing her, were confounded with astonishment; they crowded 
around her. and. as ciriosity and affection dictated, showered 
111! her their questions and congratufetions. She explained to 
them the various circumstances attending her reNusoitiition ; 
ii.minded them how one after another they hud turned her 

iN.m their doors; and "declnred that when thus rejected and 
'!i-iowned hy'husband and kindred, she had found a nnitectnr 
I ;.(king Rondinelli by the hand), in one to whom all her love 
<iiid all her duty were now transferred. Her flrat husband, 
however, having no mind to be thus discarded, insisted 
strongly on his previous right, a right which, as he alleged. 
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nothing bat death in earnest could diBsolye. An^ appeal was 
made to the bishop, with whom it lay to decide in such 
matters. The case was solemnly argued before him ; and, to 
conclude the striking differences between the Italian stoiy 
and the French version of it, — ^neither did the lovers evade the 
decision, nor had they any occasion to evade it. The bishop 
(Oh ! most excellent bishop !) decided, that, under all circum- 
stances, the first husband had forfeited all right, not only to 
the person of Ginevra, but to the dovrry he had received with 
her, which he was ordered to pay over to Rendinelli. 



SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 

The earl of Portsmouth, at his seat in Hampshire, has a 
vast bulk of unpublished papers of Sir Isaac jN^ewton. After 
Sir Isaac's death, they were examined b^ a committee of the 
Royal Society, and being found to consist for the most part 
of illustrations of the prophecies, and the book of Revelations, 
the productions of his old aee, it was determined, in tender- 
ness to his memory, not to allow any of them to be published. 
The following is a catalogue of them as annexed to a bond 
given by Mr. Conduit to the administrators of Sir Isaac, by 
which he obliges himself to account for any profit he shall 
make by any of the papers. 

Dr. Pellet, by agreement of the executors entered into 
acts of the Prerogative Court, being appointed to peruse all 
papers, and decide which was proper for the press. 

No. 1. Viaticum Nautarium; by Robert Wright. 

2. Miscellanea ; not in Sir Isaac's hand-writing. 

3. Miscellanea ; part in Sir Isaac's hand. 

4. Trigonometria, — about five sheets. 

5. Definitions. 

6. Miscellanea ; part in Sir Isaac's hand. 

7. Forty sheets in 4ta. relating to church history. 

8 126 sheets written on one side, being foul draughts of 

the Prophetic Style. 
9. Eighty-eight sheets relating to church history. 

10. About seventy loose sheets in small 4to. of chemical 

papers; some of which are not in Sir Isaac's hand. 

11. About sixty-two ditto in folio. 

12. About fifteen large sheets doubled in 4to. chemical. 

13. About eight sheets ditto, written on one side. 

14. About five sheets of foul papers relating to chemistry. 
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16. Twelve hair sheets of ditto. 

16. 104 half sheets in 4to. ditto. 

17. About twenty-two sheets in 4to. ditto. 

18. Twenty-four sheets id 4to. 

19. Twenty-nine half sheets, being an answer to Mr. 

Hooke on Sir Isaac's Tlieory of. Colours. 

20. Eighty-seven half sheets relating to the Optics ; some 

of which are not in Sir Isaac's hand. 

"From No. I to 20. examined on the SO"" May, I7'27^- 
d judged not fit to be printed. 

T. Pellet." 

21. 328 half sheets in folio, and sixty-three in small 4to. 

being loose and foul papers relating to the Reve- 
lations and Prophecies. 

22. Eight half sheets in small 4to. relating to church 

matters. 

23. Twenty-four half sheets in small 4to. being a dis- 

course relating to tl^e 2^ (book oO Kings, 

24. 353 half sheets in folio, and filty-seTen in small 4to. 

being foul and loose papers relating to figures and 
mathematics. 

25. 201 half sheets in folio, and twenty-one in small 4to. 

loose and foul papers relating to the Commerciupi 
Epistoltcum. 

26. Ninety-one half sheets in small 4to. in Latin, on the 

Temple of Solomon. 

27. Thirty-seven half sheets in folio, being'of the host of 

heaven, the sanctuary, antl other church matters. 
28- Forty-four half sheets in foUo, on ditto. 
' 29. Twenty-five half sheets in folio, being a further «c- ■ 

count of the host of heaven. 
' 30. Fifty-one half sheets in folio, being an historical 

account of two notable corruptions of scripture. 
31. Eighty-one half sheets in small 4to. being extracts 

from church history. 
32- 116 half sheets in folio, being paradoxical auestions 

Concerning AthunasiuM, cjf which several leaves in 

the beginning are very much damaged. 
33. Fiftv-aix naif sheets in folio, — De Motio Corporun^; 

tlie greatest part not in Sir Isaac's hand. 
. 34. Sixty-one half sheets in small 4to. being various 

sections in the Apocalypse. 
36. Twenty-five half sheeu in folio of the workin;; of the 

mystery of iniquity. 
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36. Twenty half sheets in folio, on the theology of the 

heathens. 

37. Twenty-four half sheets in folio, bein? an account of 

the conquest between the host of heaven and the 
transgressors of the covenant. 

38. Thirty-one half sheets in folio, being paradoxical 

questions concerning Athanasius. 

39. 107 qjuarter sheets, in small 4to. on the Revelations. 

40. Seventy-four half sheets in folio, being loose papers 

relating to church history. 

'' May 22, 1727, examined from No. 21 to 40 exclusive, 
and judged them not fit to be printed ; only Nob. 33 and 38 
should be re-considered. T. Peli^et." 

41. 167 half sheets in folio, being loose and foul papers 

relating to the Commercium Epistolicum. . 

42. Twenty-one half sheets in folio, being the third letter 

on texts of scripture ; very much damaged. 

43. Thirty-one half sheets in folio, being foul papers 

relating to church matters. 

44. 495 half sheets in folio, being loose and foul papers 

relating to calculations and mathematics. 

45. 335 half sheets in folio, being loose and foul papers 

relating to chronology. 

46. 112 sheets in small 4to. relating to the Revelations, 

and other church matters. 

47. 126 half sheets in folio, being loose papers relating to 

the chronology ; part in English and part in Latin. 

48. 400 half sheets in folio, being loose mathematical 

papers. 

49. 109 sheets in 4to. relating to the prophecies and 

church matters. 

50. 127 half sheets in folio, relating to the university ; 

great part not in Sir Isaac's hand. 

51. Eleven sheets in 4to. being chemical papers. 

52. 255 quarter sheets, being chemical papers. 

53. An account of the corruptions of Scripture; not in 

Sir Isaac's hand. 

54. Thirty-one quarter sheets, being Flammell's explica- 

tion of hieroglyphical figures. 

55. About 350 half sheets, being miscellaneous papers. 

56. Six half sheets, being an account of the empires, &c. 

represented, by St. John. 

57. Nine half sheets folio, and seventy-one quarter sheets 

4to. being mathematical papers. 
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58. 140 half sheets, in nine chapters, and two pieces in 
folio : titled — " Concerning the Language of the 
Prophets." 

69. 606 half sheets folio, relating to the Chronology. 

60. 182 half sheets folio, being loose papers relating to 

the Chronology and Prophecies. 

61. 144 (quarter sheets, and ninety-five half sheets folio; 

being loose mathematical papers. 

62. 137 half sheets folio, being loose papers relating to 

the disputes with Leibnitz.*' 

63. A folio common-place book ; part in Sir Isaac's hand. 

64. A bundle of English letters to Sir Isaac, relating to 

mathematics. 

65. Fifty-four half sheets, being loose papers found in 

tne Principia. 

66. A bundle of loose mathematical papers; not Sir 

Isaac's. 

67. A bundle of French and Latin letters to Sir Isaac. 

68. 136 sheets folio, delating to Optics. 

69. Twenty-two half sheets folio, De Rationibus Mor- 

tuum, &c. ; not in Sir Isaac's hand. 

70. Seventy half sheets folio, being loose mathematical 

papers. 

71. Thirty-eight half sheets folio, being loose papers re- 

lating to optics. 

72. Forty-seven sheets folio, being loose papers relating 

to the Chronology and Prophecies. 

73. Forty half sheets folio, Procestus Mysterii, Magni 

Philosophicus, by W. Yworth ; not in Sir Isaac's 
hand. 

74. Five half sheets, being a letter from Rizetto to Mar- 

tine ; in Sir Isaac's hand. 

75. Forty-one half sheets, being loose papers of several 

kinds ; part in Sir Isaac's hand. 

76. Forty half sheets, being loose papers, foul and dirty, 

relating to calculations. 

77. Ninety half sheets folio, being loose mathematical 

papers. 

78. 176 half sheets folio, being loose papers relating to 

chronology.' 

79. 176 half sheets folio, being loose papers relatiog to 

the Prophecies. 

80. Twelve halt sheets folio, an abstract of chronology. 
** Ninety-two half sheets folio, the Chronology. 

81 . Forty half sheets folio, the history of the Prophecies, 

in ten chapters, and part pf eleventh unfinished. 

o 
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82. Five small bound books in 12mo. ihe greatest put 
not in Sir Isaac's hand, being rough caicii- 
lations. 

** May 26, 1727, examined from No. 41 to 82 inclusive, 
and judged not fit to be printed, except No. 80, which is 
agreed to be printed; and part of Nos. 61 and 81, which are 
to be re-considered. T. Pkllet." 

" It is astonishing,^' says Dr. Charles Hutton, in his 
Mathematical Dictionary, *' what care and industry Sir Isaac 
had employed on the papers relating to chronology, church 
history, &c. as, on examining the papers themselves, which 
are in the possession of the family of tne earl of Portsmouth, 
it appears that many of them are copies over and over again, 
often with little or no variation, the whole number being 
upwards of four thousand sheets in folio, or ei^ht reams of. 
folio paper, besides the bound books, &c. in this catalogue, 
of which the number of sheets is not mentioned.'' 



INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 



Burke remarks, that the ''rude, unimproved state of 
society is peculiarly favourable to the strong emotions of 
sublimity." How just this observation is, may be seen from 
the choice specimens of eloquence, which have been occa- 
sionally published as the speeches of Indian warriors. For sub- 
limity of sentiment, pungency of satire, and comprehensiveness 
of ideas, they stand, perhaps, unrivalled, and approach nearer 
to the language of holy writ, in sententious wisdom, than any 
otiier compositions. 

Mr. Jefferson observes, in his " Notes on Virginia," " I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and of any more eminent orator, if Europe has furnished more 
eminent, to produce a single passage, superior to the speech 
of Logan, a Mingo chief, to lord Dunmore, when governor of 
Virginia." Red Jacket, another Indian, appeared, some years 
ago, in the Supreme Court of New York, and made a defence 
of an Indian on trial for killing a white man, in a speech two 
hours long. Mr. Hamilton, who was present, sat enraptured 
with the majesty of the sable warrior's oratoiy. 

These men of the forest are wasting away ; they will soon 
be driven into the Pacific Ocean. Why has no kind hand 
yet collected and put into some durable form the existing 
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memoriahi of their genius and eloquence ? Must it be left 
to some future Macpherson, to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and interweave them in fictitious story, to delight 
another age ? 



THE FLAGUE OF RICHES. 

Letter from the Rev, Mr. Matthew Pilkington to Dr. Delany. 

m 

Though you expected to see me the happiest man in the 
world, by the extraordinary honours which I received from his 
excellency, yet I cannot forbear acquainting you, you are 
greatly disappointed in that respect. 

mfore 1 received his. bounty, (which far surpassed my 
hopes, and was far more the effect of his generosity than any 
merit of mine,) I thought riches were so necessary an in- 
gredient in human life, that it was scarce possible to attain 
any degree of happiness without them. I imagined, that, if I 
had but a competent sum, I should have no care, no trouble 
to discompose my thoughts, nothing to withdraw my mind 
from virtue and the muses, but that, it possible, I shoula enjoy 
a more exalted degree of content ana delight in them than 
I had hitherto ; but now I perceive these kind of notions have 
been the pure genuine effect of a very empty purse. 

My nopes are vanishctd at the increase of my fortune ; 
my opinion of things is of a sudden so altered, that I am 
tau^t to pity none so much as the rich, who, by my com- 
putation (after three tedious weeks' experience), must of 
necessity have an income of plagues proporticmed to their 
fortunes. 

I know this declaration surprises vou; but, in order to 
convince you, I will, as exactly as possible, set down, by way 
of diary, the different emotions of mmd which I laboured under 
during the first three weeks' guardiansh^ (for I can hardly call 
It possession) of that same unfortunate, care-bringing £60; 
ana have not the least doubt but you will believe my assertiona 
to be true. 

Monday, Feb. IG^***— Received this mominj; the agreeable 
news of being ordered to wait on his excel&ncy, Uie lord 
Carteret; but, suffering a great deal of perplexity about 
appearing before one in so eminent a station, and so ad- 
mired %iM eminent for learning, and every other perfection of 

o 2 
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the mind, — went, however, to the castle, — met with a veiy 
gracious reception, — ^had full proof of that affability, wisdom, 
and generosity, for which his excellency is so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished, and which I knew before only by the testimonials 
of others. Was ordered to go to Mr. T. to receive the pre- 
mium appointed by my lord. 

Memorandum. — I imagined my stature g|reatly increased, 
and walked more erect than usual ; went in high spirits to the 
secretary's, but, as a drawback to my happiness, received the 
dispiriting account of his being bonfinea to his chamber. 
Denied admittance. 

Memorandum. — His excellency easier of access than his 
officer. 

Tuesday, 17'*»' — ^The secretary still sick. Paid a visit to 
his street-dioor about twelve ; returned melancholy. 

Wednesday • .ditto. 

Thursday •..•••.•• ditto. 

Friday. • .ditto. 

Saturday • • • .ditto. 

Sunday ditto. 

Oh ! Twas a dreadful interval of time ! 

Monday, 23** — Ordered to wait again on Mr. T. but, hap- 
pening to be over eager to receive the sum, I hastened away 
too unseasonably, about half an hour after twelve, and found 
him asleep. 

Memorandum. — Admitted this morning to stand in the 
hall, and not at the door, as hath been slanderously and ma- 
liciously reported, I presume, because it happened so at 
other times. Walked in the piazzas till after one, ruminating 
on the various hopes and fears, with which my mind has been 
tormented this week past. Could not forbear repeating aloud 
the two lines of the libel, which, accidentally, are not more 
true of Addison than this gentleman. 

'* Wbo, grown a minister of state. 
Sees poets at his levee wut" 

Memorandum. — Not under any apprehension of being un- 
derstood by any persons walking there, which were only a 
few lawyers, and a parson or two. Saunter again to the secre- 
tary — out of hope. Permitted now to go into a wide unfur- 
nished apartment: in half an hours' time admitted to his 
presence, — -received a bill of £50, — returned with great delight. 

I now imagined that nothing was wanting to make me 
really happy : I pleased myself also with the thought of com- 
municating happiness to my friends, who would share in my 
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success ; and particularly to you, who are unwearied in endea- 
vouring to pmmote the felicity of others. How far I wns dis- 
appointpd will appear by the aequel : ao, to proceed with my 
dutrif ; — I wrapt up my bill very caiefully, yet could not forbear 
looking at it sometimes, though not ottenev than at every 
street's length. But, mark the iii!«tability of all ituman atlairs ! 
As I was very attentively reading it, a pert swaggering fellow 
rushes by rae; I immediately suspected an ntliimpt upon mv 
treasure, — looked as earnestly as I dared into the feJtow'a 
face, and thought I read "Vobbery" in the lines of 

lance,^ — so, hastily slipt my bill into my pocket without its 
^. t: met a friend, told him of ray success, and the generosity 
of hiH excellency ; but. pulling out the bank-note hastily, tort; 
it in the middle — dismally frightened! — came home, shewed 
it lo my wife. — was more terrified at hearing that it would 
now be of no value, — received several conipbmentB from her 
for my care of it, — and that I wax Uktlif io be rich, tiiire I took 
"crh pains to praerve what I got, and the like. Went directly 
Ml a fit of anger and vexation to Henry's bank, — smiled a 
liltle, and Mpoke subraiseively to the clerk,— obtained a new 
bill.— returned again with joy: all things settled amicably 
between us. 

Memorandum. — Found, npon intjuii'v, that the ill-favoured 
^ntleman above mentioned, was one Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, 
ihe attorney, of whom I need not have been in such terror, 
since he never was known to be guilty of such an action in 
u public way. 

Moniioy night, ^2 o'clock. — Went to bed as usual, but found 
myself violeully pulled till 1 awoke. Seized with a ereal trem- 
bling, when 1 heard a voice crying. Take care of the ii//,— found 
isunetliately it proceeded from tJie concern of my bedfellow, 
" > it seems was tte ill-formecT to possess great riches an 
lelf, — pitied her, told her it was sale, — fell asleep soon, but 
, in less tlian two hours, roused a^in with her crying — 
3f/ dear, my dmr, are you aire it U safe.' Doiit t/oa hear ionte 
noue there ' I'll lai/ mtf Uj'e there's rMers in l/ie rtfoi ! Ijord 
have merri/ upon us- — wAal a /lideous fellaw I juiJ now saw by my 
bed-iute with a drawn stcvrd — or. did I dream it? — TrcmbEed a 
little at her suspicions, — slumbered,— but was awakened u 
third time in Uic same manner, — rose about tix. omch dis- 
composed, — received a very solemn charge to lit; watchful 
against accidents, — and let me beg of yim. my dear, to have a 
great rare of the f/i/l. 

rofw/fl^. 24""— Became extremely impatient to have this 
1)11 changed into niniiey, out of a belii^f that it 
eu less liable to accidents — breaking ol' bankera, 
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8cc. Went to. one bank, and was refiuied ; yet was ftshamed to 
go to Henry's so soon, — contrived, however, to get it ex- 
changed, after a great variety of schemes and joumies to 
several places. Came home, spread it upon the table to see 
the utmost bounds and extent of my riches, — all the rest of 
the day sat contriving where to lay it, what part of the house 
would be most secure, what place would be least suspected 
by thieves, if any should come, — perceived my mind more 
disturbed with having so much money in my custody than I 
had before. 

Tuesday nighty 1 1 o'cfoc*.— Went round my house to inspect 
mjr doors whether they were all safe, — perceived a great de- 
ficiency of bars, bolts, locks, latches, aoor-chains, window* 
shutters, fire-arms, 8cc. which I never had taken the least 
notice of before. Peeped with great circumspection under the 
beds. Resolved to watch this nieht, and prepare expedients 
for my security next morning. Watched accoidingly. 

Wednesday 25^^' — Extremely fatigued with my last night's 
watching, — consulted several hours about preserving my 
wealth, — ^believed it most safe in bills. After mature deh- 
beration, hurried away to the bank and took a bill for it, 
came away with an easier mind, walked about two streets' 
length cheerfully, but be^n to reflect, that if my load was 
lighter, yet, on the other hand, the bill might again be torn, 
be dropt, or mislaid, — ^went back in haste, once more received 
it in money, brought it home, looked frequently behind me as 
I walked, — hid it, — resolved to lay out the greatest part of it 
in plate,— s-bespoke it accordingly, — prepared my fire-arms, — 
went to bed, — ^not one wink of sleep all this night. 

Thursday, 2&^* — Looked a little paler to day than usual, 
but not much concerned at that, since it was misinterpreted 
by my friends for the effects of hard study. Invited abroad 
for dinner, — went, — sat down to table, but in that dreadful 
moment recollected that my closet, where my whole treasure 
was deposited, was left open, — ^was observed to change colour, 
and looked terrified, — not Macbeth so startled when he saw 
the ghost of murdered Banquo at the feast. 

Memorandum. — Money a perpetual apparition to a covetous 
mind. Ran distractedly home, — found all safe, but returned 
too late for dinner, — &sted, fretted. Well saith St. Paul — 
Money is the root of all eviL 

Thursday night, 12 o\loch — Hired a watchman to guard my 
doors, went to bed, but no sleep; the same mind-plaguing 
riches floated uppermost in my thoughts: methinks they 
cried. Sleep no more! Wealth hath murdered sleep! — Slumbered, 
however, a little towards morning, — dreamt of nothing but 
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or robbers, bssaesias, spectres, flames, hurrlcanea, — waked in 
greut terror. 

»J)«ar doctor, it would be too tedious to pursue the dreod- 
ttl narrstioii any further, every day administering new cause 
1^ uneasiness; nor did my concern forsake me in the midst of 
company and wine. 'Till 1 had the plate sent home, I was 
uneasy, le§t, after I had ordered it to be made, I should be 
robbed of my money, and then not be able to pay for it ; and 
when ! bad it once in my possession, I trembled every instant 

»for fear of losing it for ever. When at home, I was afraid of 
heioi; murdered for ray substance; and when abroad, I was 
pnuch terrified with the apprehension, that either my servants 
in^bt possibly be dishonest, and so contrive to deprive me of 
it while I was absent, or else, that, by carelessness, they might 
aet fire to my house and destroy it all at once. Every bell I 
beard ring 1 immediately imagined to be a. Jirr-btll : and every 
Jire-Ml alarmed roe with belief tbat my own bouse was in r 
blaz« — so that 1 was plagued without interruption. 

Since 1 have recovered myself a Uttle, 1 have made an 
exact calculation of the pleasure and pain 1 have endured ; 
nnd 1 shall shew you the just balance, the more fully to con- 
vince you. 

^^Arfaithful Account of the Happiness and Misery of Matthew 
^^b Pilkington, Clerk, for the space of Eleven Days, on 
^^H receiving X^M from hiit Excellency the Lord Carteret. 

^^ Happii. »■ H. M. 

During the whole time of oeing witli my ? q i q 
lord, and 'till I went to the secretary's \ 

By telling my success to several friends, and 3 

^^V describing his excellency's person and > 3 

^^^K perfections y 

^^^ffiy receiving the sum from Mr. T 3 

^^^my obtaiuing the new bill for that which i. n ^ o 

^^B was torn, and pacifying my wife .... J 

^^H Total happiness 7 4 

^^V Miterable, 

^HMI the remainder 10 16 56 

To conclude all. To keep my mind as calm and as quiet as 
it was in the days of my poverty, ( have expended jCIU in 
plate, to be a monumeut of his excellency's generosity to wie. 
kd that plate I have lodged at a rich nei^ibour'» boiute for 
i security. About £10 1 havs expanded in fortifying my 
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house, against the next money mUfartune that may happen to 
me, of which, however, at present, there appears no great 
danger. And if, providentially, my fortmie be advanced, 
I hope to bear it with greater resolution, and be in a better 
condition to preserve it. 

I am. 
Dear Doctor, 
Your affectionate friend and servant. 

Mat. Pilkington. 



POLmCAL MYSTERY UNRAVELLED. 

In the year 1773, an event took place, which at the time 
was considered as singularly mysterious, and led to con- 
sequences of great importance. We allude to the discovery 
and publication of letters of M. Hutchinson, governor of tlie 
provmce of Massachusetts, and his secretary, Mr. Oliver, to 
Thomas Whately, esq. M.P. and private secretary to lord 
Grenville. These letters represented the conduct of the 
people of the colony in the most odious light, and advised 
the adoption of rigorous measures against them. They were 
made public by Franklin ; but how he got possession of them 
was the mystery, which has remained to the present day un- 
discovered. A pamphlet has been recently published, which 
at last lays open the secret source of Franklin's intelligence. 
The pamplet contains a biographical memoir of the late Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, of New York, by Dr. Hosack, of the same 
place. It is written with great elegance, and relates the 
whole of the above-mentioned transaction with singular pers- 
picuity. 

" Franklin, who had recently rendered himself conspicuous 
by his examination before a committee of the British Privy- 
council, and who at this period resided in London, as agent 
for the colonies of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, obtained 

[>ossession, through the agency of a third person, of certain 
etters written by governor Hutchinson; secretary Oliver, 
afterwards lieutenant-governor; Charles Pax ton, esq. and other 
servants of the crown ; and sent by them from Boston to 
Thomas Whately, esq. M.P. and a private secretary of lord 
Grenville. 

" In these letters, the character of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts was painted in the most odious colours, and their 
grievances and proceedings, misrepresented by falsehoods, 
the most glaring and unfounded. 
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It would secDi to have teen equally the object of gover- 
nor Hutchinson, and his coadjutors, to fiiniish excuses for 
the ministry, already sufficiently disposed to adopt every 
neoeure of severity townrds the i^oloniats, through tlie pre- 
judiced representutiona of Bernard and bis coinmiBtiioners ; 
:^d to poison the minds of the opposition, who had. on most 
occasions, proved themselves their warm advocates. 

Dr. Franklin lost no time in transmitting these letters 
lo his constituents at Boston, ' The indignation and ani- 
tnosi^ which were excited, on their perusal, Knew no bounds. 
The House of Representatives agreed on a petition, and re- 
monstrance to his majesty, in which they charged their 
governor ami lieuteimnt-govemor with being betrayers of their 
trust, and of the people they governed; ana of giving private, 
partial, and false information. They also declared them ene- 
mies to the colonies, and prayed for justice against them, and 
.£>r their H pee dy removal from their places.' 

" The petition and the remonstrance of the people of 
Hassachusetts were communicated to his majesty's privy- 
uncil by Dr. Franklin in person, and after a hearing by the 
lard, the governor and lieutenant-governor were acc|uitted. 
[t WAS oil this occasion, that Mr. Wedderburn (afterwanls lord 
nighborotigh), who was employed as counsel on the part of 
le goveruoi', prononnced his famous philippic against Dr. 
'ratu^lin ; whicti has always been considered among the most 
lisfaed specimens of oratory in the English langunge. In 
.ia speech, he charged that venerable character with having 
'ocured the letters by unfair means. 'The letters could not 
IHve come to Dr. Franklin (said Mr. Wedderburn) hy fair 
■the writers did not give them to him, nor yet did tlit 
d correspondent (Mr. Whately), who. from our in- 
:macy, would have told me of it; nothing then will acquit 
>r. Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by fraiitlulent 
ir corrupt means, for the most malignant uf purposes ; unless 
le stole them from the person who stole them. This argu- 
ment is irrefragable. 

" ' I hope, my lords, you will mark and brand the man, 
for the honour of this country, of Europe, and nf mankind, 
'rivate correiipondence has hillierto been tield sacred in times 
if the greatest parly rage; not only in politics but religion. 
te has forfeited all the respect of societies and of men. Into 
hat companies will he hereafter go with nu unembarrassed 
ice, or the honest intrepidity of virtue ? Men will watch him 
ttfa BJealou)! eye — ihvy will hide their papers from him, and 
lock up their esciutoires. lie will henceforth cKtecm it a libel 
be called a man o/'/rt/rra, homo TBIUM i.itf.IURI'M,' 
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" A controversy having taken place in the public prints, 
between Mr. William Whately (the brother of the secretaiy to 
whom the letters had been addressed, and who was now dead) 
and Mr. afterwards Sir John Temple, arising out of the manner 
in which the letters of governor Hutchinson had been pro- 
cured and transmitted to Boston, and which dispute was fol- 
lowed by a duel between these two gentlemen, Dr. Franklin, 
in order to prevent any further mischief, published a letter in 
the newspapers, in which he assumed the entire responsibility 
of sending the papers to America. Alluding to this letter 
of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Wedderbum continued : — 

'' * But he not only took away the letters from one 
brother, but kept himself concefded till he had nearly occa- 
sioned the murder of the other. It is impossible to read his 
account, expressive of the coolest and most deliberate malice, 
without horror. Amid these tragical events, of one person 
nearly murdered, of another answerable for the issue ; of a 
worthy governor hurt in his dearest interest; the fate of 
Amenca is in suspense. Here is a man, who with the utmost 
insensibility of remorse^ stands up and avows himself the 
author of all. I can compare it only to Zanga, in Dr. Young's 
Revenge — 

Know tben 'twas I 

I forged the letter — I ^spoaed the pictiir»»- 
I hated — I despised— and 1 destroy. 

'* * I ask, my lords, whether the revengeful temper, attri* 
buted by poetic fiction only to the bloody African, is not sur- 
passed by the coolness and apathy of the wily American.' 

" The speeches of Mr. Dunning (afterwards lord Ash- 
burton) and Mr. Lee, who appeared as council in behalf of 
the assembly of Massachusetts, were never reported at length ; 
but they chiefly insisted upon the noxious parts of the letters 
of Hutchinson and Oliver. 

** By the preceding extracts from the speech of Mr. Wed- 
derbum, it will be seen, that the chief subject of his vehement 
invective was the disclosure, by Dr. Franklin, of what was 
termed by the parliamentary orator, a private correspondenee. 
But the truth is, these letters could not be considered in any 
wise as private, but were as public as letters could be. To 
use the emphatic language of Dr. Franklin himself, * They 
were not of the nature of private letters between friends ; they 
were written by public officers to persons in public stations, 
on public affairs, and intended to procure public measures : 
thejr were therefore handed to other public persons who might 
be influenced by them to produce those measures. Their 
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tendency was to incense the mother-countiy against her 
colonies, ond, by the steps recommended, to widen like breach, 
«4iich they effected. The chief caution expressed with regard 
to privacy, was, to keep their contents from the colony agents, 
who, the writers apprehended, might return them, or copies of 
them, to America. That apprehension was. it seems, well 

»fi>nnded ; for the tirst agent who laid his hands on thera 
thought it his duty to transmit them to his constituents.' In 
a letter on this subject, addressed to a friend, he also ob- 
terves: 'On this occasion, I think fit to acquaint you, that 
there has lately fallen into my hands, part of a correspondence, 
that, I have reason to believe, laid the foundation of most, 
if not all, of our present grievances. I am not at liberty to 
tell through Wrdt r/flnnr/ I received it; and I have engaged 
that it shall not be printed, nor any copies taken of the whole, 

I or any part of it; but I am allowed to let it be seen by some 
men of worth in the province, for their satisfaction onfy. In 
Confidence of your preserving inviolably my engagemeJit, I 
Ifend yoM inclosed ttie original letters, to obviate every pre- 
lence of unfainiess in copying, interpolation, or omission. 
[ " Thus, Dr. Franklin performed a service which his eitu- 
Ition as a public agent required of him. But, notwithstanding 
the secrecy with which it had been conducted, the letters were 
Boon after published by the assembly of Massachusetts ; not, 
however, until after the appearance of other copies in Boston, 
produced bv a member, wtio, it was reported, had just received 
th«m from England. 
^ " But it IS time that I should declare to you, tliat this 
%ird perwn, from whom Dr. Franklin received these famous 
Btters (and, permit me to add, that this ie the first time the 
pet has been publicly disclosed), was Dr. Hugh Williamson. 
f " I have before stated his misNion in behalf of the aca- 
■emy of Newark, in the state of Delaware. Dr. Williamson 
lad now arrived in London. Feeling a lively interest in the 
lomentous question then agitated, and suspecting that a 
jflandestine correspondence, hostile to the interest of the 
lolonies, was carried on between Hutchinson and certain 
rding members of the British cabinet, he detemtiued to 
iacertain the truth by a bold experiment. 

" He had learned that governor Hutchinson's letters were 
leposited in no office different from that in which they oucht 
^larly to have been placed ; and having understood that 
^re was little exactness in the trnnsaclions of the buiiiiie«s 
r that office', (it is believed it was the oflice of a particular 
apartment of the Treasury,) he immediately repaired to it, 
■DO addressed himself to the chief clerk, not finding the prin- 
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cipal within. Assuming the demeanour of official importance* 
he peremptorily stated, that he had come for the last letters 
that had been received from governor Hutchinson and Mr. 
Oliver, noticing the office in which they ought regularly to 
have been placed. Without a' question being asked, tne letters 
were delivered. The clerk, doubtless, supposed him to be an 
authorised person from some other public office. Dr. Wil- 
liamson immediately carried them to Dr. Franklin, and the 
next day left London for Holland. 

" I received this important fact from a gentleman of high 
respectability, now living ; with whom, as the companion and 
friend of his early days. Dr. Williamson had intrusted the 
secret.'' 



STEELE'S DOMESTIC LIFE. 



The amiable Qualities of Sir Richard Steele are univer- 
sally acknowledged by his contemporaries ; yet they failed to 
procure him that ^eatest of all personal enjoyments,— comfort 
at home. He had for his wife (his second wife) a lady difficult 
to please, or rather, whom there was no pleasing ; beautiful, 
yet cold, proud of his devotedness to her service, yet without 
that tender consideration for his happiness, which respect for 
his genius ought, and real affection for him would have in- 
spired. She appears to have been of that sort of wives who 
love for their own sakcs alone, and who can be very angels as 
long as every thing is heavenly around them, but who are no 
sooner touched by the shafts of adversity, than they become 
angry with their lot, and, instead of dividing griefs with their 
husbands, which Cicero takes to be the quintessence of connu- 
bial friendship, grow as angry with them as if it were in their 
power to ordain them a life of perpetual sunshine. What 
a helpmate for a man of such variable fortunes as Steele ! 
alternately the most flourishing and the most needy of men, 
now rolling in abundance, and the next day paying with a 
pamphlet lor his tavern score! Steele strove not however 
with his destiny,* and submitted to become what is vulgarly 
called a very hen-pecked husband. The following specimens 
of the sort of letters which he was in the habit of dispatching 
to his imperious beauty, whenever business or pleasure de- 
tained him from home, must induce at once pity for the 
writer, and admiration of that genius which could give so 
much grace to so contemptible a thraldom. 
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Dearest Being on Eaitli, Oct. l&^, 1707. 

Pardon me if tou do not see me tiU eleven o'clock; 
having met a schoolfellow from India, bj whom I am to be 
informed in things this night which immediately concern tout 
obedient husband. Rich. Steele. 

Dear Ruler, December 8^^, 1707. 

I cannot wait upon you to-day at Hampton Court. I have 
the West Indian busmess on my hiands,* and find very much to 
be done before Thursday's post. I shall dine at our table at 
court, where the bearer knows how to come to me with any 
orders for your obedient husband, and most humble servant. 

Rich. Steele. 

To Mrs. Steele. 

My dear, dear Wife, December 22*, 1707. 

I write to let you know I do not come home to dinner, 
being obliged to attend some business abroad, of which I shall 

five you an account (when I see you in the evening), as 
ecomes your dutiful and obedient husband. 

Rich. Steele. 

Devil Tavern, Temple-bar, 
Dear Prue, Jan. 3*, 1707-8. 

I have partly succeeded in my business to-day, and in- 
close two guineas as earnest of more. Dear Prue, I cannot 
come home to dinner. I languish after your welfare, and will 
never be a moment careless more. 

Your faithful husband, 

Rich. Steele. 

Send me word you have received this 

Dear Prue, Eleven at night— Jan. 6**», 1 707-8, 

I was 'going home two hours ago, but was met by Mr. 
Griffith, who has kept me ever since, meeting me as he came 
from Mr. Lambert's. / will came wUhin opipit of wine. 

We drink your health, and Mr. Qriffith is your servant, 

Rich. Rteklk. 



• The pUnUtioa in Barfaadoet, l^ft to StreW by hU flrit wlfp. 
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Lord Sunderland's Office, May 19^^, 1708, 
Dear Prue, Eleven o'clock. 

I desire of you to ^et the coach and yourself ready as 
soon as you can conreniently, and call for me here, nrom 
whence we will go and spend some time together in the fresh 
air in free conference. Let my best perriwig be put in the 
coach-box, and my new shoes, for it is a comfort to be well 
dressed and in i^reeable company. You are vital life to your 
obliged, affectionate husband, and humble servant. 

Rich. Steele. 

St. James's, Gentlemen Ushers' Table, 
My dear Prue, May 24^»», 1708. 

I cannot dine at home, but am in haste to speak with one 
about business of moment. Dear Prue, be cheerful, for I am 
in pursuit of what will be good news to you. 

I am, your most affectionate, obliged husband. 

Rich. Steele. 
Think of going with me this afternoon. 

Dear Prue, 

I shall be at the office exactly at seven, in hopes of seeing 
the beautifulest object that can present itself to my eyes — 
your fair self. Pray be well dressed. 

Your obedient servant, and affectionate husband. 

Rich. Steele. 
We shall stay in town. 

Dear Prue, June 5**», 1708. 

What you would have me do, I know not. All that my 
fortune will compass you shall always enjoy, and have nobody 
near you that yo\L do not like, except I am myself disapproved 
by you, for being devotedly your obedient servant. 

Rich. Steele. 
I shall not come home till night. 

Dear Prue, August 28**', 1708. 

The afternoon coach shall bring you £10. Your letters 
show you are passionately in love with me : but we must take 
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our portion of life aa it runs without repining ; and I consider, 
that good-nature, added to that beautiful form God has given 
I you, would make a happiness too great for human life. 

Your most obliged husband and humble servant. 

Rich. Steele. 

Dear Prue. August SO"-, 1708. 

I Beut £10 by the afternoon coach of SatuftJay, and hope 

I you received it sale. The manner in which you write to me, 

might, perhaps, to another, look like neglect and want of love; 

I but [ will not understand it bo. and take it to be only the 

uneasiness of a doating fondness which cannot bear my 

absence without disdain. 

1 hope we shall never be so long asunder more, for it is 
not in your oower to make rae otherwise than your afiectionate, 
faithful, and tender husband. 

Rich, Steule. 



IHB OOLDBN TOOTH. 

FoNTENRLLE says. " If the truth of a fact were always 

I Bscertaioed before its'cause were inquired into, or its nature 

disputed, much ridicule might be avoided by the learned." 

In iltuatratiou of this remarK, he relates the following whim- 

aical anecdote : 

" In 1593, a report prevailed, thata child in Silesia, seven 
I yenra old, having lost its first teeth, in the new set a tooth of 
pold grew up in place of one of the cheek teeth. Hortius. 
I Profeitsor of Medicine in the University of Helmstadt, became 
I BO convinced of the truth of this story, that he wrote a history 
I of this tooth, in which he affirmed, that it was partly nittunu 
I and partly mimcnlous, and that it had been sent by heaven to 
I that child to console the poor Christians oppressed by tlie 
I Turits. It is not, however, very easy to conceive what con- 
I Aotntion the Christians could draw from this tooth, nor what 
) relation it could bear to the Turks. 

" Hortius. however, was but one historian of the tooth; 
I for, in the same year that this work appeared, Rullandus wrote 
[ another history of it. Two years afterwards, In^osterus, ano- 
I tber learned man. wrote in opposition to Rullandus respecting 
I the golden tooth, who failed not to make a very elaborate and 
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scientific reply. Another great man, Libavius, collected all 
that had been said on the tooth, and added his own peculiar 
doctrine. 

'' Nothing was wanting to so many fine works, but a proof 
that the tooth was really of gold ; a goldsmith at length was 
called to examine it, who discovered that it was only a bit of 
leaf gold applied to the tooth with considerable address. 
Their books were first composed on an assumed fact, and then 
the goldsmithaconsulted." 



FALSE METAPHOR. 



In the early period of the French revolution, when the 
church of St. Genevieve, at Paris, was converted into a Pan- 
theon, to be dedicated to the illustrious dead, the remains of 
Rousseau were among the first that were deposited there. 
They were inclosed in a sarcophagus made of boards and 
plaster, in the form of a long trunk or cofier, at each end 
of which were folding-doors, apparently capable of being 
opened. 

One of these flaps was open, and out of it projected a naked 
arm, the hand grasping a torch, the flame of which spread all 
over the monument. On considering the time and circum- 
stances when this monument was constructed, there is no doubt 
that the artist intended to represent this philosopher as en- 
lightening the world from the very depth of his tomb, but the 
mere aspect of this extended arm, and this furiously-flaming 
brand, rather suggests the idea of an attempt to set the world 
on fire. In short, it appears to be an emblem much more 
proper to preserve the memory of Erostratus, than that of the 
author of the " Social Contract," understood as its partisans 
understand it. 

This sarcophagus is distinguished by bein^ adorned with 
rough trunks of trees, billets of wood, and branches with leaves, 
instead of pilasters and other ornaments.* The artist appears 
to have had in his mind the idea of fiortat semper, eternal 
verdure ; but this is no less impossible to be executed expres- 
sively in sculpture, than to be ensured to the productions of 
a wnter of the character of J. J. Rousseau. 
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uffiimrr af iKi Gntlemat 



To treat thus a maiden 'a a shame and disgrace ; 
Twas vile to desert her — unfeeling and base ; 
Yet. what but such conduct could any one hope. 
(Not forgiv'u, I'm sure, would it be by the Pope,) 
From one. who by evidence clear it Is shewn. 
Was really possesa'd of the tttart of a Stone! 

H. G. 



PlllIJJLOGICAL LAW PLEA. 

In II publication by the managers of the Infirmary of 
Rberdeen, lliey gave a translation into English of a Latin 
charter, by which they held the ground on which that build- 
ing is erected. " Joannes Memis, Medicinie Doctor," was here 
rendered " Johit Memis, Doctor of Medicine." Doctor John 
mis, however, thought this a very erroneous translation; 
that a slur upon liis professional character was artfully 
maliciously concealed under it. He expected to have 
1 himself designated DortorJohn MrmU, Pht/sictan: and the 
, because, elsewhere, in the same document. Dun Medi- 
Doclonim in Aherdeuid, is translated " Tteo of the Phif- 
j in Aberdeen." The doctor complained to the managers 
e injury thus done to his pretensions, and demanded that 
iv should have the translation re-printed, with his proper 
m^natioD of I'bysiciau. This, however, thev very irreveiently 
tclined; and the doctor felt it necessary, ftir the vindication 
' his status in society, to bring; an action against them before 
> Court of Session, in which he nought not only for an 
fder upon them (in the nature of a tnandamii') to make Uie 
Iquired alteration in tlteir English version of the charter, but 
ir damages in the premises. The mnnagers went to great 
tagths in their defence. They gravely pretended tliat Doctor 
r Mtdidtie was us exact a IransfatiaQ as could be of Docior 
\Sedinntc: that were tliey to substitute Doctor of Pkiftic, or 
Ipkjfucian. it would be as much to sny, that medicine and 
*''*~|rKic are the same thing, though it be notorious, (for so they 
(ged,) that neither is all physic medicine, nor all medicine 
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physic ; that, besides. Doctor of Medicine was, for aught tbOT 
knew, quite as dignified as Doctor of Physic ; and that, at aH 
events, they had no intention of depreciating the professionil 
rank of the very learned plaintiff, by calling him oy the xm» 
designation in preference to the other. " But, why then," r»- 
joined the doctor, '' not translate Duo Medicina boetarum ill 
the same way as you have done MedicuuB Doctor ?'*^^'* For the 
sake of variety of phrase merely." — " No, no : you have trans- 
lated them differently, for no other purpose but to hold me 
out to ridicule, and injure me in my profession, as being only 
a simple doctor, in comparison with these gentlemen, whom you 
style physicians. It is a clear case ; I ctemand the judgment 
of the court." 

For several years was this unique question contested with 
all the obstinacy of legal ingenuity, and at length, in Nov. 1776, 
the court, to the doctor's great surprise, declared that his 
complaint was altogether frivolous, and found him liable in the 
whole costs of suit. 



ROGER PAYNE. 



At the mention of this magical name," says the author 
of the Bibliographical Decameron, *' uprise all the spirit 
and heart's-blood of the bibliomaniac." He rose " like a star 
diffusing lustre on all sides, and rejoicing the hearts of all 
true sons of bibliomania." The reader, who is little versed in 
bibliography, or rather in bibliopegism, may be anxious to 
know who and what the individual was who could excite such 
lively enthusiasm ; and he will perhaps be disappointed when 
he learns, that he was nothing more than a bookbinder, but a 
bookbinder of such eminence, as to render all the productions 
of his art very valuable. Roger Payne was a native of 
Windsor Forest; and, after living a life of wretched dissi- 
pation, died in 1797. Some of his bills to his customers 
were singularly curious. The first two which follow were for 
work done for Dr. Mosley. 

" The Clavis Astro Elimata was, according to the time and 
work in the binding, put down at 40$. less than the time it took 
in that work. Ana (Dr. Mosely) in his great goodness will, I 
am confident, consider the bad condition of this book ; and, 
through a full desire to do the very best for the learned advice, 
which is more to me than money— health first, money second- 
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best, I have agreed to make an abatement in the washing, 
mending, &c." 

" Harmomf of the World, by Hay don; London, J 642. Bound 
in the very best manner; the book sewed in the very best 
manner with white silk, very strong, and will open easy ; very 
neat, and strong boards; fine drawing paper inside stained, 
to suit the colour of the book. The outsides finished in the 
Matte-Crucian taste, — very correct measured work. The inside 
finished in the Druid taste with acorns, and S,S, studded with 
stars, &c. in the most magnificent manner. So neat, so strong 
and ele^nt as this book is bound, the binding is well worth 
135. ana the inlaying the frontispiece, cleaning and mending, 
is worth 2s. To Dr. Mosely's great goodness I am so mucn 
indebted, that my gratitude sets the price for binding, inlay- 
ing, cleaning, and mending, at only £0. 10s. 6d. 

" Rec** the contents by me, 
''1796; 11*** August. Roger Payne." 

We add one more specimen of Roger's bills : 

" Hughes's Natural History of Barbadoes, The .£ortis is 
entirely taken out by several washings in fair water ; there is 
no danger for future time; it is Honestly done; for those 
things will look fair and clean, but will not stand for time, 
without the person who washes those things is absolutely to 
be depended on for honesty, as well as knowing how to take 
the inlc out : if the ^(ortis) is left in the paper, it will in a short 
future time make the paper quite rotten. Green morocco 
joints very neat and strong. 

" N.6. Nat. Hist. Ureen a proper colour, — ^very fine and 
strong drawing-paper to suit the colour of the paper of the 
book, a fine sheet at the beginning and end of the book, and 
the sides of the boards covered with the same fine drawing- 
paper; the title was very dirty, which I have cleaned and 
mended as neat as I possibly could ; the corners of the boards 
wanted a little mending, and the roughness of the leather put 
to rights as much as possible. I have done every thing 
according to order, to ao the best to make the booK a fine 
copy — 3s. 6rf. 

** Rec*' the contents, 
" March 26*^ 1796. P'. Roger Payne." 
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SINGULAR DEDICATIONS. 

In the dedication of books, one general manner has pre- 
railed ever since books were written — ^namely, to extol with 
more or less extravagance the individuals to whom they are 
inscribed. Every reader is familiar with instances of the 
fulsome extremes to which such adulation has been carried; 
let ours be the more agreeable task to bring together some of 
the few cases which are either deserving of imitation for the 
good taste in which they are conceived^ or amusing for their 
eccentricity. 

The happiest, and at the same time one of the shortest, 
dedications \mich we remember to have met with, is that pre- 
fixed to the poem of " Madagascar," by Sir William Davenant; 
1648. It is in these words : 

'* If these poems live, may their memories by whom they 
are cherished, JBndymion Porter and H. Jarmyn, live witn 
them." 

Sheppard, in his ** Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, 
and Romantic," 1651, has adopted almost literally the same 
style of inscription : 

" If these epigrams survive (maugre the voracitie of Time), 
let the names of Christopher Clapham and James Winter (to 
whom the author dedicateth these his endeavours) live with 
them." 

Davenant's dedication had many other imitators ; it may 
be said, indeed, to have given for a time the mode tb this class 
of composition. 

Nothing can be more pleasing than the idea of thus hand- 
ing down to posterity the names of those friends by whom 
one's labours have been " cherished," and but for whose en- 
couragement they might perhaps never have seen the light. 
How different the feeling of the author, who, 

** To his most esteemed and beloved Selfe, 

Dat Dedicatque" 

Who but some churlish cynic— some growler at the world — 
some man without a friend to commemorate, could thus pro- 
claim his " selfe" idolatry? Such in fact, in many respects, 
was Marston, whose ''Scourge of Villainy" is inscribed in these 
terms. 



LITEFATOnK. 
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Although MarstOQ was imitated by many, lie does not 

appear to have been copied jn this particular by any one, 

Tile dedication of "A Scourge" seems more properly to belong 

> those who are ecourged ; and so we find the " Scourge of 

Drunkenness," by William Hornby inscribed: 

'■ To all the imninus and relentless-hearted ruffians and 
jysters under Bacchus' regiment : Vornuapes wiaheth remorse 
f conscience and more increase of grace. 

Come, Drunkenness, untrusse. 

And naked strip thee. 
For without mercy 

I will soundly whip theo," &c. 
muapes is a name assumed by the author, in allusion to a 
(rood-cut on the title, of a wild man of the ape species, smoking 
I pipe with one hand and holding a scourge in the other. 

Of a similar description is the following dedication of 
Uchard Brathwayte's " Strappado for the Divell" — 1619, 

" The Epistle Dedicatorie 
all vsurers, breakers, and promoters, serjeants, catch-poles, 
regraterR, ushers, panders, suburbes traders, cockneies 
bat haue manie fathers; ladies, monkies, parachltoes, mar- 
uiosites and catcmitoes folks, hightires and rebatoes, false- 
liaires, periwigges, mouchatoes; grave gregorians and she- 
"Kiinters, — send 1 greeting at adventures, and to all such as 
eviii, my Strappado for the Divell." 






Instead of a whole class of persons being honoured with 
Rch epistles dedicatory, we sometimes find them addressed to 
the more eminent names in a class, as examples of all that is 
most wicked or ridiculous in it. It is thus that the prevailing 
character of the heroes of the Comraonwealtb is pourtrayed by 
"^ iztl Holies in the following dedication of one of Lis political 



" To the unparalltM coiniU, Mr. Oliver St. John, hts 
ity's solicitor-general, ana Oliver Cromwell, the parlia- 
's lieutenant-general, the Itm grand dtagnm of the rain 
ftkrtt kingdonu. 

" Genti.kmek, 

" As yea have been principal in ministering of the 
^Uer of this discourse, and giving we the leisure of makiug 
• by imtuhing me from my country and business; so it is 
kson I «hall particularly address it to you. You Mhall find 
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in it some representation of the grosser lines of youryiflliira,— 
those outward enormities that n\|Lke you remarkable, and your 
picture easy to be known, which cannot be expected here so 
niUy to the life as I could wish : he only can do that idiose 
eye and hand have been with you in secret ootfftct&y— -who has 
seen you at your fw^eftngs,— -your sabbaths, where you have lain 
by your assumed shapes (with which you cozened the world), and 
resumed your own, imparting each to other, and both of you 
to youT JellouMvitches, — ^the bottom of jrour design, the policy of 
your actings, the turns of your contrivances,— all your false- 
hoods, cozeninss, villainies, and cruelties, with your full inten- 
tions to ruin me three kingdoms. All I will say to you, is, 
what St. Peter said to Simon the Sorcerer — " Repent, there- 
fore, of this your wickedness ;" and pray to God, if perhaps the 
thoughts of your hearts may be forgiven you : and if you have 
not grace to pray for yourselves (as it may be you have not), 
I have charity to do it for you, but not faith enough to tnut 

?fou. So, I remain, I thank God, not in your power, and as 
ittle at your service, 

" Denzil Holles, 

" At S. Mere. EgUde, in Normandy, this 14*^ of Feb. 1647. St. V." 

To Coryat, the traveller, as the prince of a more harmless 
class, dealers in strange sights and wondrous adventures, 
the facetious John Taylor, the water poet, dedicates his 
satirical work of *' Three Weeks', Three Days', and Three 
Hours' Observations and Travel from London to Hamburgh, 
in Germany," &c. in these terms : " To the cosmographical, 
geographical describer, geometrical measurer ; historiogra- 
phical, calligraphical relater and writer; eni^atical, prag- 
matical, dogmatical observer ; surveyor, and eloquent British 
Grecian Latinist, or Latin Grecian orator; the odcombyan 
decambulator, perambulator, ambler, trotter, or untyred tra- 
veller. Sir Thomas Coryat, knight of Troy, and one of the 
dearest darlings to the blind goddess Fortune." 

The writer, who has comprehended the greatest number 
of persons by name in one dedication, is the anonymous author 
of a scarce poetical tract, entitled " The Martyrdome of Saint 
George, of Cappadocia, Titular Patron of England, and the 
Most noble order of the Garter," — 1614. It is dedicated " to 
all the noble, honourable, and worthy in Great Brittaine, 
bearing the name of George ; and to all other, the true friends 
of Christian chivalrie, lovers of Saint George's name and 
vertues." It has been often erroneously stated, that George 
was a Christian name of very rare occurrence in this country 
until the accession of the present family to the throne. Burton 
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I BieiUions Geore* de Charnels, in the time of Edward I. and 
L one of Uie brotners of Edward IV. was called George, but the 
I mme al that time was certainly less common than might have 
L lieea expected, considering that St. George was the titular 
L|ntron of England, that he was the patron also of the order 
r»f the garter instituted by Edward III. and especially how 
Ltbe Scotch and Irish have honoured their patron sainU by the 
Numberless Andrews and Patricks among them. In histoiy, 
lOwever, we find many Georges previous to the date of this 
rork. as may be seen by consulting any of our biographical 
totlections. Although few may have heard of George CliHord, 
"irl of Cumberland; or George Abbot, archbishop of Canter- 
mry, yet none are strangers to the names of Oeoi^e Buchanan, 
Jeorge Fox, George Monk, duke nf Albemarle, or tJie profli- 
[■te George Villiera. duke of Buckingham. 
_ The " Battaife of Agincourt." by Michael Drayton, is 
Hedicaled — "To you, those noblest of gentlemen of these re- 
nowned kingdomes of Great Britiiine ; who, in these declining 
times, have yet in your brave bosoms the sparks of that 
uprightly fire of your courageous ancestors." Although the 

I declining times' here spoken of are but the first years of the 
iventeenth century, it would seem, that, in the opinion of 
Irayton. as the name George increased, the spirit of Agin- 
Burt departed from amongst us. Alas ! for the present day, 
liicti is at least two centuries lower in the scale. 
One thing more certain than this decay of courage, was 
great increase during these " declining times," (that is, 
uring tile reign of James 1.) of habits ot intemperance and 
debauchery. And hence the propriety with which Edward 
Caiver. after dedicating his poem of" Passion and Discretion 
__. Youth and Age," (1641) "To the right noble and truly 
ttrtuous Lady Temperance," subjoins a metrical apology for 
a seeming " to mvucate the icinae." 

Next to dedicating to a shadow, we may class dedicating 
;hing and nobody. Of this we have a quaint enough 
mple in the following lines, which present a specimen of 
t may be termed dedication by inference. 

" To mif dearc Friend, Mr. Charks Aleyn. 
' Wlien Fame had aayd, thy poem should come out 
Without a dedication ; some did doubt 
If Fame in that had told th*^ truth, but 1, 
Who knew her false, boldly cave Fame the lye. 
For I wan certaine, tliat tins uooke, by tliee. 
Was IJedUated to Lteriatj^." 

"Thv true lover, Ed. PututAVX." 
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Nothiag perhaps is more generally remarkable of dedi- 
cations, than the httle insight which they give us into the 
real characters of the writers. In the earlier periods of our 
literary history, it was so much the fashion to play the mounte- 
bank on these occasions, that we may searcn in vain for one 
line of truth in most of the portraits, or rather certificatti of 
character, that we find prefixed by authors to their works. 
Who, now-a-days, for example, knows anything of Robert 
Baron, or the Cyprian Acadenw, of which he was the author? 
And yet, to read a letter which he has modestly prefixed to 
that poem, addressed to him by his uncle Howell, the well- 
known writer of " The Letters,'' one would suppose that his 
fame could not so soon have perished. 

" To Mr. jR. Baron, at Paris. 

*' Gentle Sir, 

" I received and presently ran over your Cyprian Aca- 
demy with much greediness, and no vulgar delight; and, sir, 
I hold myself much honoured for the dedication you have 
been pleased to make thereof to me, for it deserved a iar 
higher patronage : truly, I must tell you, without any com- 
plaint, that I have seldom met with such an ingenious mixture 
of prose and verse, interwoven with such varieties of fancy 
and charming strains of amorous passions, which have made all 
the ladies in the land in love witn you. If you begin already 
to court the Muses so handsomely, and have got such footing 
on Parnassus, you may in time be lord of the whole hill and 
those nice girls ; because, Apollo, being now grown unwieldy 
and old, may make choice of you, to officiate in his room and 
preside over them." 

" The " Pocula Castalia," another work by the same 
Robert Baron, has prefixed to it some more lines of praise 
from his uncle ; in which, by way of diversity of phrase, he 
thus puns on the name of him who is to be " in time lord of 
the wnole hill and those nice girls." 

" You may in time, where now old Phoebus sits. 
Be Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Wits." 

In modem times, plainness and sincerity have come more 
into repute than they were in the days of the " Lord Chief 
Baron;" and we do occasionally meet with very lively traits of 
character substituted for the customary adulation. Where, for 
example, in all Dr. Delany's works, has he lefl us a juster 
picture of himself than in the following dedication of his 
'* Fifteen Sermons upon Social Duties" to the Lady Grace, 
the first Viscountess Carteret and Countess Granville f 
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" The author of these discourses pretends not to acquit 
hiiusetf of ambition; he hath perhaps as strong a bim of 
oi-i^nal guilt that way as auy mortal ; but the trutli is. it was 
• 9*ny cliecked, and entirely turned from all hope or prospect of 
I . prelenuent, to the sole view of endeavouring to deserve it, lu 
ihis situation he was found by your son. near twenty years 
teo, in an honourable obscurity ; and drawn thence, wltn some 
pistinction, {though without any suit or solicitation on his 
■ide.) u little more into the light — at least, into the hurry of 
^e world, where he hath continued to this day — unhonoured. 
bdced, but (1 thank God) unreproached, and (what is perhann 
platter of more vexation than vanity) not unenvied ; though he 
Hood in no man's way, nor was rival to any mortal, during the 
whole time, either for wealth, preferment, or power. He had 
been long before this a constant preacher; nor did his natural 
vehemence allow him to be indolent, or uninterested in what he 

I delivered. His condition of life, and the circumstances of 
some particular friends, led him early to the consideration of 
almost nil the following subjects; and a thousand subsequent 
occasions drew him frtquently into repeated re-consideration 
trfthem; so that what he now presumes to present to your 
hdyship, are very truly the first fruits of his early labour and 
BUwearied zeul in the service of religion." 
" At the White Hart, in Gray's Inn Lane, near the Queen's 
Head, liveth Mrs. Stnthards, who answers all lawful questions; 
an, whether Ufe shall be happy or unhappy ( and what manner 
of person one shall marry? and when? and whether the best 
time be past or to come ? and whether a friend be real or not ? 
and all other rational demands: and. knowing their nativity 
or time of birth, discovers what accidents shall be likely to 
happen in nil their lives. She tells the signification of moles 
in any part of the body, and gives a very excellent interpre- 
tation of dreams, discovering what events are likely to happen 
thereby.— Advice for 6rf. 
^^^ " Go up one pair of stairs without asking."* 

^^B llukiu MSS. s»l. 



ECCENTRIC ADVERTISEMENTS. 



> dau U) (his tdrcniMiiM^nl, but it appMri to hiie bpcn iboul 
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II. 

'' Koble or ignoble, you may be told any thing that may 
happen to your elementary life, as to what time you may expect 
prosperity, or, if in adversity, the end thereof; or when you 
may be so happy as to enjoy the thing desired. Also, young 
men may foresee their fortunes as in a glass, and pretty maids 
their husbands, in this noble, yea, heavenly art oi AsiroU^jie. 

*' At the sign of the Parrot, opposite to Ludgate church, 

within Blackfriar's-gateway.*'* 

Hurlein MSS. 59S1. 

III. 

" In Nova fert Animus. 

" These are to give notice, (for the benefit of the public,) 
that there is newly arrived from his travels, a gentleman, who, 
after above forty years' study, hath, by a wonderful blessing on 
his endeavours, discovered, as well the nature as the infallible 
cure of several strange diseases, which (though as yet not 
known to the world) he will plainly demonstrate to any inge- 
nious artist, to be the greatest causes of the most common 
distempers incident to the body of man. The names of which 
take as follow : 

The strong fives 

The marthambles 

The moon-pall 

The hockogrocle. 

" Now, though the names, natures, symptoms, and several 
cures of these diseases, are altogether unknown to our greatest 
physicians, and the particular knowledge of them would (if 
concealed) be a vast advantage to the aforesaid person ; yet, 
he well knowing that his country's good is to be preferred to 
his private interest, doth hereby promise all sorts of people, 
a faithful cure of all or any of the diseases aforesaid, at as 
reasonable rates as our modem doctors have for that of any 
common distemper. 

" He is to be spoken with at the ordinary hours of business, 
at the Three Compasses, in Maiden-lane." 

Ibid. 
IV. 

" Simon Dring desireth to give full satisfaction to all and 
every one of England, or elsewhere, that can justly accuse him 
that he hath defrauded him in bargains, or any other way 
wronged him, that so he may owe nothing but love. Published 
by my order, from the next house to the Harrow, in Watling- 
street, in London, so called. Simon Dring, — 1654." 



* This bUl is headed with the sun, moon, and seven stars. 



or i.iteratuse. 
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^P "In Tenter Alley, Little Moorfields, at the loweiiiKist 

garden-house, on the right hand, with a siin-dial on the niAe 
of the house, liveth an astrological physician, who hath 
always in readiness chemical medicines for the cure of all 
diseases incident to men, women, and children; and hy the 
sight of party or urine, can resolve whether tJiev be curable or 
not : if curaulc. restores them to health in a short time ; and 
if Uie disease be mortal, giveth them ease for the remainder of 
tbeir livett; be helpeth such as are under an H\ tongue, or 
bewitched by natural means. He is constantly at home, from 
8 o'clock in the morning 'till 5 at night." 

Weekly IntclliffMicer, Srpi. 19*, IflSS. 



"Whoever you are, to whose hands this comes, let the truth 
pt contains abiae upon your mind, as what is intended for your 
Jrcatest benefit. The method taken, I know, is uncommon, 
yet. if there is the least probability of success, tliough it be 
bnly with a few, the design will be justified, as intenoing the 
vlory of God in your salvation. Remember, then, that you 
fere once told in this manner, — that, being zealous for names 
Hid parties is what will stand you in no steud at death, except 
ou have the life in you that shall never die. Are you a 
linvlian? or, have you only the name from education, as it 
I the professed religion of your country? If you can say on 
lOur conscience you have endeavoured to lay aside prejudice, 
Irberein you might have reason to suspect yourself of il, and, 
apprehending your lost condition without a Saviour, as re- 
pealed in the Gospel, you have devoted yourself to God in him. 
^nd therefore hope you are a true Christian, it is well — give 
Dod tile praise ; but if, in your conscience, you must say you 
re HO more than the name, stay! man, woman, whoever you 
, consider, think, before tliis go out of your mind or hand 
V you shall escape, if you neglect so great salvation." 

From tha PoMmu, Jmfyal", tllS. 



The following is part of one of the advertiKements of llie 
cntric Orator Henley, during the time he gave his lectures. 
B copied from a newspaper of the '2^"* September, 1729. 

" At the Oratory, tlie comer of Lincoln's-Inii-Fields, near 
Clan: Market, to-morrow, ut half an hour after ten. the postell 
vill be on the turuio;; Lot's wife into a pillar of salt. Tbo 
nnnon will be on tJie necessary power and Httrncliv« forc« 
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which religion gives to the spirit of man with God and good 
spirits. 

# # # • • 

" The Monday's orations will be shortly resumed. On 
Wednesday, the oration will be on the skits of the fieishions, 
or a live gallery of family pictures in all ages, raffs, muffs, 
puffs manifold, shoes, wedding-shoes, two-shoes, slip-shoes, 
peals, clocks, pantoufles, buskins, pantaloons, garters, shoulder- 
knots, perriwigs, head-dresses, modistries, tuckers, farthing- 
ales, corkins, minikins, slammakins, ruffles, round robins, 
toilets, fans, patches ; dame, forsooth ; madam, m^ lady ; the 
wit and beau of my graimum ; Winifred, Joan, Bridget, com- 
pared with our Winny, Jenny, and Biddy, fine ladies and. 
pretty gentlewomen : being a general view of the beau monde 
before Noah's flood to the year 29. On Friday will be some- 
thing better than last Tuesday. After each, a bob at the 
times.*' 

VIII. 

** I, Elizabeth, duchess dowager of Hamilton, acknowledge 
I have for several months been ill in my health, but never 
speechless, as certain penny authors have printed ; and so, to 
confute these said authors and their intelligence, it is thought 
by my most intimate friends, it is the very last thing that will 
happen to me. I am so good an Englishwoman, that I would 
not have my countrymen imposed upon by purchasing false 
authors, therefore, nave ordered this to be printed that they 
may know what papers to buy and believe, that are not to be 
bribed by those who may have private ends for false reports. 
The copy of this is left in the hands of Mr. Berington, to be 
shown to any body who has a curiosity to see it signed with 
my own hand. E. Hamilton." 

Erening Post, May 23', 1730. 
IX. 

" Whereas Frances, wife of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount Vane, has, fur some months past, absented herself 
from her husband, and the rest of her friends : — I do hereby 
promise to any person or persons who shall discover where 
the said lady V ane is concealed, to me, or to Francis Hawes, 
esq. her father, so that either of us may come to the speech of 
her, the sum of £100, as a reward, to be paid by me on de- 
mand at my lodgings in Piccadilly. I do also promise the 
name of the person, who shall make such discovery, shall be 
concealed, if desired. Any person concealing or lodging her 
after this advertisement, will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour ;— or, if her ladyship will return to me, ;he may depend 
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upon being kindly received. She is about twenty-two years 
of age. tall, well-shaped, has light-brown hair, is fair com- 
^B plexioned, and has her upper teeth placed in an irregular 
^1 manner. 8he had on, when she absented, a red damask French 
^B sacqur, and was attended by a French woman, who speak) 

f 



manner. 

I sacqur, and was attended by a French 
Lterv bad English.* 
" Januffrj/24"', 173- 



j; 



I 



A young woman of about twenty-five years of age, who 
is possessed of an annuity of £30 a-year, is willing to alter her 
Condition, provided she can find a worthy honest man, who 
"Oust be one of those despised people called Methodists. The 
'oung woman cannot boast of the beauty of her person ; she 
i&d rather be esteemed for the beauty of her miud. He must 
be a man that loves to do his duty, endeavour (o be a good 
Christian, and must not be ashamed of scoffing^ and revilings 
for righteousness' sake. Thirty pounds a-year may be a com- 
fortable assistance to a man in trade, and may enable an 
honest couple joined in the Lord to pass with some degree of 
happiness through this traositorv life, this vale of tears. 
Letters directed for S. L. to be left at the Chapter Coflee- 
house, shall, if approved, be answered." 

Daily AdveriiMT. 



A Wife. As a lady has lately accomplished her object 

of matrimony through the medium of an advertisement, and 

OH I my*elf have made several useful aci^uisitions through the 

same meauM, I am induced to use it to obtain a wife. 1 am 

inure that there is a kind of opprobrium attached to this 

letbod; but. upon mature consideration, think the objection 

founded ; for I may possibly pass my life without obtaining 

lady as below-mentioned, and she may possiblv do the 

; — therefore, this is to give notice, thiit I am ciesceuded 

an. ancient and respectable family, and am the eldest son 

if a clergyman of the church of England; about twenty-live 

'ears of age; in person rather good>looking than otherwise. 

Ire feet seven inches high, and slightly made; will settle 

on the lady, who must neitber be tall nor short, fat nor 

lin. between twenty and twenty-five years of age. moderately 

iodHOme, moderately accomplished, afliectionate, and good- 

>atuTed, with £10.01)0. Family will not be regarded, but 

rspectabilily expected. I pledge the word and honour of a 
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gentleman that any application shall be kept the most pro- 
found secret. Apply by letter to Mr. M. at Holyland's Hotel, 
150, Strand," 

MoniDf PiMk. 
XI. 

" To Members of Parliament. A person (not an English- 
man) of distinguished rank and lar^e pecuniary property, 
wishes to form a friendly compact with anjr member of the 
British House of Commons, where the gratification may be 
mutual, and the benefit to be derived reciprocal. Honour the 
strictest pledged and required. Letters post-paid, addressed 
to M. W. at the Cumberland Tavern, Vauxhall : if from prin- 
cipals, will be immediately attended to." 

Morning Chnmide, AprU 15% 1817. 
XII. 

" (notice to tyrants !) 

f^ The Sword (^ Judgement ! 

Life or Death ! 

©^ Down with prejudices ! 

To the feeling bosom ! 
To the well bom soid ! 

*' After having experienced, for upwards of seven years, the 
most unjust, the most cruel and barbarous treatment which a 
human being could possibly endure from the hands of san- 

fuinary dogs ! infamous monsters ! in human shape ! who have 
y subtilty and villainy arrogated unto themselves prerogatives 
of the execution of laws, which they themselves daily trans- 

F-ess with impunity; destitute of ri^ht, justice, or equity! 
hereby declare my determined intentions to fix my residence 
in my native country, (island of St. Domingo,) thither peaceably 
to await the development of events the most interesting to 
humanity, groaning under pressures the most cruel and 
iniquitous ! 

" ft5" There shall soon commence a war the most terrible 
and sanguinary that has ever existed since the creation of 
the world! 

" N(woleon shall be delivered in spite of all the measures 
of those Machiavelian dogs of iniquity ! who conduct the afllkirs 
of a government the most despicable in the universe ! whose 
baneful and subtle influence has unhappily extended itself 
almost in all governments of the earth ! fj;^ Woe be unto 
them who by perjured villainy! and all who have in any 
manner contributed to my sufferings ! 



r 
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"J^^ Si. Domingo shall become the rallying poiot, — the 
genemi concentratiou of all geniuses and spirits, — the most 
determined lo maintain the Rig/tfs of Mtm t to the extioction 
of all prejudice and of slavery ! 

" &#" From thence shall emanate Shiloe, the lawgiver. 
_ who shall rule the whole earth with a rod of iron ! 

" Benj. de Chastbllies, 

t^ FormrrI, of Balumtrt. 

" My ' honest friends' of the north are at perfect liberty 
ive publicity to the above. 
" May 5." 

Louuiu* Adrertu«r, IV* Maf, IBIS. 



A CLAIMANT TO " THE MAN OF FEELING," 4<. 



In 1777, there was published at Bath an Elegiac Ode 
to the memory of the Rev. Charles Eccles, rector of Birts 
Morton, Worcestershire, who was drowned in humanely at- 
tempting to succour a young man who was bathing in the 
river Avon, and had got beyond his deptli. Prefixed to it, 
there is a biographical notice of this unfortunate gentleman, 
in which, among other things, we are told : 

" Uia merit as a writer will live when every frail memorial 

that venerating friendship can raise will be buried in oblivion. 

[ Qoldsmith. that child of simplicity, was his model. Nor do I 

Uiyure the memory of that excellent writer when I alBrm, that, 

Bn tile pathetic he was surpassed by the tender sensibilities of 

xles. Most of his perfonnancea are tinonymous, a proof of 

e modesty that ever attends on real merit. The Pursuit after 

UappiifJii, The Man of Feeling, Jiiiiu de Rouliigtie, and a Serrruut 

^ leached at Bath on the last General Fast, are the only pub- 

Mtious attributed to him. Had Providence vouchsafed to 

e granted him a longer existence, it is more than probable 

) would have been a greater honour to the literaiy world. 

FSo excellent a heart, united to so clear a judgnii^nt, would 

1 certainly have produced a work which humanity and learning 

^^roold have gloried in." 

It is needless to inform the reader who the author of 
' MoH of reeling «nd its companions really is. The fact 
I at one time a matter of dispute in the Loitdon news- 

r D*{*cr* ; it will be seen from the above notice how it was 

\ 3mV/M/at Bath. 
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THE WIRTEMBERG BIBUCAL LIBRARY. 

In the king of Wirtemberg's Library, there are more than 
4000 different editions of the whole Bible or distinct parts of 
it, in European and foreign languages; of the former, it 
contains : 



35 Upper German 
18 Portuguese 
15 Spanish 
43 Italian 
290 French 
1 Rhoetian 

115 Saxon 
215 English 
274 Dutch 

116 Danish 
14 Icelandic 

3 Greenlandic 
45 Swedish 
6 Finnish 



3 Lapponic 
8 Russian 

3 Croatian 
21 Bohemian 
10 Wendish 
20 Polish 

6 Lithuanian 

7 Lettonian 

4 Esthonian 
7 Hungarian 

5 Welsh 
1 Irish 

1 Cantabrian, or Base. 



PARKER'S, OR THE BISHOFS BIBLE. 

The Bishop's Bible, as it is called, which was first printed 
in 1658 by Richard Jugge, was undertaken by archbishop 
Parker, who, desiring a new translation of the Scriptures for 
the use of the churches, divided the whole Bible into several 
parts, which he distributed among his learned fellow bishops 
and some other erudite men of his acquaintance. The fol- 
lowing is a list of their names, and the several parts allotted 
to them : 

Dr. Wm. Alley, bishop of Exeter, — ^The Pentateuch. 

Dr. Richard Davies, bishop of St. David's, — Joshua, 

Judges, Ruth. 
Dr. Edwin Sandys, bishop of Worcester,— 1** and 2* Books 

of Samuel, l*^ and 2* Books of Kings, 1»* and 2^ Books 

of Chronicles. 
Dr. Andrew Peerson, prebend of Canterbury,— Ezra, Nehe- 

miah, Esther, Job. 
Thomas Beron, prebend of Canterbury, — ^The Book of 

Psalms. 
A. P. C— The book of Proverbs. 
Dr. Andrew Peme, dean of Ely, — ^Ecclesiastes, and the 

Ballet of Ballets of Solomon. 
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Dr. Robert Home, bishop of Winchester, — Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Lamentations. 

Thomas Cole, of Lincolnshire, one of the Geneva trans* 
lators, — Ezekiel, Daniel, 

Dr. Edmund Grindal, bishop of London, — All the leaser 
Prophets, 

Dr. John Parkhnrst, bishop of Norwich, — Aprociypha, 

Dr. Richard Cox, bishop of Ely,— The four Gospels of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Dr. Edmund Guest, bishop of Chester,— The Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Dr, Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, — First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

The rest of the translators are unknown, nor are there 
any initials prefixed to any of the remaining books. This 
Bible was first printed in 1568 by Richard Jugge. 



DEATH OP KOia JAMES THE FIRST. 



^^H Amokc Mr. Mead's papers in the Harleian Collection of 
^^HbaDnsmpts, vol. 383, are some letters which give several par- 
^^^Biculars relative to the death of James the First, which have 
^^Hbot been noticed by his biographers and historians. In the 
^^K]Paper Office, there ore also other letters on the some subject, 
W. which are very interesting. The first of the following is 

from the collection in the Paper Office ; the two latter from 

the Harleian MSS. vol. 383. 



ii> Edward Conway, Secretary of State, to Sir Dudley Carkton. 
Ambassador in Holland. 



w 



Right Honourable, 

Your lordship will largely perceive by this inclosed 

Idireotion from his majesty, and by the letters of credence to 
Ok Slates-General, and lo his excellency the prince of Orange, 
Bow God hath been pleased to take into his mercy our late 
Ifiog of glorious memory, and how plentifully in his goodness 
[le hath restored to us our most gracious sovereign that now 
^igneth. I will only tell you to your comfort, that our blessed 
■naster of glorious memory went out of this world like a Chria- 
tiaa that bad a strong heart und an humble mind. Two days 
before God's act of receiving him to his mercy, he took God 
to him by receiving of the commimion. and at that did 
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express a lively faith and the definition of a pure Christian ; 
as (to give your lordship a touch) he concluded the verbal 
creed with these words : " There is no other belief, no other 
hope !" — and when the lord keeper asked him whether he 
would have the absolution read, he answered — ^" As it is prac- 
tised in the English church, I ever approved it; but in the 
dark way of the church of Rome, I do defy it." And this I 
tell you not by report, for I had the honour and comfort to 

receive it with him. 

Flqier Office. 



Mr. William Neve to Sir Thomas Hollonde. 

April IS**', [1625.] 

The king's [James I.] body was, about the 29*** of March, 
disbowelled, and his heart was found to be ^reat but soft, his 
liver fresh as a young man's ; one of his kidneys very good, 
but the other shrunk so little as they could hardly find it, 
wherein there was two stones; his lights and ^all black, 
judged to proceed of melancholy ; the suture of his head so 
strong as tney could hardly break it open with a chissel tod a 
saw, and so lull of brains as they could not, upon the opening, 
keep them from spilling, a great mark of his innnite judgement. 
His bowels were presently put into a leaden vessel and buried ; 
his body embalmed, and remained there* until the 4*** of 
April ; it came from there close in a black velvet coach, and 
by torch-light, thereto being allowed 300 dozen. Yesternight, 
between nine and ten of the clock, it was conveyed through 
Smithfield, Holboume, Chancery-lane, so to Denmark -house, 
in this manner : — First, the guards ; secondly, gentlemen, 
esquires, knights, &c. ; then pensioners, then trumpets, then 
heralds, then the body, then the lords in coaches — the prince 
first, most of them meeting the body at Wood's-close ; then 
of others in coaches, about 120, which would have been more 
had not the weather been extreme. 

The body was, by the gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
carried into the withdrawing-chamber to the privy-chamber, 
wherein is an effigie to be laid on a bed of honour and there 
reposed. The privy-chamber is also fringed with velvet, the 

Eresence-chamber with cloth, and the guard-chamber with 
ays. All state observed there by the servants, as if the king 
were living. 



« At Theobald'8. 
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Mr. Mead la Sir M. Sliilevi/le. 



Chriet's College, April g"*. [1625.] 
Oor doctor's letters failed us on Saturday; aud since we 
have 110 letters but sucii as tell us there is no news stirring. 
My last relation of his late majesty's sickuess and death, 
(hough I hear not for the general contradicted, vet by some, 
many of the particulars are for circumstances diminished, f 
am told for certain, that, after Friday at nigbt 'till the hour of 
I bis death, bis tongue was swolu so big in his niontli, that 
I either he coidd not speak at all, or not be understood. He 
desired, when he hrst understood that death was near him, to 
have received the communion at the hands of the bishop of 
Winchester, hut he was so sick when he was sent for that he 
could not come. He had three hours' private talk with the 
prince, all being commanded from him two or three rooms off, 
to be out of hearing. When his body was opened by the 
physicians, they found his heart of an extraordinary bigness, 
ell his vitals sound, as also his head, which was very full of 
brains, but his blood was wonderfully tainted with melancholy, 
and the corruption tliereof the supposed cause of his death. 

The Countess [Diichesa] of Buckingham, the Tuesday be- 
fore he (tied, would needs make use of some receipt she 
I bad approved, but, being without the privity of the physi- 
r cittDs, occasioned so much discontent in Dr. Craig, that he 
^ttered some plain speeches, for which he was commanded 
'^at of the court ; the duke himself, as some say, complaining 
> the sick king of (he words he spoke. 



SPEECH OF QVEBS EUZABETH. 
In 1597, Sigismund III. king of Poland, sent an ambas- 
kdor to the English court, to complain of some interruption of 
■ Polish commerce by our cruisers. This ambassador, whose 
me was Paul Dzialenski, was a person of remarkably grace- 
I person nnd elegant manners, which being told to queen 
Elizabeth, whose partiality for handsome men is well known, 
W gave him a public and splendid audience in tlie pre- 
nce^chamber, where most of the nobility of the court were 
Membled. 

Moat of the English historians give an account of this 

inarkable audience ; nut none of them relate the circumstances 

Itending it ho minutely as we find them detailed in a letter 

■ — a Sir Robert Cecil to the earl of Essex. Tliis letter, which 

q2 
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is among the Burleigh papers in the Lansdown manuscripts 
at the British Museum, vol. 85, is as follows : 

*' There arriued three daies since in the cittie an Ambassr 
out of Poland, a gentleman of excellent fashion, witte, dis- 
course, language, and person ; the queene was possessed hy 
some of our new counsellors, that are as cunning in intelli- 
gence, as in decyphering, that his negotiation tendeth to a 
Sroposition of peace. Her Ma^*', in respect that his fieither the 
uke of Finland had so much honoured her, besydes the 
lykin^ she had of this gentleman's comeliness and qualities, 
brought to her by reporte, did resolue to receaue mm pnb- 
lickly, in the chamber of presence, where most of the erles 
and noblemen about the court attended, and made it a great 
day. He was brought in, attired in a longe robe of black 
veluett, well jeweld and buttond, and cam to kisse her Ma^ 
hands where sne stood vnder the state, from whence he straight 
retired, tene yards off, and then beganne his oration aloude in 
Latin, with such a gallant countenance, as in my lyfe I neuer 
behelde. The effect of it was this, that * the king hath sent 
him to put her Ma^*® in minde of the auncient confederacies 
betweene the kings of Poland and England, that neuer a 
monarche in Europe did willinglie neglect their friendship, 
that he had euer friendlie receaued her marchants and subjects 
of all qualitie, that she had suffered his to be spoiled, wiUiout 
restitution ; not for lacke of knowledge of the violences, but 
out of meere iniustice, not caring to minister remedie, not- 
withstanding many particular petitions and letters receaued ; 
and to confirme her disposition to avowe these courses, (vio- 
lating both the law of nature and nations ») because ther were 
quarels between her and the king of Spaine, she therfor tooke 
upon her, by mandat, to prohibite him and his countries, 
assumin? therby to her self a superioritie (not toUerable) ouer 
other prmces, nor he determined to endure, but rather wished 
her to knowe, that yf there were no more than the auncient 
amitie between Spaine and him, it were no reason to looke 
that his subiects should be impedited, much lesse now, when 
a strickt obligation of bloud had so conioyned him with the 
illustrious house of Austria :' concluding, that if her Ma*** would 
not reforme it, he would. 

" To this I sweare by the lining God, that her Ma^ made 
one of the best aunswers ex tempore, in Latin, that euer I heard, 
being much mooued to be so cnallenged in publick, especially 
so much against her expectation. The wordes of her begin- 
ning were these : ' Suerlie, I can hardlie beleeue, that yf the 
king himself were present, he would haue used such a lan- 
guage, for yf he should, I must haue thought, that his being a 
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king not of many yeares, and that (nim de jure snnB;uutif, ted 
jurr elerfionu, inio noviter elecfua) may happilie leaue him vnin- 
fornied of that course, w^ his father and auncestors haiie 
taken with us, and w'', peraduentiire, shal be obserued by 
those that shall Hue to come after him ; and, as for you. (saied 
she to the ambass',) although I perceaue vou haue redde many 
bookea, to fortifie your arguments in this case, yet am 1 apt 
to beleeue, that you haue not lighted upon the chapter, that 

I pr«scnbeth the forme to be used between kings and princes; 
but. were it not for the place you hold, to haue so publickly 
ua imputation thrown upon our justice, W* as yet neuer failed, 

I iree would aunswer this audacitie of yours in another style ; 
and, for the particulars of y' negotiations, wee will appoint 
some of our counaell to conferre with you, to see upon what 
ground this clamor of yours hath his fundation, who haue 
showed y'self rather an heralde, than an ambassador.' I assure 
your Lf, though I am not apt to wonder, I must conlesse 
oefore the lining Lord, that I neuer heard her (when I know 
her spirits were in passion) speake with better moderation in 
my lyfe. 

" Vou will think it strange that I am thus idle, as to use 
tnother bodie's hand : I assure you, I haue hurt my thumme 
at this hower, and because the queene tould me, she was 
sorrye you heard not his Latin and bers, I promised her to 
make you partaker of as much as I could remember, being, as 
I knew, the worst you would expect from her, and yet the best 

I could come from any other; yf, therefore, this my lettre finde 
vou, and that you write backe, I pray you take notice that you 
•ere pleased to heare of her wise and eloquent answer." 



1 

I 



I 



ANCIENT VALUE OF BOOKS. 



In the year 1471, when Louis XI. borrowed the works of 

Ranis, tile Arnbinn Physifian, from the Faculty of Medicine 

Paris, he not only deposited in pledge a considerable 

litity of plate, but was obliged to procure a noblenun to 

. I with him as surety in a deed, binding himself under a 

real forfeiture to restore it. When any person made a pre- 

rnl of a book to a church, or a monastery, in which were the 

ly libraries during several ages, it was deemed a donative 

such value, that he oH'ered it on the altar, pro remedid animte 

I, in order to obtain the forgiveness of his sins. 
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ROMANTIC HIGHWAYifAN. 

In a letter to Mr. Mead, preserved among that gentle- 
man's papers in the British Museum, and dated February 3, 
1625, there is the following account of a singular high- 
wayman : 

'' Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knight's eldest son, a gi]eat 
highway-robber, and of posts, was, together with a soHier, 
his companion, arraigned and condemned, on Monday last, 
at the King's Bench bar : he pleaded for himself that he never 
had struck or wounded any man, never taken any thin? irom 
their bodies, as rings, 8cc. never cut their girths or saddles, or 
done them, when he robbed, any corporeal violence. He was, 
with his companion, reprieved ; he sent the following verses 
to the king for mercy, and hath obtained it. 

'' I that have robb'd so oft, am now bid stand ; 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means : I never us'd men so. 
But, having ta'en their money, let them go. 
Yet, must I die ? and is there no relief? 
The King of Kings had mercy on a thief! 
So may our gracious king too, if he please. 
Without his council, grant me a release. 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity." 



THE SPECTATOR. 

9t 



The origin of some of the numbers of the " Spectator, 
is not a little curious, and shows with what singular talent the 
admired authors of this best of British Essays converted the 
most trifling subjects into articles of interest. Number 71, 
which contains '* the epistle of an enamoured footman, in 
the country to his mistress," and signed " James," originated in 
the following circumstance : 

In the year 1711, James Hirst lived servant with the 
honourable Edward Wortley. It happened one day, that in 
delivering a letter to his master, he, by mistake, gave him 
one which he had written to his sweetheart, and kept back 
Mr. Wortley's. He soon discovered his error, and immediately 
hurried to his master in order to retrieve it ; but unfortunately, 
or rather we may say fortunately, for poor James, it happened 
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to be the first th&t presented itself, and, before his return, 
Mr, Wortley bad perused the enamoured footman's love story. 
J;iine8 intreated to have it returned : " No," said Mr. Wortley, 
" \o, James; you shall be a great man; this letter shall appear 
in the Spectator." — It was accordingly cotninnnicHled to Mr. 
Steele, and published in James's own words, " Dear Betty, "&c. 
It is generally believed, that the papers in the Spectator 
written by Mr. Addison, were distinguished by the initials 
C. L. I. 0. but critics are not agreed as to their actual signifi- 
cution. Some attribute them to the vanity of the author, 
presiiniing lliat Addison intended to personify himself with 
the first of the muses, Clio; others are of opinion, that the 
letters stand for the initials of the places whence the diH'erent 
pupers were dated, as Chelsea, London, /alinglon, and Oxford, 
during his stay at the several towns. This supposition is cer- 
tainly the most probable, and it may be strengthened by 
transposing the letters (for there is no absolute rule by whicn 
iheir order should he fixed) Into the Latin word Inci, or " at tht 
f'/iice" where he might have resided at the time he wrote the 
respective papers. At all events, this is as fair a presump- 
tion as that of imputing vanity to a man, in the whole of 
whose writings there doe.-* not appear the slightest tincture of 
tliat foible, and whose sole object was to instruct and admo- 

ri, and by such means to correct the follies und vices of 



rORSON'S MACARONIC VERSES. 



NoTII 
a man of geniu) 



is perhaps more amusing than tlie vagaries of 

; those elfusions of literary relaxation in which 

hey sometimes indulge. SwiA was a threat trifler in this way, 

but many of his pieces ore too gross for " ears polite." This, 

iwever, is not llie case with the following^'eK li'efprit, written 

Professor Poraon, during the alarm of French invasion : 

" hiftgo dravm for the Militia. 

" Ego nmifpiam andivi such terrible news. 
At this present tenipuf my seiisun confuse ; 
I'm drawn for a miles~-l must g 



And, comhutt aue, engage Buonaparte. 

" Such tempora nunqiiam tndebajU majores. 
For then tlieir opponentu had dtfterent fno/vs : 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunler, 
Tho' times may be chang'd — Britonn never muttintiir. 
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'' Meherck! this Consul non potest be qaiet^ 
His word must be lex — ana when he aaLjsJiaip 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod; 
But Britons were ne'er good at running, by 



*' Per mare, I rather am led to opme. 
To meet British naves he would not incline ; 
Lest he should iti mare prqfundum be drown'd, 
Et cum algd, nan laurA, his aqmi be crown'd. 

'' But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 
Multis cum aliis at his command : 

Here are lads who will meet, aye and properly work 'em. 
And speedily send 'em, tdfalhr, in orcum. 

'* Nunc, let us, amid, join carda et manus. 
And use well the vires Di Bom afford us : 
Then let nations combine, Britain never can fall ; 
She's— imiAiim fit forvo — a match for them all/' 



LETTER FROM OUVER CROMWELL TO GENERAL FLEETWOOD. 

** Dear Charles, 

" I thank you for j^o' loving l**; the same hopes and 
desires upon yo*^ planting into my family were much the same 
w*** me tnat you expresse in yo" to me, however the dispen- 
sacion of the Lord is to have it otherwise for the p'sent; and 
therein I desire to acquiesce, not being out of hope, but that 
it may lie in his good pleasure in his time to give us the 
mutual comfort d' relacon, the want whereof he is able abun- 
dantly to supply by nis own p'sence, w^, indeed, makes up 
all deserts, and is the comfort of all o<^ comforts and enjoy- 
ments. 

" Salute yo' dear wife from me ; bid her beware of a 
bondage spirit ; feare is the natural issue of such a spirit, — 
the antidote of love. The voyce of feare is : ' if I had doun 
this, if I had avoyded that, how well it had been w^ mee.' 
I know this hath beene her vaine reasoninge. 

" Love argueth on this wise : what a Christ have I ! What 
a father in and thorough Him ! What a name hath my father, — 
merciful!, gracious, long-suffering, abundant in goodness and 
truth; forgiving injustice, transgressions, and sms! What a 
nature ham my father! He is love! What force in it, un- 
changeable, infinite ! What covenant between him and Christ 
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for all the seed, for every one, wherein he ondertakes all, and 
the poor soule notbinge. The new covenant is grace to or 
upon the soule, to w'° it is passive and receptive. " III do 
away tlieire sins. I'll write my law," Stc. " I'll put itt in 
their hearts — they shall not depart from itt," Stc. 

" This is the love of God ; it's Chriat dying for men, 
without strength for men whilst siimera and enemies. And 
aball we seek for the roote of oar comforts within ns? What 
God hath doun, what he is to us in Christ, is the roote of our 
comfort; in tliis is stability; in us is weakness. Acta of 
obedience are not perfect, and therefore yield not perfect 
peace ; fnyth as an act yields it not, but. as it carries us unto 
him, who is our perfect rest ami peace, in whom wee are 
accounted of and ordained by the Father even as Christ him- 
selfe : this is our high callinge. Rest ever here and here only. 

" Commend mee to Harry Cromwell ; I pray for him that 
hee may shiue and improve in the knowledge and love of 
Christ. Commend mee to all the officers ; my prayers, indeed, 
are daily for them, ^Vish them to beware of bitterness of 
spirit, and of all thinges uncomely for the Gospeli. The Lord 

five you abundEintly of wisdom and fayth, and patience ! 
ake heed also of your natural inclination to compliance: pray 
for me. I comraitt you to the Lord, and rest your loving 
father, 0. Cromwell." 

" For y= U' Hon'''' L' Gen"' Fleetwood, Command' in 

IChiefe of the Forces in Ireland. These." 
. Dr. Birch-t MSS, toI. 41G5. 

boo] 



THE FISH AND THE BOOK. 



J* 1626, a fish was brought to Cambridge-market with a 
ik in its maw. Of the fact there seems Tittle doubt, but, 
ftova the importance that was attached to the circumstance, 
there is strong reason to believe that it was not purely acci- 
dental. Mr. Mead, in a letter to Sir M. Stuteville, in the 
Britiah Museum, gives the following account of this singular 
circomstauce : 

" Christ's Church College, June 24"', 1626. 
" But I will now tell you of an accident here at Cam- 
bridge, rare, if not strange, whereof I was, yesterday morning, 
«! eye-witness myself. A book tn dedmo urto, of the bigger 
^ize, found in the maw of a cod-fisb, then opened in our fish- 
uket in the presence of many, in the same were two pieces 
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of sail-cloth^ one, half ah ell at the least, of unequal breadth, 
but in some part very broad ; the other, about half a yard lon^, 
of the breaath of a pudding-bag. These found wrapped m 
the bottom of the stomach ; the book above them. 

" The title of the book, being opened, was on the top of 
every page — '' Preparation to the Crosse." It was printed in 
an English letter, which, by the fashion, spelling of some words, 
as sande for sand, easyar for easier and the like, seemed to 
be vrritten about the end of king Henry VIII. wherein I was 
afterwards fully confirmed by some other passages, if all be of 
one author. 

" When I first saw it, it seemed almost turned into a jellv, 
and consumed ; yet, though it were loathsome then to handle 
or stand over, yet, finding the table of the two books of the 
Preparation to the Crosse in the middle parts, and so not so 
slimy, with a tender lifting with my knife, I read them all, put 
clean paper between these leaves to preserve them, and since 
escribed all, being the contents of every several chapter. The 
first was A Preparation to the Crosse, and haw it must be paiietUfy 
borne. I took special notice of two other : — 

** *\. If thou be tempted of the faith of thy parents : as, 
wherefore believest not tnou that which thy forefathers have 
believed ? 

" ' 2. If thou be tempted of strange religion, of wor- 
shipping of saints, pictures or images, or men.' There was 
anotner book at the end of these, in whose title-leaf the first 
of the contents was A Letter, which was written to the faithful 
FoUmvers of Christ's Gospel/. 

" I saw all with mine own eyes, the fish, the maw, the 
pieces of sail-cloth, the book, and observed all I have written; 
only I saw not the opening of the fish, which not many did, 
bein^ upon the fishwoman's stall in the market, who first cut 
off his nead, to which the maw hanging, and seeming much 
stufied with somewhat, it was searched, and all found as afore- 
said. He that had had his nose as near as I yester-moming, 
would have been persuaded there was no imposture here with- 
out witness. The fish came from Lynn. How they fed him 
there, I know not." 



EPIGRAM. 



Though 'tis a fate that's pretty sure. 
If born a poet to be poor, 
I'd rather be a bard by birth. 
Than live the richest ounce on earth. 
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HEN Dr. Gall flrKt announced his new system of 
Lniology, the wits of Paris found it a good subject on 
'hifh to exercise their talents, and it was attacked with all 
light artillery of jokes and epigrams. Among others, 
Tcier. the author of the Tableau de Paris, entered the lists 
his poriotogy against craiu'ologtf, in a squib, in which he 
itendea, that " it is not in the head that ideas reside, nor 
ly the head that man ditfers from other animals ; that a man 
i-ilhout a head h-i^M not, on that account, be less reflecting ; 
short, that tne bead says nothing, does nothing, and con- 
tributes nothing to the observation of man. It is his Jhol 
"lich does every thing. It is in the foot that we must seek 
find the stamp of man's original dignity. In the foot? 
I, air, iu the foot! Look at the footman, who smiles at 
your surprize — is it not the foot which supports the bead? 
Dues not the foot express anger and iudignation '.' In Spain, 
all matters of love and gallantry begin with the foot. The 
foot, in China, plays the first part. There is nothing more 
' le, than to tread upon another's foot : when a man gets 
oxicated, his foot refuses to carry hini in tbitt stat« of 
ibaseraent; in fact, the foot cannot be like the mouth and 
eyes. You must perceive, then, that the foot has all those 
qualities which prove a man to be a thinking being, or, in 
other words, the foot is the seat of the soul. If you would 
know, therefore, whether a woman is tender or faithless, if a 
man has the understanding of Montesquieu, or tlie folly 

of , instead of looking at his skull, you must see his foot. 

Ves, good Dr. Gall ; you shall see my heat!, and I will examine 

|1... 

^^Hkitled " A Specimen of the bcots Review." It consisted of 

^^Airty pages, neatlv printed in octavo, but without Uie name of 

^H^y printer or publisher. It professed to give a prospectua 

^^ahd a specimen of a new Review, but the whole object of the 

writtT appeared to be to laugh at some persons who were 

iihuoxiotts to bim, and particularly to ridicule the vinilence, 

and to lower the pretensions of those who bad signalized them- 

. mIvks by tbeir attacks upon the philosophical writings of 

Be. In this pamphlet, n promise was held oat that 

" arch-iittidel" wus himself lo be reviewed, in the first place ; 
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and next, '' those authors who have waged an holy war against 
him/' Of these a list is given with their characters^ the 
delineation of which, in no very favourable colours, appears to 
have exhausted the main object of the piece, though one or 
two gentle hits are levelled at the historian himself. 

This jeu cTesprit naturally attracted the attention of Hume, 
from its prominent reference to himself, and he has recorded 
his opinion of it in the following letter to Mr. Home, the 
author of the tragedy of " Douglas." 

'' St. Andrew's Squaf^4j^»' June, 1774. 
'* Dear John, 

*' The inclosed came to hand to-day, and, as I take it to 
be directed to you, I have sent it you. If, on opening it, you 
find otherwise, you may return it me, that I may find the true 
owner. 

'^ You have seen, no doubt, the specimen of a Scotch 
Review. My first conjecture was, that Carlyle was the author; 
but Dr. Blair has convinced me that it is much more probably 
the production of your spiritual ruide, Tom Hepburn. But, 
whoever be the fatner, the child has a great deal of salt, and 
spirit, and humour. I wish he would continue, though at the 
hazard of my ^tting a rap over the knuckles from time to time ; 
for I see in this hero the spirit of a Drawcansir, who spares 
neither friend nor foe. I think I can reckon about twenty 
people, not including the king, whom he has attacked in this 
short performance. 1 hope all his spleen is not exhausted. 
I should desire my compliments to him, were I not afraid that 
he would interpret the civility as paying black mail to him. 

" I am, dear John, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" David Hume." 



BISHOP WATSON'S APOLOGY FOR THE BIBLE. 

The most important and popular work that the bishop of 
Llandafi* ever wrote, was his " Apology for the Bible, in 
answer to Paine's Age of Reason. It was published in 1796, 
and was of singular service in stopping that torrent of infidelity 
which Paine had excited. Mr. David Dale, the cotton-manu- 
facturer, of New Lanark, was so pleased with the bishop's 
*' Apology,'' that he asked and obtained permission to print 
3000 copies at his own expense, to be distributed among his 
own workmen^ and many thousands were gratuitously cir- 
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culot^d in other parts of England and Scotland. The work 
was, indeed, honoured with the particular notice of royalty 
itself; and his majesty. George the Fourth, when Regent, 
■caused the following letter to be transmitted to the author. 

I " My Lord, Carlton-house, May 4*, 1812. 

" It affords me the greatest satisfaction to have it in 
command from the Prince Regent to make known to your 
lordship, a tircumstance which he is sure will, on every 
Lcconnt, afford your lordship equal gratification to that which 
B haa himself experienced from it. After dinuer yesterday, 
i Carl ton-house, the conversation turned upon the general 
^ mmorality and profligacy of the present day, when principles 
"and opinions, siinversive of all religion and raornlity, were not 
only held by many, but studiously endeavoured to be instilled 
into the mmds of others. One of the most violent of these, 
a Sussex baronet, was mentioned by a Mr. Tyrwhitt, (who, 
I believe, is not unknown to your lordship,) as having uttered 
opinions in his hearing so infamous and atheistical, as to force 
him to leave the company, first, however, exacting from him a 
promise, that he would attentively peruse a book he should 
next morning send him. That hook was your lordship's 
' Apology for the Bible ;' and yesterday, the baronet's answer 
was react, expressive of the greatest thankfulness for having 
had it put into his hands, as it not only had decidedly and 
clearly proved the error and fallacy of every opinion he had 
before entertained, but had afforded him a degree of secret 

Imfort and tmnquiility that his mind had previously been a 
wiger to. 
•' I have llie honour to be. my Lord, 
*' Your lordship's very much obliged 



' and obedient servant, 
' W. Braddvll. 



To this letter the bishop of Llandsff returned the foUow- 
; answer; it chows the almost unprecedented popularity 
s work, which had thus been honoured with royul notice 
and attention, though the author was not rewarded, but lived 
•nd died prelate of the poorest diocese in the British do- 
mioions. 



• Mv dear Sir, 




May 8'\ 1812. 



' The Prince Regentjudges rightly of my character; for 
: rircumstance wbicli ho has had the kind condescension 
command you to make known to m« does indeed fill my 
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heart with real joy. When the ' Apology for the Bible* was 
first published in 1796, I received many letters 'o£ thai^,. not 
only from individuals, acknowledging the benefit they had 
derived from the perusal of it, but from public bodies in Ire* 
land and America. I permitted many thousand copies of it to 
be printed in Great Britain, without any profit, or wish of 

f>ront, to myself, and yet I cleared above £1000 by its pub- 
ication, which sum, accruing from such a source, had my fiaonily 
been less, or my means of providing for it greater^ I should 
have had the greatest satisfaction in consecrating to some 
work of charity ; nay, I was so bent on doing this, that I drew 
up the subjoined inscription for it : 

Rerum universitatis conditori conservatorique 

Deo Optimo, maximo, unico ; 

Ob vitam mortalem sub ejus Numine feliciter actam, 

Ob spem vitae immortalis sv Kpirrw feliciter agendse. 

Hoc quantulumcunque grati animi monumentum. 

Sacrum esse voluit 

RICARDUS LANDAVENSIS. 

For the very obliging manner in which you have signified to 
me this instance of the prince's remembrance of a retired 
bishop, I beg you to accept my best thanks, and to esteem 
me your faithful friend and servant, 

"R. Landaff." 



STORV OF MR. AND MRS. DUSTAN. 
CFrom the MS, Traveli of the late President Jhtnght, of Yale College.) 

The late President D wight was at great pains to collect 
as much information of the early history of the United States, 
and as many facts and anecdotes of the inhabitants, particu- 
larly during the period of Indian warfare, as was in his power. 
In this he was more successful than could have been expected ; 
and it will probably be owing to his exertions, that many very 
interesting events, which occurred in the first century after 
the settlement of the country by white inhabitants, are not in 
a great measure lost even to the present generation. The 
following account of the sufierings and heroism of one family 
in Massachusetts will, we have no doubt, be read with deep 
interest. 

" Haverhill was settled in the year 1637, and incorporated 
in 1645. During the first seventy-five years from its settle- 
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lent it suffered often, and ^eatly. by savage depredations. 

Ji the year 1G97, on the 3"" imv of March, a body of IndiaRN 

|ttackc<I thitt town, burnt a email number of huuiieB, and killed 

md captured about forty of the inbabitant^. A party of 

^em, arrayed in »ll the terrors of the Indian wsir-dress, and 

ITf^ing with them the multiplied horrors of a savage invasion. 

f)proacbed near to the houiie of a Mr. Dustan. This man 

'«s abroad at his usual labour. Upon the first silarm, he flew 

) the house, wilh the hope of conveying to a place of safety 

lis family, consisting of hia wife, nho had been conBned a 

peek only in child-bed ; her nurse, a Mrs. Mary Taff, a widow 

■om the neighbourhood, and eio;ht children. Seven of his 

tiildren he ordered to flee with the utmost expedition, in the 

lourse opposite to that in which the danger was approaching ; 

ud went himself to assist his wife. Before she could leave 

ter bed, the savages were upon them. Her husband, desnair- 

^g of rendering her any service, flew to the door, mounted his 

lorse. and determined to snatch up the child, with wliicb he 

) unable to part, when he should overtake the little flock. 

R'hen he came up to them, about two hundred yards from his 

lOuse, he was unable to make a choice, or to leavt: any one of 

! number. He therefore determined to take his lot with 

^em, and to defend them from their murderers, or die by their 

A body of the Indians pursued, and came up with him, 

ind from near distances, tired at him and his little company. 

Be returned the fire, and retreated, alternately. For more 

Iban a mile he kept so resolute a face to his enemy, retiring 

1 the rear of his charge; returned the fire of the savages so 

nften, and with so good success; and sheltered so eflTectunlly 

'» terrified companions, that be Anally lodged them all, safe 

"cm the pursuing butchers, in a distant house. When it is 

meinbered how numerous his assailants were, how bold, 

^hen an overmatch for their enemies, how active, and what 

txcellent marksmen, a devout mind will consider the hand of 

■orideuce sis unusually visible in the preservation of this 

miiy. 

" Another party of the Indians entered the house imme> 
liately after Mr. Dustan had quitted it, and found Mrs. 
bustan and her nurse, who was attempting to fly with the 
[Dfant in her arms. Mrs. Dustan they ordered to rise in- 
mtly; and, before she could completely dress herself, obliged 
ter and her companion to quit the house, after U»ey had plun- 
pered it and set it on tire. In company with several other 
iftptives, they began their march into the (vildemess ; she, 
Ifeeble, sick, terrified beyond measure, partially clad, one of 
her feet bare, and the season utterly unfit for comfortable 
travelliag. The air was chilly and keen, and tlie earth covered 
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Bltemately with snow and deep mud. Her condnctors were 
unfeeling, insolent, and revengeful. Murder was their glory, 
and torture their sport. Her infant was in her nurse's arms ; 
and infants were the customary victims of savage barbarity. 

** The company had proceeded but a short distance, when 
an Indian, thinking it an incumbrance, took the child out of 
the nurse's arms, and dashed its head against a tree. What 
were then the feelings of the mother ! 

" Such of the other captives as began to be weary, and 
to lag, the Indians tomahawked. The slaughter was not an 
act of revetige, nor of cruelty. It was a mere conveniencej^- 
an effort so familiar, as not even to excite emotion. 

*' Feeble as Mrs. Dustan was, both she and her nurse 
sustained, without yielding, the fatigue of the journey. Their 
intense distress for the death of the child, and of their com- 
panions ; anxiety for those whom they had left behind, and 
unceasing terror for themselves, raisea these unhappy women 
to such a degree of vigour, that, notwithstanding their fati^e, 
their exposure to cold, their sufferance of hunger, and weir 
sleeping on the damp ground under an inclement sky, they 
finisned an expedition of about one hundred and fifty miles, 
without losing their spirits or injuring their health. 

** The wiewam to which they were conducted, and which 
belonged to the savage who had claimed them as his property, 
was inhabited by twelve persons. In the month of April, this 
family set out with their captives for a settlement still more 
remote; and informed them, that, when they arrived at the 
settlement, they must be stripped, scourged, and run the 
gauntlet, naked, between two nles of Indians, containing the 
whole number found in the settlement, for such they declared 
was the standing custom of their nation. This information, 
you will believe, made a deep impression on the minds of the 
captive women; and led them irresistibly to devise all the 
possible means of escape. On the 31*^ of the same month, 
very early in the morning, Mrs. Dustan, while the Indians 
were asleep, having awakened her nurse, and a fellow-prisoner, 
(a youth taken some time before from Worcester,) despatched, 
with the assistance of her companions, ten of the twelve 
Indians ; the other two escaped. With the scalps of these 
savages, they returned through the wilderness; and, having 
arrived safely at Haverhill, and afterwards at Boston, received 
a handsome reward for their intrepid conduct from the legis- 
lature. 

" Whether all their suffering, and all the danger of suffer- 
ing anew, justified this slaughter, may probably be questioned 
by you, or some other exact moralist. Precedents innumerable, 
and of high authority, may, indeed, be urged in behalf of 
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these captives ; but the moralist will equally question the rec- 
titude of lhe»ie. Few persons, however, agonising bb Mr8. 
JluBtun did. under the evils she had already suffV^red, and in 
"^ i full apprehension of those which she was destined to BuRer. 
■aid have been able to act the part of nice casuists; and 
vei still, perhaps, would have exercised her intrepidity. 
That she herself approved of the conduct, which was applauded 
by the magistrates and divines of the day, in the cool hours of 
deliberation, cannot be doubted. The truth is, the season of 
Indian invasion, burning, butchering, captivity, threatening, 
and torture, is an unfortunate time (or nice investigatiou and 
critical moralizing. A wife, who had just seen her house 
burnt, her infant dashed against a tree, and her companions 
coldly murdered one by one, — who supposed her husband and 
her remaining children to have shared tlie same fate, — who was 
threatened with torture, and indecency more painful than 
torture.— ^nd who did not entertain a doubt that the threatening 
luld be fulfilled, would probably feel no necessity, when she 
md it in her power to despatch the authors of her sufferings, 
asking questions concerning any thing but the success of 
enterprise. 

" But whatever may be thought of the rectitude of ker 
iduct, that of her husband is in every view honourable. A 
■finer succession of scenes for the perjcil was hardly ever pre- 
sented to the eye, than was furnished by the eftbrts of this 
gallant man. with their interesting appendages. The artist 
must be destitute, indeed, of talents, wflo would not engross 
every heart, as well as every eye, by exhibitions of this hus- 
band and father flying to rescue his wife, her infant, and her 
nurse, from the approaching horde of savages. — attempting, 
on his horse, to select from nis flying family, the child whico 
fan was the least able to spare, and unable to make the seleo- 
tion,— facing in their rear the horde of hell-houuds, — alter- 
nately and sternly retreating behind his inestimable charge, 
and fronting the enemy again. — receiving and returning their 
fire, and presenting himself eqmilly, as a barrier against 
murdereis, and a shelter to the flight of innocence and 
anguish. In the back ground of some or other of these 

Cicturea might he exhibited, with powerful impression, the 
indled dwellings, the sickly mother, the terrified uurae with 
the new-born infant in her amis, and the furious natives 
:nm-oundtng them, driving them forward, and displaying the 
■- * ■ - . .. ■ . ^^ J 



lopbies of savage victory, and the insolence > 
' oph." 



savage 
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TYRANNY OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

A SINGULAR instance of the tyranny of Henry VIII. ia 
recorded in the Talbot manuscripts. The council^ in a post- 
script to a letter to the earl of Shrewsbury, then lord-lieu- 
tenant in the north of England, say—" We send herewith a 
letter, to be conveyed with diligence to the warden of the 
Middle Marches, by the contents whereof your lordship may 
perceive our proceedings with one Reed, an alderman of 
London, who repaireth down thither to serve in those parts ; 
praying your lordship, at his passing by you northwards, to 
make him as strange countenance as the letter appointeth 
him Strang service for a man of that sort." 

This ktter is signed " Thomas Wriothesly," chancellor ; 
" Charles SuflFolk," " William Pa^et." The inclosed letter 
above alluded to, which is not a little curious, is directed to 
" Sir Ralf Eure,'* and is as follows : 

" After our right hearty commendations. Whereas the 
king's highness being burdened, as you know, with the in- 
estimable charge of nis wars, (which his grace hath pros- 
perously followed the space almost of one whole year, and 
must perforce, for the necessary defence of the realm, therein 
continue it is not known how long,) hath, for the maintenance 
thereof, required lately a contribution, by way of benevolence, 
of his highness's loving subjects; and began the execution 
thereof, first, with us of his grace's council, whom his majesty, 
according unto our most bounden duties, found in such con- 
formity as we trust was to his grace's contentation ; and from 
us proceeding unto the citizens of London, found them also, 
upon such declaration as was made unto them of the necessity 
of the thing, as honestly inclined to the uttermost of their 
powers, as they saw the request to be grounded upon most 
reasonable causes. Only one there was, named Richard Reed, 
an alderman of London, the said city, who (notwithstanding 
both such necessary persuasions and declarations as for the 
purpose at great length were shewed unto him, and the con- 
sent also and the conformi^ thereunto of all his company) 
stood alone in the refusal of the same, not only himself upon 
a disobedient stomach, utterly denying to give therein. to the 
accomplishment of his duty in that part, but thereby also 
giving example, as much as in one man might lye, to breed a like 
difformity in a great many of the rest. And forasmuch as for 
the defence of the realm and himself, and for the continuance 
of his quiet life, he would not find in his heart to disburse a 
little quantity of his substance, his majesty hath thought it 
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^^^mch reasoa to cause him to do some service for his country 
^^^th his body, whereby he might somewhat be instnicted of 
the diMerence between the sitting quietly in hi§ house, and the 
travel and diinger which others dayly uo sustain, whereby he 
hath been hitherto maintaiaed in the same; and for this pur- 
pose, his grace hath thought good to send him unto your 
school, as you shall perceive by such letters aa he shall 
<leliver unto you, there to serve as ft soldier, and yet both he 
and his men at his own charge, requiring you not only as you 

|>faall have occasion to send forth to any place for the doing of 
tjay enterprise upon the enemies, to cause him to ride forth to 
JBe same, and to do in all things as other soldiers are appointed 
to do without respect, but also to bestow him in such a place 
in garrison as he may feel what pains other poor soldiers abide 
abroad in the king's service, and know the smart of his folly 
and sturdy disobedience. Finally, you must use him in all 
" ings after the sharp discipline military of the northern 



So well were the king's wishes obeyed, that this patriotic 
ftldennan, the sole opponent of an arbitrary tax, was allowed 
to be liiken prisoner by the Scots, not without some suspicion 

of unfairness, and paid a hundred times more for his r 

**"" the contribution demanded. 



[ 



PRESIDENT AJJAMS ON TOLEHATION. 



rw from Prmdent Adaim I" the Editor of the AVw York 
Nittional Advocate.* 

Sib. Quincy; July 31". 1818. 

Accept my best thanks for your polity and obliging 
favour of the 24"', and especially for the discourse inclosed. 
I know not when 1 have read a more liberal or more elegaot 
composition. 

You have not extended your ideas of the right of private 
judgment and the liberty of conscience, both in religion and 
[ihilosophy, farther than I do. Mine are limited only by 
morals and propriety. 

I have had occasion to he acquainted with several gentle- 
men of your nation, and to transact businesa with some of 
them, whom I found to be men of as liberal minds, as much 
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honour, probity, generosity, and good breeding, as any I haYe 
known, in any sect of religion or philosophy. 

I wish your nation may be admitted to all the privileges 
of citizens in every country of the world. This country nas 
done much ; I wish it may do more, and annul every narrow, 
idea in religion, government, and commerce. Let the wits 
joke, the philosopher sneer. What then ? It has pleased the 
Providence of the first cause, the universal cause, that Abraham 
should give religion, not only to the Hebrews but to Chris- 
tians and Mahometans, the greatest part of the modem 
civilized world. John Adams." 



THE BIEMORY OF ERIN: 
An American 8img for St. Patrick's Day. 

Erin, tho' lost, still dear to all. 

Who once in childhood breath'd thy air ; 
We seek not now to mourn thy fall. 

But bless thee, and the friends still there 
There is, in thy unhappy fate. 

Some spell, whicn strongly draws to thee 
The love of all — save those who hate 

Whatever is virtuous, brave, and free. 

We know not if thy doom is cast 

O'er faded hopes, and chains to weep ; 
If smiles and frowns have power at last. 

To lull all former thoughts to sleep. 
We ask not now— our home is here — 

Land of our choice, our love, our pride ; 
Where we may boast, through sorrow's tear. 

How Erin's sons have hved and died. 

Tho' we are wanderers in thy sight. 

And bound elsewhere by sacred ties ; 
If Freedom guide our steps, then flight 

Is holy even in honour's eyes. 
And still we hail with joy the day. 

When old affections fly to meet 
Old scenes, old friends, now far away. 

But once enjoyed, for ever sweet. 
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HOWARD'S WORK ON LAZARETTOS. 

The world is well acquainted with the benevolent exer- 
tions of the philanthropic Howard in mitigating the miseries 
of prisons, and the world has done justice to nis memory in 
appreciating them. When living, he was honoured with the 
attention of the sovereigns in Europe, and his death at Cherson 
was announced in the Petersburgh Gazette, and afterwards 
copied into the London Gazette, an honour never paid to any 
other private individual. It is not, however, generally known, 
with what unremitting ardour he pursued his god-like design; 
not only visiting all tne prisons in Europe, the Lazarettos, and 
other quarantine institutions, but when at home, devoting 
his whole time to his favourite object. His correspondence 
gives full evidence of this, as may be seen by the following 
extracts from his letters written at Warrington, while his work 
on Lazarettos was in the press. 

"Dec. 28***, 1779. — I hope, on Monday se'nnight, to 
begin on my octavo edition : I devote my whole time to it. 
I have not been a quarter of a mile out since I have been here, 
but, I bless God, I am well, and a great weight will soon be 
off my mind. 

" Jan. 8'**, 1780.— I wrote this week, pfagued with printer's 
devils on holidays. You are not to wonder a man's out of 
humour — but we must now go on well. 

" Jan. 31**, 1780. — I keep close to my business ; this 
morning at my booh before three. I wish to deliver my presents 
before the judges go their circuits, as I do know and rejoice 
in it, that they do check my account on their tour. 

" Feb. 12***, 1780.— Make your son a present of half my 
letter. Tell him how, in Bedfordshire, I have broke in my 
bricklayers, hedgers, 8cc. ; if done wrong and careless, every 
stake and brick is taken up and begun afresh. 

" Feb. 18***, 1784. — Since I had the pleasure of seeing you 
I have not been idle ; not a mile and a half out of town ; and 
few mornings have I ever been a-bed at 4 o'clock, for I have 
had, for many weeks past, six sheets a-week. 

" P.S. I allude to none of your political squabbles; I 
content myself with one country paper.' 
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THE WONDERS OF THE NIAGARA. 

The following very interesting account of some of the 
wonders of the Niagara, is extracted from a letter from an 
officer of the United States' army, dated. Fort Niagara, 
September 27, 18 — . 

** I made an excursion, not lon^ since, in company with 
three other gentlemen, to a place caUed the Devirs Hole. It 
is a huge chasm in the bauK of the river, three miles below 
the falls. The height of the bank at this place is estimated at 
nearly thirty feet from the surface of the river, and it is com- 
posed chiefly of layers of limestone. In this bank, a gap 
extending from the border of the river about 200 yards into 
th^ country, and of a various width, from twenty to 700 yards, 
appears as if dug out by human labour. Its walls or sides are 
eimer perpendicular or shelving over, but in no place sloping-* 
so that, on looking over the bnnk, you would suppose a person 
at the bottom could have but small hopes or ever arriving 
upon the surface of the earth again. No outlet appears but 
that of die river, and that offers only the last consolation to 
misery-— death. But fear and astonishment deform objects. 
After the first impressions have subsided, and the dizziness 
. caused by looking down from such a height has left the head 
steady, the view is of a different character. At the upper 
extremity, towards the country, the perpendicular descent is 
not more than fort^ or fifty feet, after which the an^le of the 
slope to the river-side is about forty-five degrees. In a field, 
at the distance of four or five hundred yards from this point, 
a small brook suddenly leaves its course and sinks into the 
earth, and is seen no more till it emerges in foam and bubbles 
in the centre of the Devil's Hole, from whence its pursues a 
rough precipitous channel into the Niagara. A deed of horrour 
was acted at the Devil's Hole, of which it was a proper theatre. 
Tradition tells the story, and ascribes to it the origin of the 
name. On a certain night, during the last French war, as a 
party of Englishmen were going from the head to the foot of 
the portage, with waggons loaded with merchandize, and und^r 
an escort of soldiers, a party of Indians in alliance with the 
French sprang from a ravine just in the rear of the Devil's Hole, 
where they had lain in ambush, and cut them off from retreat 
in every direction but in the hole. The dreadful yell breaking 
upon the still gloom of midnight, and resounding through the 
dark <;avem and the forest, announced their fate, and was 
alone sufficient to deprive them of all power of resistance. 
They surrendered^ therefore, without a struggle, expecting the 
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tomahawk soon to put an end to tHeir terrors and their exist- 
ence. But, no : they were mistaken. The savage seems here 
to have risen above nimself in horrors. They conducted their 
victims to the edge of a cliff which han^s over the Devil's Hole, 
and with one sweep plunged them all into the profound abyss. 
Men, beasts, and waggons, all fell together, and were daslted 
to pieces on the bottom, excepting one man, who escaped in a 
most extraordinary manner by lodging in the branch of a tree 
growing near the precipice : he is said to be living now some- 
where m this state, Tnere may be some exaggeration in this 
story, but I give the facts as I received them. In* evidence of 
the truth of the story, there have been pieces of iron belonging 
to a waggon found on the spot where they fell. 

'* Travellers, who have visited the Falls, have heretofore 
locdced into the Devil's Hole, and retired, without indulging 
their curiosity further ; but several of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity had ventured down before we undertook to explore it. 
We effected our descent without much hazard, but, not being 
prepared with tools and labourers to dig for remains, we merely 
passed through to the river, and returned. The view of the 
river at this spot is really terrific. It rolls and tumbles along 
with inconceivable force, dashing against its rugged banks, and 
roaring like a hurricane. In some places, it piles itself into 
huge waves, which tumble into foam, and are succeeded by 
others. Upon the whole, I think this scene, including the 
immense piles of rocks which bound it on every side, must be 
one of the most sublime that nature affords, the FiJls only 
excepted. Large cakes of ice are found amon^ the rocks, 
along the rivulet that runs through the Devil's nole, at all 
times of the yean The banks of the river, for the extent of 
twelve miles, are one continuation of natural wonders, of 
which the Falls and the Devil's Hole are the principaL" 

Extract of a Letter from Esiwkk E/oam, Esq. the New-Hampsbire 

Pedestrian. 

^ In relation to the Falls of Niagara, I was much disap- 
pointed, both vrith respect to the heignt and quantity of water 
propelled over them m a given time. There is, however, in 
their eternal roar, a nameless solitude. The rapids, first above 
the Falls, excited much more interest : daric, furious, and per- 
plexed, they rush towards the Falls, as though eager for 
destruction. Here the imagination at once becomes aroused, 
and with a sombre yet vivid glance surveys the opposite and 
renowned plains of Chippewa and Bridgewater. Then return- 
ing to the Kapids, it hears, in the voice of their fury, the half- 
drowned vow of the warrior, and sees in their mist his falling 
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Bteed and brandishing falchion. The trees near the Falls 
all prostrated by the weight of congealed vapour, and seemed 
to worship most devoutly the Great Author of this grand 
spectacle. A beautiful rainbow arched the river below, and 
numerous gulls were obscurely seen sailii^ through the thick 
exhalations, which filled the whole space to the Canada side. 
Charon and his boat only were wanted to complete the scene* 
'* How great are tne advantages pf soutudel and how 
impressive is the grand in nature ! The force of thought and 
luxury of sentiment which the wilderness inspires, are indes- 
cribable. Here man feels at once humble and exalted. 
Silence, with a voice of thunder, maintains the cause of virtue, 
and the human soul experiences the tranquil ardour of im- 
mortal hopes. I was surprised to find that the river Niagara 
and Lake Ontario never treeze. It is a fact, of which I Was 
ignorant. The cause of it is not easily ascertained.'' 



EPITAPHS ON WOLFE. 



On the death of general Wolfe, a premium was offered 
for the best written epitaph on that brave officer. A number 
of poets of all descriptions started as candidates ; and among 
the rest was a poem sent to the editor of die Public Ledger, 
of which the following was one of the stanzas : 

" He march*d without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold mrenadiers ; 
And what was more remarksmie — ^nay, very particular. 
He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular.'' 



MAIDS OF HONOUR. 



The young ladies of family who are placed about the 
person of the queen consort, with the appellation of Maids of 
Honour, have alwa^^s been exposed to that description of 
flippant wit which is generally found at courts ana among 
courtiers. There is a curious letter extant, written in the 
reign of James I. by the earl of Worcester, on the appointment 
of this female branch of state attendance on Anne of Denmark, 
his Queen. Speaking of the maids of honour and the ladies of 
the bed-chamber, he most ungallanily observes, that " The 
plotting mallice amone them is suche, that I think envey hath 
teyd an invisible snake about some of Aeir necks, to sting 
won another to deaythe. For the presence, there are now five 
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maydeSj Cary, Middtemore, Woodhouse, Gargrane. Roper ; the 
sixt is detenniiied, but not come. God send them good for- 
tune, for, fta yet, they have no mother." 

This maternal appellation was at that time given to Bome 
ager lady of rank, who, with great propriety, was chosen 
governess over the maids of honour. A similar appoint- 
ment existed ia the court of France; and the memoirs of 
Anne of Austria describe the great trouble the lady, who then 
held the situation, had to protect her charge against the 
attempted famiUiirities of Louis XIV, towards the close of his 
minority. No mother of the maids of honour has been 
sppoiattd in the English court since the revolution of 1688. 



tune, 
^Hewaf 



■ LADV ARABELLA STUART. 

^ The following pathetic ballad was written on the unfor- 
tunate lady, Arabella Stuart, who, on account of her double 
relation to royalty, excited the jealousy of queen Elizabeth, 
and fell a victim to the persecutions of her accuser, king 
Junes the First : 

" Crur 3Lobcr'0 Knot {antttO: 

Being the right Path whereby to advise Princely Vii^ns 
how to behave themselves, by the example of the renowned 
Princess, the Lady Arabella, and the second Son of the 
Lord Seumoiir, late Earl of Harlfort. To the Tune of Frog's 
Galliard, &c. 

' Eltniatti ana CnttrrO BctorDina to Ortrtr. 
" Ab I to Ireland did pass, 

I saw a ship at anchor lay. 
Another ship likewise there was. 

Which from fair England took her way. 

This ship that sail'd from fair England, 
Unknown unto our gracious Iring, 

The lord chief justice did command. 

That ihey to London should her bring. 

I drew more near, and saw more plain 

Lady Arabella in distress ; 
She wrung her hands and wept amain. 

Bewailing of her heaviness. 

When near fair London Tower she came. 
Whereat her landing-place should be. 

The king and queen, with all their train, 
Did loeci tiua lady galluU^. 
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** How now, ArabeUa,^ then our king 
Unto this lady straight did say, 

" Wlio hath first ty'd ye to this thing. 

That you from England took your way V* 

** None but myself, my gracious liege. 

These ten long years IVe been in loFe 
With the lord Seymoi^$ second son. 
The earl of Hartford, so we prove : 

Though he be not the mightiest man 
Of goods and livings in the land. 

Yet I have lands us to maintain. 

So much your grace doth understand : 

My lands and livings are well known 

Unto your book of majesty. 
Amount to twelve-score pounds a-week. 

Besides what I do give,'' quoth she. 

** In gallant Darbyshire likewise, 

I nine-score beadsmen maintain there 
With hats and gown, and house-rent free. 
And every man five marks a-year. 

I never raised rent," said she, 

" Nor yet opprest the tennant poor ; 
I never took no bribes for fines ; 
For why? I had enough before. 

Whom of your nobles will do so. 

For to maintain the commonalty ? 

Such multitude would never grow. 
Nor be such store of poverty. 

I would I had a milk-maid been. 

Or bom of some more low degree. 

Then I might have loved where I Eke, 
And no man could have hindred me: 

Or, would I were some yeoman's child. 
For to receive my portion now. 

According unto my degree. 

As other virgins as I know. 

The highest branch that soars aloft 

Needs must beshade the myrtle-tree. 

Needs must the shadow of them both 
Shadow the third in his degree. 
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But when the tree is jcut and gone. 

And from the ground is borne away. 

The lowest tree that there doth stand. 
In time, may grow as high as they. 

Once when I thought to hare been queen. 

But yet that still I do deny, 
I knew your CTace had right to th' crown 

Be^re J^zabeth did dye. 

You of the eldest sister came, 

I of the second in degree. 
The earl of Hartford of the third — 

A man of royal blood was he. 

And so good night, my sovereign liege. 

Since in the Tower I must lye, 
I hope your grace will condescend. 

That I may have my liberty.'' 






Lady Arabella" said our king, 

I to your freedom would consent. 
If you would turn and go to church. 
There to receive the sacrament. 

And so good night, Arabella fair," 
Our king reply'd to her Rg&in, 
" I will take counsel of my nobuity. 

That' you your freedom may obtain.'' 

" Once more to prison must I go,'' 

Lady Arabella then did say, 
" To leave my love breeds all my woe. 

The which will be my lifers decay. 

Love is a knot none can unknit. 

Fancy a liking of the heart ; 
Him whom I love I cannot forget. 

Though from his presence I must part. 

The meanest people enjoy their mates. 

For I was bom, unhappily. 
For being crost by cruel fates, — 

I want both love and liberty. 

But death, I hope, will end the strife ; 

Farewell, farewell, my love," auoth she : 
'' Once I luul thought to have been thy wife. 
But now am forced to part with thee." 
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At this sad meeting she had cause. 

In heart and mind, to ^ere full sore ; 

After that time, Arabella fair 

Did never see lord Seymour more. 



it 



London : Printed bv and for W. O. and are to be sold by the 
booksellers of Pye-comer and London-bridge/'* 



CONNUBIAL LOVE. 

O Love ! — ^Heaven's sweetest boon, bestowed. 

To cheer our dreary pilgrim road ; 

That with a changeless fervour glows, 

'Midst burning sands, or polar snows ; 

Without thy soul-enchanting power. 

Joyless was Eden's brightest DOwer ; 

In vain its roses shed perfume 

O'er fields of ever-dunng bloom : 

Every hope was sear'd and blighted. 

Every bliss was disunited. 

And paradise was half unblest, 

'Till infant Love became a guest. 

Where angel beauty never smiled. 

The fairest spot on earth were wild ; « 

For love alone our home endears. 

Love softens e'en the grief of tears. 

Like erring creed of Moslem faith. 

Whose Houris soothe the pangs of death. 

A. 



WORCESTER BELLS. 

In the days of popery, bells, when consecrated, received 
the names of particular saints ; but in later times they have 
been differently appropriated. In St. Helen's church, at 
Worcester, there is a set of bells cast in the time, of queen 
Anne, which bear names and inscriptions that record the 
victories gained during that reign, as tollow : 

1. Blenheim. 

*' First is my note, and Blenheim is my name ; 
For Blenheim's story will be first in lame." 



* There is a wooden cnt, in two ptits : one repreaendng some Tessel at sea j 
and the other, lady Arabella with a fiui in her hand. 



♦•«1 
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2. Barcelona. 

" Let me relate how Louis did bemoan 
His grandson Philip's flight from Barcelon." 

3. Ramilies. 

** Deluged in blood, I, Ramilies, advance 
Britannia's glory on the fall of France." 

4. Menin. 

" Let Menin on my sides engraven be ; 
And Flanders freed from C^Uic slavery." 

6. Turin. 
" When in harmonious peal I roundly go. 
Think on Turin, and triumphs on the Po." 

6. Eugene. 

*' With joy I hear illustrious Eugene's name ; 
Fav'rite of fortune and the boast of fame." 

J. Marlborough. 

" But I for pride, the greater Marlborough bear ; 
Terror of tyrants, and the soul of war.' 

8. Queen Anne. 

" Th' immortal praises of aueen Anne I sound. 
With union blest, and all these glories crown'd." 

The inscriptions on these bells are all dated 1706, except 
that on the seventh, which is dated 1712. 



EPTORAM BY DR. ADAMS. 



Venus, as Vulcan's wife, commands the fire. 

As lord of Mars, she haUi all weapons by her ; 

Bom of the sea, she doth the sea command ; 

What mortal man these forces can withstand ? 
In Venus then all secret mischiefs lurk. 
That fire or sword, or raging sea can work. 

Harleian If SS. VoL 49&5. 
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THE PATRIOTS PRAYER. 

Parent of all. Omnipotent ! 

In heaven and earth below ; 
Through all creation's bounds unspent, 

Vrhose streams of goodness flow. 

Teach me to know from whence Iroee, 

And unto what designed ; 
No prirate aims let me propose. 

Since link'd with human kind. 

But chief to hear my country's voice. 
May all my thoughts incline ; 

Tis reason's law, 'tis virtue's choice, 
'Tis nature's call and thine. 

Me from fair freedom's sacred cause 

Let nothing e'er divide ; 
Ghrandeur, nor gold, nor vain apnlause. 

Nor friendship false misguide. 

Let men of factions, partial hate 

Pursue to Britain's woe. 
Nor gTRsp the thunder of the state 

To wound a private foe. 

If for the right to wish the wrong 
My country should combine ; 

Single to serve th' erroneous throng. 
Spite of themselves be mine. 

London Chronicle, 17S7. 



SINGULAR EPrTAPH. 

The " Providence Gazette" gives the following epitaph 
as copied from a tomb-stone in the town of Cranston, R. I. 

" Here lies the Body of 

Joseph Williams, Esq. 

Son of Roger Williams, Esq. 

(Who was the First White Man that came to Providence.) 

He was bom 1644, 
And died in the 81** year of his age. 

In King Philip's war, he courageously went through. 

And the native Indians he bravely did subdue. 

And now he's gone down into the grave, and he will be 

no more 
Until it please Almighty God his body to restore 
Into some proper shape, as he thinks fit to be. 
Perhaps, like a grain of wheat, as Paul set forth, you see, 
Corinthians 1 Book, 15 Chap. 37 Verse." 
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THE NEGRO'i Rt:rORT. 



I lately retum'd from the Isles of the West, 
Lorenzo, witli health and prosperity b)e§t. 
And Burroiinded by friends, at hie table presided. 
Where all the good things of this world were provided ; 
A domestic, with Africa's hue on his skin. 
A basket of apples and chesnuts brought in. 
Lorenzo, with wine and good fellowship warm. 
To laugh at poor Mungo conceiv'd it no hurm ; 
And exclaim d, as he held up the fruit to his view, 
" This apple's a white man ; this chesnut is you." 
"Ah! Massa," said Muueo, " acknowledge! must. 
The connection is good, the comparison just; 
But Negro, like chesnut, tho' daiK in his skin, 
la white, firm, and sound, at the kernel within ; 
While, the' beauteous like apples is Buckra" so smart. 
He has oil tiuairf little black graiiia at his heart," 



Beon< 

^Kid< 



PROCLAMATION OF JAMES THE FIRST. 

The following curious Proclamation by James the First, 
'pfiCting the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, who had fled 
tto foreign parts to escape the punishment due to repeated 
osons, shews a greater anxiety than we see usually evinced 
crowned heads, to stand well in the judgment of the world, 
is transcribed from an original copy of the Proclamation, 
Imprinted at London, by Robert BarKer, printerto the King's 
'ost Excellent Majeslie, Anno Dom. 1607." 
B^ the King. A Proclamation touching the Earles of Tyrone and 
Ti/rconnell' 
Seeing it h common and natural in all persons of what 
idition soever, to speak and judge variably of all new and 
Iden accidcntj«, and that the flight of the Earles of Tyrone 
id Tyrconnell, with some others of their fellowes out of the 
orlli pnrtit of our realme of Ireland, may haply proove a sub- 

i'ect of like discourse : wee have thought it notamisse to de- 
iver some such matter in pubbque, as may better cleare mens 
Igements conceniing the same ; not in respect of any worth 
value in these mens persons, being base and rude in their 
ginall; but to take away all such inconveniences as may 
mjsh tlie reputation of that friendship which ought to be 



• The Negio'i 
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mutually obsenred between us and other princes. Foralthou^ 
it is not unlikely^ that the report of their titles and dignities 
may draw from princes and states some such courtesies at their 
first comming aoroad, as are incident to men of extraordinaiy 
rancke and qualitie : yet when wee have taken the best meanes 
wee can to lay them open in every condition, wee shall then 
expect from our friends and neighbours all such just and noble 
proceedings, as stand with the rules of honour and friendship ; 
and from our subjects at home and abroad, that duty and obe- 
dience (in their carriage toward them) which they owe to us 
by inseparable bonds and obligations of nature and loyaltie, 
whereof we intend to take streightaccompt. For which pur- 
pose we do hereby first declare that these persons above men- 
tioned had not their creations or possessions in regard of any 
lineall or lawfuU descent from ancestors of blood or vertue, but 
were onely preferred by the late queene our sister of fiunous 
memory, ana by our selves for some reasons of state, before 
others, who for their qualitie and birth (in those provinces 
where they dwell) might better have challenged those honours 
which were conferred upon them.^ Secondly, wee doe professe, 
that it is both known to us and our counsell here, and to our 
deputie and state there, and so shall it appeare to the world 
(as cleare as the sunne) by evident proofes, that the onely 
ground and motive of this high contempt in these mens de^ 
parture, hath bene the private knowledge and inward terrour 
of their own guiltinesse : whereof, because wee heare that they 
doe seeke to take away the blot and infamie by divulging that 
they have withdrawn themselves for matter of religion, (a cloake 
that serves too much in these dayes to coyer many evill inten- 
tions) adding also thereunto some other vaine pretexts of re- 
ceiving injustice, when their rights and claimes nave come in 
auestion betweene them and us, or any of our subjects and 
lem, wee thinke it not impertinent to say somewhat thereof. 
And therefore, although wee judge it needlesse to seeke 
for many arguments to confirme whatsoever shall be said of 
these mens corruption and falshood, (whose hainous offences 
remaine so fresh in memorie since they declared themselves so 
very monsters in nature, as they did not only withdraw them- 
selves from their personall obedience to their soveraigne, but 
were content to sell over their native countrey to those that 
stood at that time in the highest termes of hostilitie with the 
two crownes of England and Ireland) yet to make the absur- 
ditie and ingratitude of the allegations above mentioned, so 
much the more cleare to all men of eq[uall judgement, wee doe 
hereby professe in the worde of a king, that there was never 
so much as any shadowe of molestation, nor purpose of pro- 
ceeding in any degree ag^nst them for matter concerning re- 
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ligion : such being their condition and profession, to thinke 
itiiirderno fault, marriage of no use, nor any man worthy to bee 
vnteemefl valiant that did not glorie in rapine and oppression, 
an wee should have thought it an unreasonable thing to trouble 
them for any ditferent point in religion, before any man could 
lierceive by their conversation, that they made Iruely con- 
-lence of any religion. So do wee also for the second part of 
i"ir excuse, affirm e, Uiut (notwilhstandinff all that ihcy can 
■ i.iime must be ucknuwledged to proceed^from uieere grace 
upon (heir submission after their great and unnaturall treasons) 
there hath never come any question concerning their rights orH 
posseftiiions, ivherein wee nave not bene more inclinable to do6^ 
them favour, then to any of their competitours, except in those 
cases wherein wee have piaiiiely discerned that their onely 
end was to have made themselves by degrees more able then 
now they are, to resist all luwfull authoritie (when tliey should 
returue to their vomit again) by usurping a power over other 
good sidyects of ours, that dwell among tlieu, belter borne 
then they, and utterly disclaiming from any dependancie upon 
tbem. 

Having now delivered thus much concerning these 
I's estates and their proceedings, wee shall onely end with 
conduaton, that they shall not be able to dt'nie, when- 
soever they should dare to present themselves before the scale 
of justice, that they have (before their running out of our 
kingdom) not onely entered into combination for stirring 
sedition and intestine rebellion, but have directed divers in- 
struments, as well priestes as others, to make offers to forreine 
states and princes (if they had beene as ready to receive tbem) 
of their readinesse and resolution to adhi-re to th era, whenso- 
ever they would seeke to invade that kingdome. Wherein 
amongst other things, this is not to be forgotten, that under 
rhe condition of being made free from English government, 
ibey resolved also to comprehend the better extirjiation of all _ 
those subjects that are nowe rcmayning alive within that kit 
dome, fonnerly descended from the English race. In whicU 
practise-t and ]>ropo»ittons, followed ana fomented by pricsteBl' 
andjesuiles (of whose function in these times the practise and* 
perswusion of subjects to rebell against their soveraignes, is 
une Kpeciall and essenliutl part and portiou) as ihcy have 
found no such incouragement as they expected and have 
boasted of: so wee doe assure ourselves, tliat when this de- 
chinition shall bee seene and duely weighed with all due cir- 
irumstances, it will bee of force sufficient to disperse and to 
discredit all such untrueths, as these contempliblu creatures, so 
full of infidelity and ingratitude, shall disgorge againut us. 



then 
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and our just and moderate proceeding, and shall procure ubM 
them no better usage then mey would wish should be afforded 
to any such packe of rebels, borne their subjects, and bound 
unto them in so many and so great obligations. 



4i 



Given at our palace of Westminster, the fifteenth 
day of November, in the fifth yeere of our re^ne 
of Great Britaine, France and Ireland. 

'' God save the King/' 



EPIGRAMS. 
From a tcarce Tract printed m 1606, eaUed tkt " Mome TVap." 

I. 

Ask Iicus how his luck at dicing goes, 

" Like to the tide (saith he) it ebbs and flowes :^ 

Then I suppose his cannot be good. 

For all men know, 'tis longer ebb tiban flood. 

II. 

Tassus hath learning, but no ready wit. 
For drink and dotage dayly drowneth it. 

III. 

Paulus, a pamphlet doth in prose present 

Unto his Lord (the fruits of idk time,) 
Who far more careless, than therewith content, 

Wisheth he would convert it into rhyme. 
Which done, (and brought him at another season) 
Said, " Now 'tis rhyme ; before, nor rhyme nor reason." 

IV. 

Magus would needs, forsooth, the other day. 

Upon an idle humour, see a play; 

Wnen asking him at door, that neld the box, 

" What might you call the play ?" Quoth he " The Fox.'^ 

In goes my gemman (who could judge of wit) 
And being asked, bow he liked it? 
Said all was ill, both Fox and him that plaj'd it. 
But was not he, think you, a goose that said it ? 



p 
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I asked BrusuB, why he takes such pains. 
To trot in term-time for so little games? 
His answer was, that such as stand on wooinga 
Must, howsoever, seem to have some doings. 



CAPUCBIK RECIPB. 

The ToIIowing curious recipe for the present health of the 
body and eternal salvation of the soul, is copied from a paper 
which was posted on a door leading to the physical room in a 
I couvent of Capuchin Friars at Messina. 

' Pro present! corporis et ateern^ animffi salute." 

BBCIPE. 

Hadicmn fidei 

Florum spei 

Rosarum charitatis 

Lilionim puritatis 

Absynthi contritionis 

Violarum humilitatis 

Agarici satisfactionis 

Ana quantum potes : 
Misceantur omnia cum syrupe confessiouis ; 
Terentur in mortario conscientite ; 
Solvantur in aqua lachrimarum ; 
Coquantur in igne tribulationis; et fiatpotus. 
Recipe de hoc mane et sera. 



HANUSCRIFTA ATHEISTICA. 



At the diei of Grodno in 1688, the bishop of Potsdam, 
ikccused Cassimir Liszinski a Polish gentleman, of atheism ; 
Bod an order was given to search his house for proofs in support 
of the accusation. Some manuscripts were found, in wnich, 
amone other extraordinary propositions was the following : — 
•• God is not the creator of man, but man is the creator of a 
God whom he has made out of nothine." Liszinski endea- 
voured to excuse himself by saying, that he had set these 
tJiiugs down only for the purpose of refutuig tltem. This 
pretext however could not save him ; he was condemned to 
death as an atheist, ami ou the 30"* of March, 1689, was 
burnt alive ; and his ashes, being put into a cannon, were 
dispersed in th« air. 
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VILLAINAGB. 

In the township of Porthaethwy, ihe power of a fei 
proprietor, to sell his Tassals or yillains, as well as his cat 
was exemplified to so late as the reign of Henry the serei 
as appears from the following translated document :-— 

" Edfryed Fychan ap Ednyfed, Dafydd ap Ori%dd, 
Howell ap Dafydd ap Ryridd, free tenants of our Lord 
King, in the township of Rhandirgado^, have griren and c 
firmed unto William ap Griffydd ap Guilym, Esa. free tem 
of Porthmael, seven of our natives, viz. — Horsell Matto, 
Llewellyn ap Dafydd dew ; Dafydd and Howell ap Matto 
Dafydd dew ; Llewellyn ap Evan goch, and Jevan ap E 
ddu, with their successors procreated, and to be procreated, 
all their goods/' &c. Dated at Rhandirgadog, June 2 
Hen. VIL 



EPITAPH FOR A CARD-MAKER. 



His card is cut — ^long days he shuffled through 
The game of life— he dealt as others do : 
Though he by honours tells not its amount. 
When the last trunq> is played, his tricks will count. 



MISJUDGEMENTS. 



Haiderson^ the Comediwu — ^When Henderson, the celebr 

comedian, first made application to Garrick, and gave him 

specimen of his quality,'' the Roscius assured him, thai 

\ could not possibly convey articulate sounds to the audience of 

I theatre. Foote said nearly the same thing. Colman at lei 

* took Henderson by the hand ; and such was the success bi 

man, who could not possibly convey an articulated sound, 
during the first thirty-four nights of his performance at 
Haymarket, the receipts were computed at no less a sum 1 
£4500! 



Bums. — " Mr. John Home, the celebrated authoi 
Douglas," says an evening paper of 6*** Nov. 1789, " 
lately asked his opinion of the poems of Robert Bums, 
answer was, ^The encouragement that fellow has met with 
perfect disgrace to the nation.' This anecdote is gem 
and the majority is satisfied the remark is just* His n 
tation is vastly faded !" 
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ROMAN WIVES. 



The coldness of the ancient Romaos towards tlieir v 
the reserve with which they spoke of their merits, i 



Mngularly exemplified in the epitaphs which they iascribed on 
Iheir tnmhs. The following examples, selected from the pnges 
ofGruter ajid Miiratori, are arranged in an ascending order, 
from indifference to tendeniess ana enthusiflsm ; the instances 
of the hitter however are flo few, that they may rather be 
regarded as exceptions to a general rule. 

1. Conjugi hene-merenti. 

2. Cum qua visit annis xxxv. sine vUa querella. 

3. C. Martice conjugi mere bene mentiB. Qua; cum 
multis sudoribiis mature cetate vixit, virluone. 

4. Cum qua vixi ann, xxv. nm bi/e. 

5. DulcisHims conjugi, cum qua vixtt ann. xv. tine 

6. Conjugi carissimffi, cum qus vixi ann. xii. — to die 
rtifl gratias agi maxtmas, apud aeos et apud homines. 

7. Cum qua vixit ann. xxxv. oplam vt sibi polius sriptntes 
net, ipiam w siflj stiperstilrn rrltqutMct. 

8, Conj. piissimH! de qu& ni/iil aliiid doHtas est, tiisi 

■mnrtern. 

!>. Com. rarissimi exempli, cum aah vixit iimi. xxxii. sine 
ulhi rniimi tfemr&, 

10. Pabia; Januariro nmniura fceminanim castiaima. 

til. De Be melius meritae ijuam titu/h tirid potnit. 
I 12. Julite Meroe. conjugi rarissima. 
13. Thiabe conj. meampttrahiH—j'rugi, integrtt , Jideli. 



The seventh of tliese exampl 
lietistone in his inscription for an um 
" Quanto minus est cum religius 
tilsse !" 



has been imitated by 
. at the Leasowes. 



i quam tui n 



Pope too in his lines on the honourable S, Harcourt, seems 
Jbure nad the eightli in his eye. 

' jVnd never gave them grief but when he died." 

me successful imitations of the Roman lapidary style 
by be found among modern iiiHcrip lions. Of the following, 
> fir»t IB by sir Kenlm Digby ; the second by G. Sandys. 
1. Uxorem vivam amare voluptas, defunctam religio. 
3. Digna bcec luc*; diutemiore, nisi quod luce meliore 
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LOVE IN THE WILDS. 

Late in the autumn of 17 — ^ some gentlemen i 

making a tour of the western part of the state of New Yori 

journey executed at that time with difficulty, and in m 

places scarcely practicable. The scites of those bean 

towns and villages, which now line the road through which 

traveller passes, were then covered with impemous wo 

which few men had beheld, and fewer yet had thomsfa 

making the scene of their habitations and their hoi 

Tedious was then the route which now affords soch pleaff 

men hurried from a spot, where social intercourse b<^ 

existed, and where the solitary Indian hunter still Tei| 

undisturbed lord. Towards the close of a delightful antoi 

day, as they were ^ntly entering in a boat the be.ai] 

lake of Oneida, and had just emerged from the embouchuj 

Wood Creek, the lan^id strokes of a distant oar cai^hi 

ear of our travellers ; it sounded nearer and nearer, and 

soon found it proceeded from a small canoe, rowed by 

solitary individual. As it approached alongside, they a 

him whither he was destined/ He sullenly answered, ne 

bound to Oneida Castle. His appearance excited the a 

tion of the party ; his garments were faded, though .n^ 

tatters ; his face such as a Salvator Rosa wouid have lov^ 

' ! pourtray ; his accent bespoke him of French descent. 

passed on, as if wishing to hold no further converse ; anc 

travellers had scarcely ceased wondering at the incident, b 

his canoe was far behind them. The boat slowly procc 

; « y on. The sun had sunk below the horizon, and the si 

of night were thickening fast, when an island of confi 
able extent appeared before them. Although the party 
heard of its existence, and the name by whicn it 
known by the boatmen of the lake, yet no person 
known to have ever before visited it, or landed on its si 
; The boatmen called it '* Hoger BustT in English, " 

Breast," a Dutch appellation, which its appearance 
situation rendered apt and appropriate. The nearer 
, approached, they were surprised at perceiving marks of i 

vation; convinced that it must be inhabited, they sh< 
! loudly, but no one answered to their call. They then la 

j and notwithstanding the night had set in, with lights i 

they struck in the boat they traced their way through a 
wood, and suddenly entered at the end of it upon an a' 
of shrubbery, and twigs of trees interwoven m the foi 
lattice work, lining each side of the walk ; at the termii 
of which, a rude hut was visible. They knocked at the dooi 
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I bid 

■tPlO! 
■ H»l 



it was opened by a female, who accosted them in French ; 
they iiifurined her of the cause of their visit, nnd then asked 
her if she was not disturbed by the noise and cry they made ? 
She told them she was not, for she thought it occasioned by 
Uic Indians, who were her friends. Onr travellers beheld her 
with surprise; she was clothed in coarse and uncouth attire, 
bad no shoes on her feet, nnd her long hair hung in wild 
tkuriance down her back ; her air and meiii were, however, 
lae of n person educated and accomplished. She seemed 
scarcely twenty; her size was small, and her interesting appear- 
ance was heif:;ntened by an eye full of intelligence and expres- 
sion. On infomiincr her of tneir wish to remain on the island 
(luring the night, she politely requested them to make use of 
Iter house; this, however, they, with many thanks, declined, 
*""it pitched their tents near it. whilst the bargemen slept oa 
ihore, near the boat. Next morning, they paid their 
spects to the interesting recluse, and received from her the 
lUowiuff particulars of lier history. The man whom tiiey 
tt on the lake was, she said, her husband, who had gone to 
Ciistle of Oneida to procure provisions. They had been 
sometime inhabitants of this solitude, though not always on 
tJie island they now occupied ; they had resided for months 
in the Castle of Oneida, among the Indians; she described 
.them as mild and unoSending ; that she had formed friend- 
"'lips there, which had even to that day been of service to 
irself and husband; and, as the Indians had not forgotten 
they occasionally left at their secluded selttement, on 
return from their hunting excursions, a portion of their 
game. She had herself, she said, learned to fish and fowl; 
nad often swam from one island to another ; and employed 
her gun with great success in the destruction of wild fowl. 
Such was all that the fair stranger was pleased to disclose 
of a life evidently of no ordinary cast, and the travellers not 
wishing to embarrass her by questions as to the cause of htr 
»<ecIusion, intimated their intention of leaving the island 
immediately. On bearing this she flew, with an eager avidity 
to oblige, to the garden, and with her own hands dug up 
vegetables from the ground, and presented them to her gnesta. 
Before they departed, they selected some wines out of their 
stores, and other articles which would be luxurious for her in 
diis comparative wilderness, and left them where she was sure 
'- find them, considering it an indelicacy to make her a direct 
of them. Tliey then left the island, uttering an inward 
»yer for her welfare. On their way back, tbey stopped at a 
jtueineat some miles down the lake, and having related their 
adventure to some of the settlers, were informed tliat the lady 
bad been once a nun in France ; that she bad been taken 
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from a convent in Lisle, by the. person they met alone in the 
canoe, and carried to America; that the cause of hia occu- 
pying the island was his extreme jealousy ; that he rigorously 
restrained her from going anywhere, from it, and had refused 
to allow her to visit a wife of one of the settlers, who had 
made a request to that purpose. How strange that such 
feelings should pervade a man ampng the wilds of the .forest; 
that he should not think the bein^ on whom he has placed his 
earthly affection, secure in a sohtary isle, which nolds. but 
her and himself for its inhabitants !— f jFrom an old 
randum book of one of the party.) 



THE PARTING, 
{From ike ArtAic.) 



The boatmen shout,«-'tis time to part. 

We can no longer stay ; — 
Twas then M aimana taught my heart 

How much a glance can say. 

With trembling steps, to me she came, 
" Farewell,*' she would have cried ; 

But ere her lips the word could frame. 
In half-formed sounds it died. 

Then bending down, with looks of love. 
Her arms she round me flung. 

And, as the gale hangs on the grove. 
Upon my breast she hung. 

My willing arms embraced the maid. 
My heart with raptures beat. 

While she but wept the more, and said 
" Would we had never met !" 



THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'S VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 

Letter from Mr. Mead to Sir M. StuteviUe. 

Christ College, 10, 1626-7. 
Worthy Sir, 

Our Chancellor sat on Saturday in the Regent House, 
in a master of arts' gown and habit, cap and hood ; spoke 
two words of Latin, placet and admittiiur. Bishop Lond was 
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incorporated. The earl of Denbigh, lord Imbercourt, lord 
Rochefort. (Miles de Malta) Mr. Edward Somerset, nentiew 
to the earl of Worcester, Mr. Craven, and Mr. Walter Mon- 
'Iftffue, were made masters of art; though I think my lord 
BfbBoercourt needed no more but to be incorporated. His 
e dined at Trinity College, had banc nets at divers colleges, 
^ng's, St. John's, Clare-Hall. &c. He was on the tops of 
fiag'n Colltge chapel, but refused to have hia foot imprinted 
lere, as too high for him. He was wonderful courteous to 
II scholars of any condition, both in the Regent House. 
■here every one that came in had his grace's congee, and in 
■;0e town as he walked, if a man did but stir his hat, he should 
IboI lose his labour. He professed himaelf our humble servant; 
ftjliat coming down to do his duty to his master, he could not 
nit come to do liis service to us; but he coidd not stay long. 
_iecau9e the watch stood still till he returned to wind it up ; 
ted so be went back that night. Dr. Paske. out of his 
familiarity, must needs carry him to see a new library tliey 
are building at Clare-Uall, notwitlistanding it was not yet 
furnished with books; but by o;ood chance, being an open 
r()oni, two women were gotten thither to see his grace out of 
the windows; but when the duke came thither were unex- 
pectedly surprised. " Mr, Doctor," quoth the duke when he 
itaw tJiem. " you have lierr a fair Hbrary. tint here art two boo/a 
^_jfo/ vm/ well Hound." 1 think I hiive told you enough. 

^^V Tmk hyperbolical complimf 

^^^BDg been matter of derision to th ^ 

^^^bliouB of Europe; smd that which would be considered as 
^^E»nibast with ue, passes in the East as ordinary phraseology. 
^HSothing but a sense of deference to the genius of the climate 
^^^^uld oave dictated the following Hilvertisement, which 
appeared in the Madras Gazette of May 23, 1807. 

■• Adwrtiaenieiit. — To that lady on whom nature has been 
^vish in her gifts ; whose amiable person and beauteous form 
■edoubled lustre from the infinitely more estimable 
bdowmenis of a truly noble and generous soul. To her, 
hose personal accomplishmentM are embellished and adorned 
^th » disposition of mind that is loveliness intermingled with 
I dignity ; and to her whose every talent leads to fortune. 
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teaches her to know its value only as it ought to be kna 
and affixes her in that sphere of being, whose ev^ry morem 
discovers and places her above it. You will, perhaps, c 
elude, noble fair, that the youth whose mind searches ai 
and aspires to an alliance of this nature, will regard wei 
and rank as but of secondary consideration; if so, mad 
your inference is pronounced nght, is just; the native grand 
of your soul, ana its favour (with that of her God) will c 
be his first and great concern to deserve ; do not, therefi 
consider this as held for their idle sport, or view it in i 
light than that of the most honourable ; for every infonnat 
respecting the gentleman will be made known, on applicati 
through whatever channel she will do him the nonour 
adopt, and that in a manner frank and unreserved ; 
mimature will not be denied. He trusts and doubts not fi 
his character, but she will be equally ingenuous on her p 
He also begs that mere punctilios, or a too nice notion 
female delicacy, will not cause her to remain silent to 1 
public call ; but that (as may be expected) she will shew 1 
self above the generality of the sex, neither (as is sure to 
the case with a mind thus endowed, amiable and liberal) ] 
suade herself that she is not the one he is in quest of ; t 
she can make but a pitiful comparison with a charactei 
such perfection, as he would be most ready to tell such 
certainly must ! The gentleman, rather than say any thinj 
himself, will refer the lady to whomsoever she will please 
name, as it may better become such to speak on the 8ubj< 
All unmeaning applications, &c. will be treated with marl 
contempt. The lady may address her letter to the eentlen 
sealing and directing it to be left at the office of Uiis pa] 
P. S. A stranger begs leave to say, the geuUemai 
handsome in person, unexceptionable in mind, and a i 
of birth and fortune." 



BRAWmo INFERENCES. 



Greece claimed for herself the honour of being the bii 

Elace of legislation, while Rome was equally ambitious 
ave the credit of a greater obedience to laws than an] 
the surrounding nations. The ambition of the latter ^ 
better founded than the pretensions of the former. For w 
j I are the value of laws without their observance ? The Rom 

resorted for a copy of the laws of Solon, to make a select 
from them for their own government ; but they did them e 
more honour than the Athenians, for what they adopted fi 
them they rigidly observed. In the " Specho delle Scienza 
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book written by L. Fioravant, a very curious anecdote is 
recorded concerning this request of the Romans. 

On their arrival, the Roman ambassadors, having explained 
the cause of their journey to Athens, the greut council was 
ronrened to consider of their request. After mature deli- 
beration, the Areona^s determined to send a person to 
Rome, of known nuihties and wisdom, to ascertain whether 
the Romans merited the honour of the laws of Solon, on 
account of their intellectual abilities. If the enquiry should 
establish the negative, the ambassador was to bring the laws 
buck again without communicating them to any one. This 
resolution of the Athenian court was soon known at Rome, 
notwithstanding the secresy with which it was attended. The 
Romans were greatly embarrassed, because they had no 
person qualitiea to encomiter a wise man of Greece. The 
senate resolved in their wisdom to oppose a fool to the wise 
man of Greece, rightly judging, that if the fool should happen 
to get the better, the glory of Rome would receive no small 
enhancement, when it should be discovered that an idiot of 
Rome had confounded a philosopher of Greece ; and if the 
latter should get the better, the Athenians would acquire 
small fame in having confounded an idiot at Rome. 

The Athenian ambassador, on arriving at Rome, was 

mediately conducted to the capitol, and introduced into 

k hpartment very splendidly furnished, where the fool was 

lated upon a sofa, attired in the dress of a senator. He had 

t the meanwhile been enjoined silence, in the most authori- 

itive manner. The Grecian philosopher was informed, that 

'e person to whom he was to be introduced was a senator 

markable for his wisdom, but at the same time very reserved, 

id a man of few words. The Athenian, therefore, upon his 

entrance, held up one of his fingers, without speaking a single 

word. The idiot, thinking that this implied a threat from 

the philosopher that he would put out one of his eyes, and 

recollecting that he must not speak, held up his three fingers, 

intimating, that if the Greek threatened to put out one of 

his eyes, he would put out both of the Greeit's, and would 

choak Iiim with the third linger. The philosopher, who 

intended, by holding up one finger, to shew the unity of the 

Supreme Being, thought that the three fingers intimated that 

the past, present, and future, are the same to the Deity, and 

"" acluded from hence that the man who was really a fool 

lan of consummate knowledge. He next opened his 

knd and shewed it to the simple teltow. thereby intending 

shew, that nothing was hidden from God; but the fool, 

jking this for an offer to give him a box upon the ear, 

KflCDtcd his fist, clenched, l^ the philosopher, signifying. 
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that if he persisted in putting his thi^ts in execution; he 
would give him a Rowland for an Oliver. The Gfareek, upon 
the other hand, prejudiced in favour of the fool, interpreted 
it in a manner quite different, and imi^ned that the Roman 
meant, by his attitude, that God holds the universe in his 
hand. Judging from hence of the profound wisdom of the 
Romans, he, without any farther enquiry, granted them a 
copy of the laws of Solon, as they had requested.* 



<< JOCKIE IS GROWNE A GENTLEMAN." 

Among the most rare ballads in the English language, is 
one entitled, '' Jockie is growne a Gentleman.'' It is a satire 
levelled against the numerous train of Scotch adventurers 
who emigrated to England in the reign of James the first, in 
the full expectation of being distinguished by the particular 
favour and patronage of their native sovereign. So much, 
indeed, was the king annoyed with these supplicants, that he 
issued a proclamation at Edinbui^h, dated 10^** of May, 1610, 
stating, that the daily resort of idle persons, of base sort and 
condition, was not only very unpleasant and offensive to his 
majesty, since he was daily importuned with their suits and 
be^gin^, and his royal court almost filled with them, (they 
bemg, m the conceit of all beholders, but ** idle rascals and 
poor miserable bodies,") but their country was heavily dis- 
graced by it, and many slanderous imputations given out 
against the same, as if there were no persons *' of sood rank, 
comeliness, or credit, within it;" therefore it was ordered, that 
no captains of ships should transport any passenger to 
England without license of the Privy Council. 

The following song of " Jockie is growne a Gentleman," 
is not only humorous, but gives an interesting picture of the 
national prejudices, as well as the costume of our ancestors. 

Well met, Jockie, whither away ? 

Shall we two have a word or tway ? 

Thou wast so lousie the other day. 

How the devil comes you so gay ? 

Ha, ha, ha, by sweet St. Ann, 
Jockie is growne a gentleman. 



* This 18 the original, doubtless, of an amusing stnry, under the title of " the 
IhcofeasoT of Sigos," in Mr. M^Diarmid's Scrap Book. The Grecian sage is there con- 
verted into a learned traveller, in the reign of James the first; the senate of Rome 
into the senatns acadcmlcus of Aberdeen ; the three fingers into a symbol of the 
Trinity, &c Soch is the conrBC of local appropriation to which all good stories 
arc stinjected.— Editor. 
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Thy shoes, that thou wor'st when thou went'st to plow. 
Were made of the hyde of a Scotish cow. 
They're turned to Spanish leather now, 
Bedeckt with roses I know not how. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 

Thy stockings, that were of northern' blew. 
That cost not twelve-pence when they were new. 
Are tumM into a silken hue. 
Most gloriously to all men's view. 
Ha, ha, ha. See. 

Tby belt, that was made of a white leather thong. 
Which thou and thy father wore so long. 
Are tum'd to hangers of velvet strong. 
With gold and pearle embroidered among. 
Ha, ha, na. See. 

Thv carters^ that were of Spanish say. 
Which from the taylor*s . thou stol'st away. 
Are now quite tum'd to silk, they say, 
With great broad laces fayre and gay. 
Ha, ha, ha, &o. 

Thy doublet an4 breech, that were so playne. 
On which a louse could scarce remayne. 
Are tum'd to a sattin Ood-a-mercy trayne. 
That thou bv begging couldst this obtayne ! 
Hiei, na, ha, £c. 

Thy cloake, which was made of a home-spun thread. 
Which thou wast wont to fting on thy bed. 
Is turned into a skarlet red. 
With golden laces about thee spread. 
Ha, ha, ha. See. 

Thy bonnet of blew, which thou wor'st hither^ 
To keep thy skonce from wind and weather. 
Is throwne away the devil knows whither. 
And tum'd to a bever hat and feather. 
Ha, ha, ha, 8cc. 

Westminster-hall was cover'd with lead. 
And so was St. John many a day ; 
The Scotchmen have begg d it to buy them bread ; 
The devil take all such Jockies away. 
Ha, ha, ha, &c. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHER O'FLAHERTY. 

Of all the historians that Ghreat Britain^ or even 
world has produced, there is not one so minute, or so dc 
versed in genealogy, as the Irish historian, O'Flaherty, 
author of " Ogygia." He knows for certain, that just i 
days before the deluge, and on the 15^^ of the month, w 
happened that year to be on a Saturday, three men, with 
women, arrived in Ireland, for the very purpose of peo[ 
the country, but the flood disappointed them. He fui 
states, but on what authority is not known, unless, ind 
he had access to the archives, that 312 years after the del 
on the 14^*^ of the month, which was Tuesday, a man anc 
wife, of the name of Partholom, with three sons and 1 
wives, arrived to found a new colony. 

The same acute and correct historian has drawn i 
genealogy of Charles 11. in which are not fewer than sev 
royal generations; and then forty-eight generations n 
traces the family, most clearly, up to Adam: these fi 
eight generations were all patnarchs and leaders of coloi 
80 that Seneca must certainly be wrong, when he jsays 
there is no king among whose ancestors some slaves are 
to be found. 

A Spanish bishop of Fandeval, has compiled a pedigr 
the house of Austria, which comprises 118 generations, i 
Adam to Philip III. ; and another Spanish writer, Pceye 
Coutreras, a pedigree of the house of Lorraine, of 131 g 
rations ; but both are outdone by Mr. OTlaherty, for nei 
j, has ventured to bring down from Adam a line comp< 

entirely of kings and princes. 



FORTUNATE BLUNDER. 



Frederic I. of Prussia charged his ambassador BartI 
with the mission of procuring from the emperor of Germ 
an acknowledgement of the regal dignity which he had 
assumed. For this purpose, instructions written in cypher^ 
sent to him, with particular directions that he should 
apply on this subject to Father Wolff, the Emperor's < 
fessor. The person, who copied these instructions, how( 
happened to omit the word not in the copy in cypher. 
' tholdi was much surprised at this order, yet was determ 

to pay obedience to it; and therefore made the mi 
known to Wolff, who in the greatest astonishment, declared 
though he had always been hostile to the measure, he c 
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not resist tliis proof of the elector's confidence, which had 
made a deep impression on him, aiid therefore he would not 
give the prince cauec to regret having applied to him. 

The confessor immediately exerted his iiiflueuce with ihe 
emperor, and the point was thus accompUshed; though it is 
very doubtful whether the wishes of tlie Prussian monarch 
rpuld have been crowned with success, had it not been for the 
di&lion of the confessor. 



AMERICAN QUAKERS. 

In 1790, the American Quakers presented the following 
B to General Washington, then President of tlie United 
lates. 

' We would neither trespass on thy time, nor on thy 
Ittence ; to flatter were utterly inconsistent with our general 
"'laviour; hut as our principles and conduct have been sub- 
let to misrepresentation, it is incumbent upon us by the 
iitrongest assurances to testify our sincere and loyal attach- 
ment to thee, and all those set in authority over us. Our moat 
fervent prayers to heaven are, that thy presidentship may 

I>rore do less a blessing to thyself than the community «t 
urge." 

To this address. General Washington returned the follow^ 



ing 

" Liberty of worshipping the Deity according to the 
dictates of our conscience, is not solely an indulgence of civil 
government, but the inalienable right of men as long as they 

Serfomi their civil obligations. Society can have no further 
emaods. Men are only answerable to heaven for their reli- 
gious opinions. With your principles and conduct i am not 
unacquainted, and I do the Quakersbut common justice when 
I say, that except in the instance of their refusal to support the 
common cause of their fellow citizens during the war, no sect 
^ a boost of a greater number of useful and exemplary citizens." 



" AS COARSE AS OARAS.'JE." 



To write " as coarse as Garasse" was once a proverb in 
lOce. Oarasse is certainly one of the coarMest and most 
sive of all French writers. He wrote The Banquet of the 
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Seven Sages^ 1617, and a Summary of Thtoh^y 1665. 
first of these works was suppressed, and the other censure 
the Sorbonne^ as degrading the majesty of religion, by a 
mean, and familiar style. Speaking of Rabelais, he 
** Above all books libertines have in their hands, Rabeh 
I the very enchiridion of debauchery. This scoundrel doei 

even deserve to be named ; I shall only say, that to des 
him well, he must be called the very pest and gangrei 
piety. It is impossible to read a page without danger of 

(tally offending God. In short, I consider Rabelais as a d 
able and pernicious writer, who sucks out by degreei 
spirit of piety ; who miserably steals a man from himself; 
extinguisnes the principles of religion: in short, who 
done more harm in France by his bunooneries, than<]!alvi 
his innovations.'' Addressing' the celebrated advocate-- 
quier, these are his courtly words, " Adieu, master PwHl 
Adieu, bloody pen! Adieu, advocate without conscM 
Adieu, man witnout humanity! Adieu, Christian wil 
religion ! Adieu, capital enemy of the see of Home ! A 
unnatural son ! &c. 

Yet Garasse was mild and polite in compcmy ; anc 
death was occasioned by an act of heroic humuiity, in { 
to attend persons afflicted with the plague« 



f 
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\ PERILS OF KINGS. 

^ I 

' I The following list of persons, who have made atte 

against the lives of the kings of France, is pregnant 
instruction. How little to be desired is a condition of li 
beset with dangers ! 

HENRY THE THIRD. 

James Clement, a jacobin monk, stabbed by those 
were near the king at the time when he assassinated him. 

-, HENRY THE FOURTH. 

I 

I Barriire, -a boatman upon the Loire, drawn and quart< 

31*^ August, 1593. 

Chatel, son of a merchant draper of Paris, 29^** Deceu 
1694. 
l\ Guignard, a Jesuit, hanged the 7^** of January follov 

Gueret, a Jesuit, condemned to perpetual banishmen 
Varade, Aubri, Ethorel, having fled, were drawn and c] 
tered in effigy, 25^** of January, 1595. 

Merkau, hanged the 2* of March, 1695. 
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Guedon, an advocate at Angers, hanged Iff** of February, 

1696. 

La Ramee, hanged 8*^ March, 1595. 

J^ ^ name unknown, in the pay of the cardinal of Austria, 

was hanged at Meaux in 1596. 

N , maker of tapestry, hanged 4^'* January, 1597. 

Charpeniier, hangecl 10*'' April, 1597. 

Desloge, his accomplice, hanged the same day. 

Puin, a monk, connned by his superiors, as a madman, in a 
Bubterranneous prison. 

Ridicaci, a jacobin monk of Flanders, hanged in 1597. 

At^er, a monk of the same order, and nis accomplice 
hanged along with him. 

N , a capuchin of Milan, surprised in the train of the 

coort, disguised m the habit of a scullion, and haneed, 1597. 

Bichard Lord, of Voule in Dauphiny, beheaded Vf^ of 
February, 1603, 

Manhal Binm having conspired against the state and the 
person of the king, beheaded 31'* July, 1602. 

The Cowid d^Auvergne, the Count aAntraiguei, and the Hot- 
chioness of Vemeuil, who formed a similar conspiracy, were coo* 
demned to death 2^ February, 1605, but pardoned, except 
the marchioness, who was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment; she was also obliged to return to the king a 
promise of marriage which he had given her in one of thofte 
moments when the ^eatest men forget themselves. 

Besides, agent before the parliament of Paris, on the 1^ 
December, 1606, with a poignard in his hand, stopt the king 
who was passing along tne Pont^Neuf, and shook him by titn 
neck of his coat ; but as in his examination he persist4;d in 
saying, that he only wished to frighten Ae king, that gr/^/d 
pnnce insisted upon his being merely shut up as a madman. 
Ravaillac, 2T^ May, 1610. 

LOUIS XV. 

Damiens, 28^»» March, 1757. 

LOUIS XVI. 

The National Assembly. 



Ml 
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STATE OF THE VOTES FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF LOUIS X 

Sitting of the 16^ January. 

" 1*^ Appeal. 

** Louis Capet, ci-devant roi de Frangais, est-il cou 
de conspiration contre la liberty, et d'attentats contre la 8 
gen^rale de T^tat? Out ou Non," 

The result of this appeal was as follows : Of 746 i 
bers, 20 were absent by commission, 6 by sickness, 1 wii 
a known motive, 26 have made different declaratioiis, 
voted for the affirmative. 






2^ Appeal. 

Le jugement qui sera rend usur Louis, sera-t-il sou 
la ratification au peuple reuni dans ses assemblies prima 
Oui au Nofi/' 

On this appeal, of 717 members present, 10 refw 
vote, 414 voted against the appeal to the people, 283 ' 
for it/' 

" 3* Appeal. 

" Quelle peine Louis, ci-devant Roi de Frangais, a-t- 
courue V* 

\] After the discussion of this appeal, the presideni 

dressed the convention : 



Citizens, I am now to proclaim the result of the sen 
i^ You are goin^ to exercise a great act of justice ; I hope 

f humanity will induce you to observe the most prof 

silence. When justice has spoken, humanity shouldhai 



' I turn. 



Of 745 members who composed the convention, 1 was < 
6 were ill, 2 were absent without cause and censured ii 
proces verbal, 11 were absent by commission, and 4 refus 
vote, so that the number of votes was reduced to 721. 

The majority was 361. 

One member voted for death, reserving to the public 
power of commuting the punishment. 

23 voted for death, demanding that it be examined wh< 
it was proper to accelerate or delay the execution. 

Eight voted for death, demanding that the executio 
delayed till after the expulsion of the entire race oJ 
Bourbons. 
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Two voted for the punishment of chains (peine des fers.) 

Two voted for death, demanding that it be delayed in its 
execution till peace, an epoch when the punishment might be 
commuted ; and reserving- the ri^ht to execute it before that 
time, in case of the invasion of the French territory by any 
foreign power, in 24 hours after the invasion. 

319 voted for detentiou till ttieendof tiie war, and banish- 
ment at the conclusion of peace, 

360 voted for death. 

Phesident. — '• I declare, in the name of the National 
Convention, that the punishment that is pronounced against 
Louis Capet, is that of JKAtt" 



1 



I 



FUNERAL ORATION ON KOSCrUSKO. 

Prvitouncedb^ M. Van Niemketaikz, ihe CompanioH of Kmcitisku in 
Arms ami irt Erile. 

The present melancholy solemnity — this homage to the 
dead — these flaming torches— this multitude of assembled 
nobles and people^these mournful accents of the reverend 

Sicst — all, all announce to ns a bitter, an irreparable loss, 
ut what can I add to the suggestions of your own feelings — 
what to tile words of the reverend servant of religion'? Ah ! 
it does not befit these gray hairs, bending forward into the 
grave — it does not become my broken voice — it does not be- 
come my mind, enfeebled bv years and fatigues, to speak of 
the man of peace and war. But it is your pleasure that 1 
should address youi and, disregarding my own unfitness for 
the task, I will obey you; and, lollowing the dictates of my 
o«m grief, will become the interpreter of the general sorrow. 
Our country has suffered many and great losses within the 
coDTse of these few years; but no loss fills us with greater 
sorrow Ihun that which we bewail in the death of ourThaddeus 
Kosciusko. To pronounce the name of Kosciusko awakens in 
the heart of every Pole a thousand grateful, but, at the same 
time, a thousand mournful recollections; it recals a pattern of 
civic virtue, that patriotism which flamed in his breast with the 
purest fire till his last sigh, his intrepid courage in battle, his 
manly perseverance in misfortune, his Roman simplicity of 
maiuirni, and his modesty, which is always the inseparable 
companion of true merit. 

Before history describes our misfortunes, and nonrtraysthe 
tnnscendant merits of the man, it may be allowed his contem- 
tD Bto * tarid' vit*r of lus lite and deeds. 
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Thaddeus Kosciusko sprang from an ancient family in the 
Way wodship of Lithuanian Bresk ; received his first education 
in the military school, founded at that time by Stanislaus 
Augustus. The commandant of this school, prince Adam. 
Czartoryski, observed in this youth an uncommon talent and 
love for the military art, and sent him, at his own expense, to 
France, there to be educated. To his last moment; Kosciusko 
remembered with gratitude his benefactor. The state of 
weakness and subjection under which Poland then laboured 
excited in the heart of the youth deep sorrow and despair. 
He proceeded therefore to a forei^ land to fight for inde-' 
pendence, as no opportunity ofierea of struggling for it on his 
native soil. A companion of the immort^ Washington, he 
boldly shared his dangers and his battles, from Hudson's river 
to the Potomack, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the lakes of 
Canada ; he endured incredible hardships, he mined B. flatter- 
ing renown; and what was more than all this, ne obtained the 
gratitude of a free people. 

Already did the flag of the United States float over the 
American forts; already was the great work of liberation 
completed, before Kosciusko returned to his native land. 

Just then the Polish nation, aroused from its fatal lethargy, 
alas! too late — ^had obtained the remarkable constitution pro- 
claimed on the 3^ of May, and declared its determination to 
submit to no laws but its own. Thence hostile attacks ; thence 
the war ensued. Say, ye imperishable witnesses ; say, ye 

flains of Zielenice and Dubinki ; say, if Kosciusko ancl his 
^olish bands did not fight as became the Polish name ? It 
was not the overpowering of our feeble means, but the crafly 

Slots of our enemies which wrested the weapons from our 
ands, and quenched our burning ardour for the contest. But 
so it happened — we were paralyzed ; we felt so, when in a short 
time the msulted dignity of our nation, and the perfidious dis- 
memberment of our provinces again stirred up our bitterest 
indignation. The excess of our misfortunes roused the nation 
to a noble despair; our agonized country again seized the 
sword and put it into the hands of Kosciusko. 

The ties which unite us with a fraternized nation, the 
possession of a common sovereign, and our eratitude to the 
emperor Alexander, forbid me to enlarge on the events of this 
celebrated war. Kosciusko led against disciplined nations, not 
bodies of troops distinguished for their regular array and 
military splendour, but bands of peasants armed with tne im- 
plements of husbandry. Yet, in how many battles, how many 
sieges, how many frightful nightly attacks, how many skir- 
mishes, did he not lead them on to glory ! Our soil was red- 
dened with the blood of our champions, before it became our 
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tomb. The resulU of so many sacrifices were cruel fetter*. 

We wore Uiem for two years ; tliey would even have continued 

longer; and thou. Kosciusko, wouldst not have ended thy 

lamented dnys in thy free residence of Soleure, nor would 

thv thousand companions in arms have ended their wretched 

kistence on their own boiI. but would have died in foreign 

Jiains. bad it not been for tlie magnanimous emperor Paul I. 

Be first act of his sovereignty was the breaking; ofUie chains 

f 20,000 Poles. Thanks to thy revered shade! Poland will 

rays pronounce the name of Paul with gratitude. 

When Kosciusko was liberated, he never more returned 

I his mourning country, to the land which had nuw become 

■foreign land to him. He directed his view to a distant 

vion, where, when a youth, he had fought for freedom, and 

facb, as it was free, he adopted as bis second country. Al- 

Ipugh lame, and covered with wounds, he did not pennit 

nself to be deterred from his purpose by the hardshifis or 

t dangers of a sea voyage. On this passage, the depths of 

e ocean had nearly become the grave of our champion. In 

e daiknesii of night, a ship belonging to a fleet of merchant- 

l*n Fetoming from Jamaica, having parted from the rest, and 

railing with incredible speed, ran foul of the American vessel 

in which we were. Masts, rigging, and sails became entangled, 

and these two heavy vessels dashed against each other with 

Tplence. The terror and confusion oflhe passengers on deck 

■|re general ; death appeared before the eyes of all. In thi^ 

ghtful moment. Kosciusko alone maintained his usual com- 

His last hour was not yet come. Providence decreed 

he Hhouhl live to see the day when the magnanimous 

iBxander would proclaim the re-erection of the kingdom of 

'{and. With llie loss of mainmast and sails, our vessel 

japed Uiis imminent danger: our melancholy voyage lusted 

Edays, At last we espied the shores of the happy America { 

^•ylrnnia, the land of William Peon and of Franklin, received 

'wciusko into its bosom. After so many disaiiters this was 

f 6rst joyful, blessed moment. The members of the as<tem- 

td congress, his old companions in arms, his acquaintance, 

^all the people came to welcome his arrivat. surrounded the 

[riage of the hero still suffering from his wounds, and ac- 

npnnied him to his place of residence. It w>is not only in 

perica, hut in all places through which he passed after his 

ration, — in Stockholm, London, and Bristol,— that all those 

j,j> chcrisheil ihe love of freedom in their breasts pressed to 

■ him. and to offer him proofs of their esteem. It is grnti- 

fax to the heart of every Pole to behold in the honours paid 

I the heroic defender of their independence, respect and 

regret for an unjiuilly extinguinhed nation. 
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Whether it was from the impulBe of deceitfblhope, or firom 
the wish of consulting able physicians for the restoration of 
his health, Kosciusko once more was induced to set his foot 
on the shores of Europe. Already had he learned the nothing- 
ness of promises, and tne fruitless nature of all human exertions, 
and therefore removed to a distance from the din of the great 
world, and even from its praises. He enveloped hinuself in his 
own virtues, if I may use the phrase, and retired into rural 
seclusion. Here agriculture was his employment, firiendship 
his consolation and the joy of his life. He only once lefk hu 
tranquil retreat, and that was to see the august Alexander, to 
thank him for having restored the Polish name. His ayersion 
to all public employment, increasing with his years, and his love 
of retirement and tranquillity, carried him to Switzerland. There, 
in the state of Soleure, on the 25^^ of October, God took away 
this virtuous spirit, after so many severe sorrows and hara 
trials, to the abodes of the blessed. Kosciusko died, as it 
becomes every Christian to die, with pious trust in God, with 
calm and manly composure. Poor as Phocion and Cincin- 
natus, his prototypes, he forbad all splendid ceremony to be 
used at his funeral. The body of this man, who commanded 
thousands of armed followers in the field of honour, was 
carried to the abode of everlasting repose to us all, by six 
grey-haired paupers. 

Peace to thy shade, thou virtuous man ! Receive the last 
adieu of thy lamenting countrymen ; receive the last farewell 
of him on whose arms thy agonizing head has often reposed. 
If the mould of our soil does not cover thy mortal remains — 
if thy spirit hovers there, where the last Roman lives, may thy 
remembrance always remain in a lively manner among us ; may 
thy picture, which shall be placed m the sanctuary of the 
Lord, as it recals thy features, likewise present to us the good- 
ness of thy heart and the purity of thy spirit. Let it be simple 
as thy life — let it be without any inscription — thy name is 
enough. When, in after times, a countryman: or a stranger, 
with tears in his eyes, shall look upon the stone erected to thy 
memory, he will say to himself, " This was the man who did 
not allow his country, though it fell, to fall ingloriously, and 
who, by his own virtues, honoured the Polish name." 



" UNHEARD-OF CURIOSmES." 



A book, under this title, by one James Gafiarel, was pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1676-8, 2 vols. 12mo. It treats chiefly 
oftbe different sorts of talismans; some of which the author 
admits may possess virtue, though the greater part are but iur 
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famous delusions. The Sorbonne thought (justly for once) 
that he admitted too much, and condemned the work as 
heretical. 



SUBTERRANEAN GEOGRAPHY. 



The author of the ** Unheard-of Curiosities/' once issued 
proposals for an ''Universal History of the Subterranean 
World, containing a description of the most beautiful caverns 
and most singular grottos, caves, vaults, and dens of the 
earth/' and by way of specimen, he gave an exact topogra- 
phical description of tne sulphureous caverns of heU and 
purgatory ! The work itself, to the great regret of die curious, 
never appeared. 



JURAMENTO DE CHILE. 
From the Correo del Ormoco* 



Juntos los corazones ylas manos, 
Al Dios Etemo hacemos juramento, 
Por el mar, por la tierra, y firmamento, 
Como aquellos heroes Espartanos, 
Qui en Colombia jamas habra tiranos ; 
Ni admitiremos nunca sus cadenas, 
Mientras el Oceano produzca arenas ; 
Mientras las plantas alimente el suelo ; 
Mientras los astros giren por el Cielo, 
Mientras circule sangre en nuestras venas. 

[ Translated by a North American. ] 

THE OATH OF CHILI. 

Before the Almighty Power on hish. 
Whose thunders shake the vaulted sky ; 
By heaven and earth, by sea and air. 
With hearts and hands conjoin'd we swear. 
That while from Ocean's bed the sand 
Is heavM, or (lowers bedeck the land. 
Or circling thro' the vault of heav'n 
With lightening force the planet's driven ; 
Or from the heart the vital tide 
Continues thro' the veins to glide ; 
Like free Colombia's sons, we swear. 
No tyrant's galling chains to wear. 
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MAXIMS OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN. 
.SVr Thumai Wiat. 
" Let my friend bring me in, but let my merit and semce 
keep me there. 

" Happy in the prince ihal hath a favourite to look him oot 
serviceable men ; and happ^ those useful persona thu hare a 
familiar and hone»t favourite, by nboin they may have itxea 
to the prince." 

Sir Thomas confined his jesting lo these rules, 

1. He never played upon any man's unhappineBS or de- 
formity ; that being inhuman. 

2. Not on superiors ; for that is saucy and undutiful. 

3. Not on seriuus or holy matters ; for that is ineligiou*. 

4. He had much salt but no gall; often jesting, bnt never 
jeering. 

6. He obser\-ed times, persons and circumstances; know- 
ing when to speak, and when to hold his peace, 

6. His apt and handsome repartees were rather natanl 
than affected; subtile and acute, prompt and easy, yet lul 
careless; never rendering himself contemptible to please 
others. 

7. Not an insipid changing of words was his gift,bnta 
smart retort of matters, which every body was better pleased' 
with than himself. 

8. He always told a story well ; and was as good at a neifc 
continued discourse, as at a quick sentence; contriving it ia 
a handsome method, cloathing it with suitable expressiooii, 
without any parenthesis or impertinencies. and representing 
persons and actions to the life, that you would thiuK you sal 
what you did but hear. Never contradicting, but with i 
under favour, always subjoining " Sir, it may be bo," to h 
adversary's discourse. 

Sir John Fi»eui\ 

" The prince's prerogative, and the subject's privilege, a 
solid felicities together, and but empty notions asunder. 

"That people is beyond precedent free, and beyond col 
parison happy, who restrain not their sovereign's power to i 
them harm, so far as that he hath none left Him to do the 

Sir John Fineux's device upon his sergeant's ring W 
" guuque sua fhiiimicj'aber :" and his maxim was, that no mi 
thrived, but lie that lived as though he were the fin 
the world, and his father were not before him. 
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Ten things marked him : 

1. An indefatigable industry. 

2. A freedom of converse; as about his business, none 
more close; so in company, none more open. A cay and 
cheerful humour, a aprightful conversation, and cleanly man- 
ners, Kre an exceeding useful accomplishment for ev^y one 
thai intends not to wind himself into a solitary retirement. 

3. A rich and well-contrived marriage, that at once 
brought him a large estate, and a large interest. 

4. A great acquaintance with noble families; with whose 
dependents lie got in 6rat, devoting an hour a-day for their 
rompany; and at last with tliemselves, laying aside bis vaca- 
tion leisure for their service. 

6. His hospitality and entertainment: none more close 
than he abroad ; none more noble at home. 

6. His care and integrity in managing, his repute in pro- 
moting, his reason and eloquence in pleading, and his succesa 
in carrying causes. 

7. His eminence and activity in the two profitable parlia- 
ments of Henry VU. 

8. His opposition to Empson and Dudley's too severe 
prosecution of penal laws. He is high a while that serves a 
prince's private interest : he is always so that is careful of his 
public good. 

9. His entire devotion to that sacred thing called friend- 
''hip ; that bliss, on this side of heaven, made of peace and 
love. Many acquaintance, hut few friends. 

10. His care of lime. " To-day 1 have not reigned," said 
the emperor, when he had done no good ; " to-day 1 have not 
lived." said he, whsn he had done nothing. We should not 
complain that we have little time, but that we spend much, 
cither in doing nothing, or in doing evil, or in douig nothing 
to the purpose. 

kSir Ralph Sadler. 
Two things sir Ralph repented of: 
I. That he had communicated a secret to two persons. 

2. That he bad lost any hour in the morning, between 
four o'clock and ten. 

t Three things he bequeathed to such as had the honour to 
cceed him : 
1. All letters tliat concerned him, since of yearB, filed. 
2- All occurrences, since he was capable of obstrrvation, 
ngiatered. 

3. All expences, since he hvcd of himself, booked. 



I 



I 
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Sir Anthony St. I^egtr. 

Four things he was eminent for. 

1. That there was none more grave in counsel than 
in the morning ; none more free at table, at noon ; none i 
active in the afternoon ; none more merry at night. 

2. That his orders were made but slowly, so war] 
was ; but executed quickly, so resolute he was too. 

3. That he contrived all his designs so well beforeh 
that, in the course of affairs, they were done to his hand. 

4. That he came to court a swt^gerer, and weat \ 
statesman. 

Sir Richard 



Sir Richard said three things made a complete ma 
his days. 

1. A public school, where their school-fellows' gc 
instructs much more than the schoolmaster's pains. 

2. A comprehensive insight into tongues and scicfl 
bv the first whereof they unlocked men — and by die sec 
things. 

3. Travel; where they saw what they read, and c 
that a solid apprehension and observation, which was hi 
but a fluid notion. 

Two things, he said, he was troubled with— envy 

malice ; but he had two remedies against them — patience 

I I resolution, 

I [ j 1 He was the first that said, policy is not the leamin 

] { r some rules, but the observation of circumstances, wi' 

\i present mind in all junctures of affairs; which was 1 

nappiness only that had good memories. 

He would say — think an hour before you speak, ai 
I H day before you promise. 

' f \ Ben Jonson. 

[ 1. I have known many excellent men that would s] 

suddenly to the admiration of their hearers, who, upon s^ 

\ . and premeditation, have been forsaken by their own wits, 

I ' no way answered their fame. Their eloquence was gre 

' than their reading, and the things they uttered better 1 

those they knew : and I have heard some of them compc 

i to speak out of necessity, that have so infinitely exce< 

! themselves, that it was better, both for them and their a 

I, tory, that they were so surprised — not prepared ; nor we 

safe to cross them, for their adversary (their anger) made i 
more eloquent. 
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. Yet those men 1 could nut. bul love and admire, that 
^j returned to their studies. They left not diligence, as 
my do, when their rashness prospered ; for diligence is a 
^r«at aid, even to an IndiSerent wit, when we are not con- 
tented with the examples of our own age, but would know 
tiie face of the former. Indeed, the more (persons) we confer 
^■di, the more we profit by, if they be well chosen. 
^B^ 3. One though he be excellent, and the chief, is not to be 
^Hlated nione ; for no imitator ever grew up to his author : 
^Hncas ia always on this side of truUi. Yet there happened 
^^ky time, one noble speaker (Lord Chancellor Bacon) who 
^H> full of gravity in hia speaking. His language (where he 
^Hlld sjiure or pass by a jest) was nobly censorious. No man 
^lore neatly, more priestly, more weigntily, or suffered leas 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
"-luld not cough or look aside from him without loss. He coni- 
^ided where he spoke, and made his judges angry an4 ■ 
ksed, at his devotion. No man had their affections more in. I 
The fear of every man who heard him, was leat 
pliould make an end. 

4. Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in 

trem, that catch that which stands next them, the candle- 

L or pots; turn every thing into a weapon; oft-times they 

j^t blind-fold, and both beat in the air. Then argumenta. . 

B flexible as liquor spilt upon a table, which, with your. J 

re, yon may draw as you will. Such controversies or 

nutations (carried on with more labour than profit) are 

iDUs, where, most times, the truth is. lost in the midst, or 

{^untouched. These fencers in religion 1 like not. 

Howard, the PhilaiUkroiml. 

Our BuperBuities should be given up for the convenience 
|others. 

Our conveniences should give place to the necessities of 



I And even o 
I poor. 



r necessities give way to the extremities of 



MEMORABLE BEQUCST. 

A CITIZEN of Berne, in Swiuerland. who had grown rich 
Llubiu of perseverbg industry, being advanced In yean», 
Tie a will of the following tenor, viz. 
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" Being anxious for my fellow citizens of Berne, (who have 
often suffered by dearth of com and wine,) my will is, that, by 
the permission of Providence, they shall never, for the future, 
suffer under the like calamity : to which end and purpose, I 
give my estate, real and personal, to the senate of^ Berne in 
trust for the people, that is to say, that they receive the pro- 
duce of my estate until it shall come to the sum of (suppose 
two thousand pounds) ; that then they shall lay out this two 
thousand pounds in building a town house, according to the 
plan by me left; the lower story whereof to consist of large 
vaults or repositories for wines ; the story above, I direct to 
be formed into a piazza for such persons as shall come to 
market at Berne, for disposing of tneir goods, free from the 
injuries of the weather ; above that, I direct a council-chamber 
to be erected for the committee of the senate to meet in, from 
time to tima, to adjust my accounts, and to direct such things 
as may be necessary for the charity ; and, above the council- 
chamber, as many floors and granaries as can be conveniently 
raised, to deposit a quantity of com for the use of the people, 
whenever they shall have occasion for it. And when this 
building shall be erected, and the expence of it discharged, 
I direct the senate of Berne to receive the produce of my 
estate until the same shall amount to the sum (suppose two 
thousand pounds) ; and when the price of com ishall be one- 
fourth part under the mean rate of the last ten years, they 
dhall then lay out one thousand pounds in com, and stow it 
in my granaries ; and the same in wine, when under one-fourth 
of the mean rate of the last ten years. And my will is, that 
none of the said command wine shall be sold until the price 
of com and wine shall exceed, at the common market, one- 
fourth of the mean rate of the last ten years, and then every 
citizen of Beme shall demand daily (or proportionably weekly) 
as many pounds weight of wheat, and as many pints of wine, 
as he has mouths in his family to consume, and no more; 
and that, for the same, he pay ready money after the mean 
rate that it had been for the last ten years — a due proportion 
being allowed for waste, and that to be settled by the senate ; 
and that each householder shall be so supplied as long as the 
price of com and wine shall continue above the rate of one- 
fourth more than the mean rate ; and whatsoever increase 
shall be made of the capital, it shall be laid out, under the 
same restrictions, in adding to the stock of corn and wine, 
which, under the blessing of God, will, I hope, in a certain 
time, reduce these two necessary articles of life to very near 
a fixed price — to the glory of God, and benefit of the poor." 
For nearly two hundred years, this patriotic provision had 
subsisted, when an English merchant, returning from Aleppo 
by Berae, was so stmck with the good effects it had produced^ 
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n hJB return home, he settled a pam of money for the 
fvse of the poor at Kiagston-on-Thamefi for the purchase of 
Pcoals in the same manner. The right honourable Arthur 
rOnalow, speaker of the honourable house of commons, and 
[Ktcholas Hardinge, esq. were two of tfae trustees, under whose 
vspices the poor were abundantly Bupplied, and the fund 
reutly augmented. 



MORAL INFLUENCE OF CHBISTUNITY. 
A Fragment. 
Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
^xtent of the support given by religion to every rirtue. No 
fcm&n, perhaps, is aware, how much our moral and social sen- 
w'timenis are fed from this fountain ; how powerless conscience 
\ would become without the belief of a God ; how palsied would 
I.1k human benevolence, were there not the sense of a higher 
■ benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the 
whole social fabric would quake, and, witli a fearful crash, 
sink into hopeless ruin, were the ideas of a Supreme 
Being, of accountableness, and of a future life, to be utterly 
erased from every mind. Once let men thoroughly believe 
that they are the work and sport of chance; that no superior 
intelligence concerns itself in human atTairs; that all their 
improvements perish for ever at death ; that the w«ak have no 
eiiardiun, and the poor no avenger; that an oath is unheard 
in heaven; that secret crimes have no witness but the perpe- 
trator; that human existence has no purpose, and human 
virtue no unfailing friend ; that this brief life is every thing 
to us, and death is total, everlasting extinction ; once let men 
thoroughly abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe 
the extent of the desolation which would follow i We hope, 
perhaps, that human laws and natural sympathy would hold 
society together. As reasonably might we believe that were 
the son quenched in the heavens, oitr torches could illuminate, 
and our hres quicken and fertilize the creation. What is there 
in human nature to awaken respect and tenderness, if man is 
the unprotected insect of the aay ! And what is he more, if 
Atheism be true? Erase all thoughts and fear of God from a 
community, and selfishness and sensuality would absorb the 
whole man. Appetite, knowing no restramt, and poverty and 
auSering having no solace or iiopc, would trample in scorn 
on the restraints of human laws, Virtue, duty, and principle, 
would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning sounds. A 
■ordid self-interest would supplant every other feeling; and 
man would become, in fact, what the theory of Atheism de- 
ohtres him to be— « companion for bmlea. 
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CROOKm> COINCIDENCES. 

A PAMPHLET published in the year 1703, has the follow- 
ing strange title : — ** The Deformity of Sin cured; a Sennon 
preached at St. Michael's CrooAed-laiie, befine the Prince of 
Orange, by the Rev. J. Croohhmb. Sold by Matthew Denton, 
at the Crooked Billet, nearCr^ppfegate, and by all other book- 
sellers.'' The words of the text are—'* Every crooked path 
shall be made straight :'^ and the prince before whom it was 
preached, was deformed in his person. 



LINES ON JOHN TISSET, A PUNSTER. 

Merry was he, for whom we now are sad ; 

His jokes were many, and but few were bad. 

1^6 g^y» the jocund, sprightly, active soul 

No more shaU pun, alas ! no more shall bowl. 

Now at his tomb, methinks I hear him say — 

" I never lik'd to be in a grave way !" 

Then, by and by, he cries — '* for all your scoffing, 

I now am only in a fit o( coffin T 

Thy passing bell with heavy hearts we hear ; 

For thee each passim belle shall drop a tear. 

That sable hearse which drew thy corpse along 

Shall be rehearsed in dismal poet's song. 

Oh ! how unlike — ^yet this is he, we're sure. 

Who once in Gratton's coach sat so demure. 

Many a ball he gracefully began ; 

Well may we bawl to lose so great a man. 

Thy friendly club their mighty loss deplore 

Their faithml secretary now no more. 

Thou ne'er shalt secret tarry, though in death. 

While puns are puns, or punning men have breath. 



EPFTAPH ON A GYPSEY. 



A POOR, friendless, but honest Gvps^ became so attached 
to Mrs. Smyth Stuart, that she followed her fortunes, and 
shared in all her mishaps, shipwrecks, and disasters^ both by 
land and sea, from Ejigland to the West Indies — through 
America — and back to her native country, where she expired. 
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grateful and attached until her death. To her memory the 
following Epitaph was inscribed for the benefit of the living : 

r Hebe lies a poob Gypsey ; 

Yet her face was perfectly white. 

And her disposition strictly honest; 

Possessing, likewise, many excellent qualities. 

And has seen as much of the world 

As most Gypsies, 

And undergone as great vicissitudes of fortune ; 

Without the smallest stain or blemish 

Throughout her whole life. 

For, besides much of England, 

She travelled thousands of miles in the Indies, 

And over the vast continent of America, 
Attacked and nearly devoured by wild beasts ; 

She suffered also 

Shipwreck, famine, war, and pestilence ; 

And always with a deeree of 

Patience, resignation, and fortitude 

That would not disgrace 

Stations 

The most exalted ; 

And CHABACTEBS 

The most honoured and applauded. 

At last, she was carrira off. 

From this transitory life. 

By a mortification. 

Which terminated her existence. 

After lon^ and painful sufferings: 

Still patient therein, 

And 

Grateful, to the last. 

For every mark of kindness, attention, or pity. 

Readeb ! 

Whosoever thou art ! 

Be not ashamed to imitate 

The amiable and excellent qualities 

Of this PooB Gypsey, 

Although 

She was only — 

A CAT: 

And expired March the 9th, 1805, 

At 
Billericay, in Essex. 
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RUNIC MAXIMS. 
From the *' Edda; or. System of Rtmic Mythology^ 



»• 



To the guest who enters your dwelling with frozen knees, 
give the warmth of your fire. He who ham travelled over the 
mountains hath need of food and well-dried garments. 

A man can carry with him no better provision for a 
journey than strength of understanding. In a fbrei^ country, 
this will be of more use to him than treasures ; ana will intro- 
duce him to the table of strangers. 

Nothing is more useless to the sons of the age, than to 
drink too much ale. The more the drunkard swallows, the 
less is his. wisdom ; 'till reason, at last, is drowned. 

A cowiurd thinks he shall live for ever, if he can but keep 
out of the reach of arms ; but though he should escape 
every weapon, old age, that spares none, vnll give him no 
quarter. 

The gluttonous man, if he is not upon his guard, eats his 
own death : and the gluttony of a fool makes a wise man 
laugh. 

The flocks know when to return to the fold, and to quit 
the pasture : but the worthless and slothful know not how to 
restrain their gluttony. 

A man void of sense ponders all night long, and his mind 
wanders without ceasing : but when he is weary at the point of 
day, he is nothing wiser than he was over-night. 

One's own home is the best home, thougn never so small. 
Every thing one eats at home is so sweet. He who lives at 
another man's table is often obliged to wrong his palate. 

I have never yet found a man so generous and munificent, 
as that to receive at his house was not to receive ; nor any so 
free and liberal of his gifts, as to reject a present when it was 
returned to him. 

Let friends pleasure each other reciprocally by presents of 
arms and habits. Those who give and those who receive, 
continue a long time friends. 

When I was young I wandered about alone : I thought 
myself rich if I chanced to meet with a companion. A man 
gives pleasure to another man. 

Let not a man be over wise, neither let him be more 
curious than he ought. Let him not seek to know his destiny, 
if he would sleep secure and quiet. 

Rise early, if jrou would enrich yourself, or vanquish an 
enemy. The sleeping wolf gains not the prey ; neither the 
drowsy man the victory. 
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A faithful friend is he who will give me one loaf when he 
has but two. 

Whilst we live, let us live well : for be a man ever so rich 
when he lights his fire, death may perhaps enter his door be- 
fore it be burnt out. 

It is better to have a son late than never. One seldom 
sees sepulchral stones raised over the graves of the dead by 
any other hands than those of their own offspring. 

Flocks perish ; relations die ; friends are not immortal ; 
you will die yourself : but I know one thing alone that is out 
of the reach of fate, and that is the judgment which is passed 
upon the dead. 

I^me the fineness of the day, when it is ended ; praise 
a woman, when you have known her ; a sword, when you have 
proved it; a maiden, after she is married; the ice, wnen once 
you have crossed it ; and the liquor after it is drunk. 

Peace between malicious women is like to a horse, 
which is made to walk over the ice not properly shod ; or to a 
vessel in a storm, without a rudder; or to a lame man, who 
should attempt to follow the mountain goats with a young 
foal, or yearlmg mule. 

Never discover your une^iness to an evil person, for he 
will afford you ijo comfort. 

Know, that if yon have a friend, you ought to visit him 
oflen. The road is grown over with grass, the oushes quickly 
spread over it, ifit oe not constantly travelled. 

Be not the first to break with a friend. Sorrow gnaws the 
heart of him, who hath no one to advise with but himself. 

Dispute not with the wicked. The good will often give up 
a point, when the wicked are enraged and swollen with pride. 

Accustom not yourself to mocking; laugh noteitnerat 
your guest, or a stranger ; they, who remain at home, often 
know not who the stranger is that cometh to their ^te. 

Where is there to be found a virtuous man without some 
failing? or one so wicked as to have no ^ood quality ? 

Laugh not at the erey-headed declaimer, nor at thy aged 
ffrandsire. From wriiucles of the skin, often proceed words 
rail of wbdom. 



VRAOMEST OP PARISH ANNALS. 



Among the papers of the Anstruther family, there is an 
old fragment of a manuscript, which records two acts of huma- 
nity to foreigners in distress, highly honourable to the people 
of Scotland, though as yet scarcely if at all known to history. 
The objects of commiseration in the first instance were some 

u 
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unfortunate survivors of the Spanish Armada, after its wreck 
and destruction on the western* and northern shores of liie 
island None of our historians appear to have been avrare 
that any part of that armament ever appeared on the eati 
coast of Scotland ; far less» that one of its principal com- 
manders had begged relief in the Frith of Forth, The 
second class of sufferers were the Protestant refiigeet from- 
France, in the years 1586 and I5869 whose numbers were sq 
great, that notwithstanding the liberality they experienced in 
England, ^' they were compelled to seek relief from Scotland 
also/' The chronicler or these events is Mr. James MelviD, 
who was minister of Anstruther at the time, (but afterwards of 
Kilrennie) and who, in his style and manner, presents a veiy 
exact prototype of the celebrated Micah Balwnidder of ficti- 
tious story. The following is a literal copy of the fragment :— 

" At Anstruther^ the 10^^ day of August, in the last year qftheagf 
1600, written by James MelviU, mimster of iKilre^bne. 

'* The year 1588 is well known in history for the providen- 
tial destruction of the Spanish Armada. The news of it had 
been blazed about for a long time, and this island had found 
the fearful effects of it, to the utter subversion both of kirk and 
policie, if God had not mercifully watched over the same, 
sometimes we were told of their landing at Dunbar ; sometimes 
at St. Andrew's and in Tay ; and now and then at Aberdeoi 
and Cromarty friths. Within two or three months after the 
rising of the General Assembly that year, by break of day, 
one of our baillies of Anstruther came to my bedside, quite m 
affray, and told me that a shipful of Spaniards was arrived in 
our harbour, not to give mercy, but to ask it ; that the com- 
mander had landed, and he had commanded them to their 
ship again, ''till the magistrates of the town had advised, and 
they had humbly obeyed. I got up, and after assembling the 
honest men of the town, we met in the Tolbooth, and after 
agreeing to hear them, there came to us a very reverend man, 
of big stature and grace, of a stout countenance and grey- 
haired. After much and low courtesie, bowing with his face 
near the ground, and touching my sleeve with his hand, he 
began his harangue in the Spanish tongue, whereof I under- 
stood the substance ; and being about to answer in Latin, be 
having a young man with him to be his interpreter, the youth 
. repeated what the other had said, in good English. 

** The sum was, that kin^ Philip, his master, had rigged 
out a navie and army to land m England, for just causes, and 
to be avenged of manie intolerable wrongs he had received of 
that nation ; but God for their sins had been against them. 
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aod by fltorm of weather had driven their navie by the coast 
of England, and him, with certain captains, (being the com- 
ni under of 20 halks) upon an isle of Scotland, calle.d Fair Isle, 
Aliere they were shipwrecked ; and as many as had eBcaped 
! Iitr merciless seas and rocks, had for six or seven weeks 
■iiffered great hunger and cold, 'till getting the bark they 
were in, tliey had sailed from Orkney till 'tney arrived here, 
and were come to their special friends and confederates to kiss 
the king's majestie's hands of Scotland, (here he beckoned to 
tbe earth,) and to find relief tliereby to himself, and the 
itlemen captains, and the poor soldiers, whose conditions 

for the present most miserable andpittiful. 

" I answered, in short, that howbeit our friendship could 
not be very great, seeing they and their king were friends to 
the greatest enemy of Christ, the pope of Rome, and our 
king, and we defyed him; nor yet their cause against our 
special friends and neighbours, the English, could procure 
any benefit at our hands for their relieiand comfort. Yet, 
NEVKRTHELEss, they should know by experience, that we 
were men, and so moved by compassion, and Christians of a 
better religion than they, which snoold kyth in the fruits and 
effects, plain and contrair to theirs. For whereas our people 
■ " ' " r law- ' 



■I tbe I 

H»ntl 



■ thn 
fapibo 



resorting among them in a peaceable manner, and for lawful 
a&irs of merchandize, were taken violently, cast into prison, 
sod their bodies committed to cruel flaming lire for the cause 
of religion ; yet they should find nothing among us but 
Cfaristinn pity and works of mercy and alms ; leaving to Qod 
to work in their hearts as it pleased him, 

" This being truly repeated to him by his interpreter, with 
great reverence lie gave thanks, and said he could not make 
answer for their kirk, and tlie laws and order of it, only for 
himself^ that there were divers Scotsmen who knew him. and 
lo whom he had shewn courtesy and favour at Cadiz, and as he 
supposed, some of this same town of Anstnither. 

" I shewed him that the baillies had gnmted him license, 
with thecaptains, to go to their lodgings for their refreshment ; 
bat to none of their men to land, 'tUi uie overlord of the town 
WW advertised, and they understood the king's majestie's mind 
knent them. 
, " Thus, with great courtesy, he departed. 

".That night, the luird of Anstruther came.and accompanied 
with u good number of the ncighboaring gentlemen, gave the 
said general and captains presence; and after speechee, in 
ffect as above, received them into his house, and entertained 
them humanely ; and suffered the soldiers to come on 
~*iOfe, and lye altogether, to tlie number of 260, for tlie maiat 
tyoung bairdless men, silly, trniked and hungered. 



1 
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'* To them, for a day or two, the inhabitants gave kail, 
pottage, and fish. My address to them was conform to the 
prophet Elisa to the king of Israel in Samaria, ** Gire them 
oread and water." 

** The names of the commanders were Juan Comes de 

• - _ 

Medina, general of 20 hulks; Capitan Patricio, Capitan de 
Le^etto, Capitan de Lustera, Capitan de Maoritio, tfnd 
Seignior Sejano. 

" Meantime, all the while my he!lirt melted within me for 
thankfulness to God, when I remembered the pridefull and 
cruel nature of these people, and how they would have used 
us in case they, had landed with their force against us; and saw 
much of the wonderful works of God's mercie and justice, in 
making us see the chief commander of them maJkin^ such 
deugenet and courtesie to poor seamen ; and their soldiers so 
abjectly to beg alms at our doors, and in the streets* 

'' Meanwhile, they knew not of the wreck of the rest, but 
supposed their army was safely returned ; 'till, one day, I ^t' 
in St. Andrew's a printed account of the wreck of the galhes, 
with the names of the principal men, and how they were used 
in Ireland, and our Highlands, in Wales, and other parts of 
England ; which, when I told to the general, he cried out for 
grief, and bursted and gratt. 

''This commander, when. he returned to Spain^ shewed 

great kindness to a ship of Anstruther tliat was arrested at 
adiz. He rode to court for her, and highly commended 
Scotland to his king. He took the seamen to his house, and 
inquired for the laird of Anstruther, for the minister, and his 
host, and sent many commendations home. 

*' But we thank God that we had seen them among us in 
this sort. 

" In the years —86 and —87, the Protestants of France 
were charged away against such a day, under pain of loss of 
life, goods, gear and land ; so that the number of the banisht 
in England was so great, and their poor so many, that they 
were compelled to seek relief in Scotland also ; and to the 
glory of God, in the poor bounds I had under my charge at 
my first entry to the ministry, we had above 600 marks. TTie 
sum of the whole collection from the French kirk, extended to 
10,000 marks, thro' the whole of Scotland, as their acquit- 
tances and letters of thanks bear witness, whilk I have in my 
. custody." 
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THE FRAGMENT OF PARISH ANNALS ILLUSTRATED. 

^^ • 

The folIo\^ng account of the shipwreck of the duke of 
Medina, on the coast of Fair Isle, and of his subsequent 
adventures, made up from the traditions of the country, by a 
native of Shetland, will throw some additional light on the 
annals of Anstruther. It appears from this, that the duke and 
fais followers leaving Anstruther, reached Ostend in safety ; 
and that the ship which conveyed them belonged to, and was 
commanded by one Andrew Humphrey, of the Fair Isle, who 
was probably the young man mentioned in the minister of 
An^trqther's account as having officiated as interpreter to the 
*duke : — 

** One*of the ships of the Spanish Armada, on board of 
which waa the duke of Medina, was wrecked on the east side 
of the Fair Isle ; the duke and part of the crew were saved, 
and were compelled, by bad weather, to remain in the isle so 
lonff, that a famine arose, so great, that a piece of bread was 
sold by the inhabitants to the Spaniards ybr as many dMcats as 
would cover it. 

" As soon as the weather permitted, they crossed over in 
boats to the south part of the main land of Shetland, and were 
hospitably entertained by Malcolm Sinclair, laird of Quendal, 
a considerable time ; after which, they embarked in a vessel 
belonging to', and commanded by Andrew Humphrey, of 
Berjy, (at that time proprietor of the Fair Isle) who carried 
them to Ostend ; for which service having received a handsome 
reward, he returned home, and lived afterwards in great affluence 
daring life. * . . 

** Another evidence of this wreck at Fair Isle is, that one 
captain Jacob Row, employed by the right honourable earl of 
Morton, to drag on it, took up two bra^s cannon, having the 
Spanish arms on them, in the year 1728. 

** Our tradition likewise informs us, that two ships of 
the Armada came to an anchor about two leagues west from 
Fitfield-Head, (the south west point of Shetland) and there 
rode down.'. 

" Of this we have still more convincing evidence, viz. the 
fishermen hauling up with their lines, in the place, pieces of iron, 
ropes, and other things belonging to a ship ; particularly three 

?^ears ago, (1769) a copper boiler, while fishing for cod an^ 
ing ; and on that account they call the place *' The 5A^«" 
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RISE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Henry VII. 1485.— Built the Great Harry, cost £14,000. 
this, was properly speaking, the first ship of the royal navy. 
Burnt by accident, 1554. 

Henry VIII. 1509t— The Regent, the largest ship in the 
navy, was of 1000 tons. Burnt in fight, August^ 1512. This 
king fixed the wages of seamen at 5s. per month. Queen Eliza- 
beth raised them to lOs. 

In 1521, the navy consisted of 45 ships. — ^In 1545, it con- 
tained 100 «hips. Laws made for planting and preserving 
timber. Dock yards founded at Deptford, Woolwich, ana 
Portsmouth ; also the Trinity House. At the king's death m 
1547, tonnage of the whole navy, 12,445. ' . 



Year. Vendi. Toamge. 

EdwardVI 1548 53 11268 

Mary .1553 24 7110 

1565 29 10506 

1588 34 12590 

1599 42 

1602 42 17065 



Elizabeth, 1558 



OOM. 



• • . 



. • • 



a • • 



• • • 
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6570 
6279 
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8346 
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The expence of the navy, about £30,000 per annum. 

James 1607 36 14710 8174 

Expence £50,000 per annum, exclusive of timber from 
the royal forests, £36,000 per annum. 

1618 39 15100 
1624 33 19400 

Charles 1 1633 50 23695 1434 9470 

The unhappy dispute between Charles I. and his people 
was fanned into a flame on occasion of his demanding ship- 
money, or enforcing a tax, by virtue of the royal prerogative ; 
but it appears from authentic documents, that every shilling 
of the money was not only faithfully applied, but to the great 
honour and advantage of the nation. By means of it, a 
formidable fleet of sixty sail Was equipped, supposed to be the 
greatest England ever knew. 

In 1634, this tax produced above £200,000- 'In 1640, it 
was voted illegal. The successes of the English against the 
Dutch in 1653, were in a great measure owing to the superior 
size of the English vessels, of which king Charles had set the 
example in building the Sovereign of the Seas, on a large 
scale. 

51652 102 .., 

1 1658^ 157 4390 21910 



Commonwealth 



• ••• •••••• 



• ••• •••••• 
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Yew. Veaeb. Tonoagc Oan. Men. 

GharlesII ....1660 164 67463 

Expences per annum, £500,000. 

1676 151 70587 

1678 148 69004 6360 30260 

1685 179 103658 

James II. ..•. 1688 173 101892 6930 42003 

Wim«n and Mary .... IJ697 323....... .... ...... 

C1706 277 '. 

Anne .*<17ll 313 

C1714 247 167219 

Georgel 1724 233 170862 

1742 271 

Gfeorgell .^1763 291 234924 

1756 320 

1760 412 321104 

n«A»«Tri yl783 617 600781 

^^'S*"' "I18OI 864 

1805 949 



•••• •••••• 

• ••••• •••• •••••• 

•••••• •••• •••••• 



YEW TREES IN CHURCH- YARDS. 



" Our ancestors,'' says Mr. Pennant, " seem to have had 
a classical reason for planting these dismal trees among the 
repositories of the dead, and a political one for placing them 
about their houses. In the first instance, they were the sub- 
stitutes of the invisa cuprefsus; in the other, they were designed 
for provision of matenals for the sturdy bows of our warlike 
ancestors 



who drew, 



And alBiOBt Joined tlie horns of the tough Yew." 

Specious as this explanation is, there is statutory evidence 
of its incorrectnesss* In the preamble to the last statute of 
Edward f* entitled Ne rector aroores in cctmeterio prostemat, it is 
narrated, that trees were originally placed in cnurch-yards to 
protect the church from the wind. Low as churches were 
then built, the yew, from its thick foliage, would answer this 
purpose better than any other ; and hence, no doubt, arose 
its universal introduction in such situations. 
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ANCIENT EGYPIIAN MANUSCRIPT. 



In the British Museum there is an extraordinaij relic 
of literature— an Egyptian manuscript on papyruB, which was 
taken from a mummy at Thebes, and brought into England by 
William Hamilton, est^. by whom it was presented to the. 
British Museum. The papyrus, before it vrais ^expanded in 
the manner it is now seen, was closely rolled up. 

The characters in the manuscript are those which were 
in common, use among the Egyptians.. They are evidently 
written from right to left, a mode of. writing which was re- 
marked by Herodotus to prevail among that people. Hie 
E^ptians not only differea from the Greeks in this mode of 
writmg, but they differed also in the mode of rolling their 
manuscripts; the Egyptians beginning their i:olls from the 
left, and the Greeks from the right. In their different prac- 
tices, however, both had the same object in contemplation, 
that when ,a manuscript was unrolled, that part of it, which 
contained the beginning of the writing, should first present 
itself. 

This manuscript is divided into four columns, the first of 
which is imperfect ; and each column is accompanied by a 
drawing, which represents one or more objects of Egyptian 
adoration. The iiiK, which has retained its colour in a sur- 

E rising manner, seems to be composed of lamp or charcoal 
lack, suspended in some animal matter. In some few parts 
of the manuscript, the ink, at first sight, seems to have lost 
its blackness ; but these passages, upon a close inspection, 
are found to have been onginally written with red ink. 

With respect to tlie instrument by which the letters were 
formed, there can be but little doubt but that it was a reed 
and not a brush ; it being a matter of ^eat uncertainty 
whether the Egyptians ever used the latter in their writings ; 
although Count Caylus is of opinion, that they employed it 
in their writings on cloth. Among the numerous paintings 
which yet adorn the walls of almost all the temples m Upper* 
Egypt, a remarkable figure has been more tnan once ob- 
served, which will serve to throw considerable light upon the 
present inquiry. " This figure," says Ripaud in his Report 
oh the Antiquities of that part of the country, " is engaged in 
writing on a volume or roll with the calamus or pen made of 
a reed." To this circumstance may be added the authority of 
a writer eminently learned in the manners and customs of the 
Egyptians : 

*' Modo 81 papyrom, JEgyptik argntii 
Nilotici calami inscriptam non sprev^ris 
Inspicere." 
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It is worth while to renftkrk, that every roll consisted 
pf an indefinite number of sheets, which were fastened loge- 
_tfcer by glue ; care being always taken to place the best eheet 
of papyrus first — that which was next in superiority, second — 
una so iu gradation to the last, which wati the worst sheet in 
tlie roll, rronmalum semper, UiitUalU dimiiiutionc ad deterrimas. 
'^ifi custom, mentioned by Pliny in the preceding passage, is 
tsontirmed, in some measure, by the roll before us, which, if 
Teld up to the light, will be perceived to have the first sheet 
lOuposed of a mucli finer piece of papyrus than any of the 
IQcceeding sheets. 

Before the expedition of the French into ^ypt. no 
manuscripts of this kind had ever been noticed. Tliey are, 
' Uiquestionably, by far the motit ancient manuscripts that 
mve reached our times. Tlie few which have been found, 
ivc been observed to lie close to the embalmed figure, under- 
Matli tlie resin and bandages, which have been employed to 
envelope the body. No mummy has been known to contain 
more Uian two. Their position is sometimes under the arms, 
I Hometimes between the thighs, and sometimes even in the 

I band of the deceased, which has been artificially made to 
bclose them. 
be 



TiiBKE are three capital mistakes in regard to books: 



^. Some persons, through their own indolence, and others 
■irom a sincere belief of tJie vanity of human science, read no 
book but the Bible. But these good" men do not consider, 
that, OD the same principle, they ought not to preach ser- 
moits ; for sermons are lihri ora, vtv6^ae voce pnmunr tali. 

IT. Some collect great quantities of "boolcs for shew, and 
not for service. Of such as these Lewis XI. of France aptly 
observed, thnt " They resembled hunch-backed people, who 
carried a great burden, which they never saw." Tnis is a vain 
ide, even unwortliy of reproof. If an illiterate man thinks 
art to cover bis ignorance, he mistakes ; for while he 
to afiect modesty, he dances naked in a net to hide ' 
__ Bhame. 

III. Then there are others, who purchase large libraries 
ith a sincere design of rending all the books ; a very large 
', however, is but a learned luxury. 
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THEOLOGICAL COLLOQUIES. 

Sib Henry Wotton, when at Rome, haying gofte to hear 
veapers, the priest, with whom he was acquainted, «ent to 
him, by a boy of the choir, this question, written on a small 

Eiece of paper :— " Where was your religion to be found 
efore Luther?'* Sir Henry immediately wrote under it— 
" My religion was to be found th^ wh^re your's is not to be 
found mm?— in the written word of Gk)d/' 

When the same question was proposed to the learned 
Mr. Joseph Mead, he facetiously answered-T-" Wherfe was .the 
fine flour when the wheat went to the mill V^ And, at another 
time, "Where wzs the meal before the com was ground?" 

The following, which is a still better version of the story, 
is by a more recent hand : 

CcUhoUc. Where was your religion -before Luther ? 
Protestant. Did you wash your face this morning? 
Catholic. Yes. 
Protestant. Where was your face before it was washed? 

Bishop Bedell wrote a very long treatise on these two 
questions :— p" Where was the reformed church before Luther's 
time ?" " And what was the fate of those who died in the 
bosom of the church before the reformation 1^ Archbishop 
Usher often urged him to publish this work ; but this he neg- 
lected, and it was at length lost in that scene of confusion 
which attended the Irish rebellion. 



LETTER FROM LADY ARABELLA STUART TO THE EARL OP 

SHREWSBURY. 

It may please your lordship to pardon me if writing 
now in hast, with a mind distracted with the several cares 
of a householder, and those that this remove and new 
year's tide adde thearto, I omit, sometimes, that which wear, 
perchance, more material to write than that I write, and 
forgett many things which, according to the manner of us 
that have only after wittes, come not to minde till your letters 
be gone, and then are too ancient news to be sent by the next. 

I received your lordship's letter safe by Mrs. Nelson ; 
and that your in mv aunt's letter was plural, so that I ment I 
receaved your lordship's and her's, how ill soever I expressed 
it. I will amend my obscurity, God willing. Your lordship 




findtl 
^HeroiK 
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taxeth my obscurity in the conunent upon a part of some 
letter of mine you desired to have explained : but whatsoever 

{ou took tor the explanation, I am sure I sent you none; for 
knew not what it was you desired to have expounded. 

I pray you take not that pro concesio in general, which is 
only proper to some monstet-s of our sex. I cannot deny so 
apparent a truth as that wickedness prevaileth with some of 
our Hex; because I dayly see some, even of tlie fairest araoDgst 
ua, misled, and unwillingly and unwittingly ensnared by the 
prince of darknesse. But ours Bhall still be the purer and 
more innocent kinde. Theure went one thousand virgins to 
heaven in one day.* Looke at the almanack, and you shall 
find that glorious day. And if you thincke there are some, 
'iut not many of us, that may prove saints, I hope you are 
Sceived. " But not matiu rich, not many noble, shall enter into 
langdom of heavm." So that riches and nobility are hin- 
ices from heaven, as well as our native infirmity. 
You would thincke me very full of divinity, or desirous 
to shew that little I have; in both which you should do me 
wrong, if you knew what business I have at court, and yet 
preacli to you. Pardon me, it is not my function. Now a 
tittle more to the purpose. 

I have delivered, your ten patents,- signed and sealed, to 

Mr. Hercy. If it be not an inexcusable presumption in me 

'■" tell you my mind, unaskit,'aa if I would advise you what to 

I, pardon me if 1 tell you, I thiiick your thancks will come 

unseasonably, so near new year's tide, especially those 

which you send any gratuity ; thearefore, consider, if it 

not better to give your new year's giftfirst to the queene, 

/our thanckes after, and keepe Mr. Fowler's 'till after that 
time. New w&t's tide will come every year, and be a 
»rly tribute to them you beginne with. You may impute 
slowness of your thanckfulnesse to Mr. Hercy or me, that 
t]uainted you no sooner with your own mutter. 

The Spanish imbaasador invited Madame de Beaumont 

e Prencn imbassador's lady) to dinner, requesting her to 

r some English ladies with her. She brought my lady 



• Ont or the clmrgH tgniait Ihii innocent princeu was, thnl sli« m* ■ pipiM. 
leblosdcT tilt bore Diiik'ii nsptctiag Ibe thouund rirgioi, icfutea ibn chirprri ("t 
_.i Ronua CaUiolic ii ifrnoriint Ibst tbc legend Mp.lbe number w\i elnvn'tbgunand. 
TbeilAf nlluded to, » Ibe 12'^ of Ibe calend* of Norenibrr, on irhicli dsjr, Undrcc- 
milbt, II TJi-gin tJui mnrt^, (Dflend. nut ume blunderer, oM lumwian tbat 
UadMemiUa WU ■ drmiDUtire of Uudedran, anil ■ wonan'B oamr, read t-'ndetitD 
mUle for t'nJmm twjra '( mnrtfr, and alt<;riDg tlie Other words into rugiim r/ 
— , Diiiltiplicd one Mdnl Into eleren Ihuusonil. 
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Bedford,* lady Rich,t lady Su8an4 lady Dorothy, with her, 
and great cheere they had. A fortnight after, he invited the 
duke,§ the earl of Mar, and divers of that nation, requestiiig 
them to bring the Scotish ladies ; for he was desirous to see 
some natural beauties. My lady Anne Hay, and my cousin 
Drummond, went; and, aner tne sumptuous pinner, weare 
presented, first, wi^h two pairs of Spanish gloves a-piece — 
and after, my cousin Drummond had a diamont^ nng, of the 
value of two hundred crowns, given her — and my lady Anne 
a gold chaine, of Spanish worke, neare that value. My lady 
Gary went with them, and had gloves theare ; and after, a 
gold chaine, of little links, twice about her neck, sent her. 

Yesterday, the Spanish igibassadpr, the Florentine, and 
madame de Beaumont, tooke their leave of the queene till she 
come to Hampton Court. 

There is an imbassador come from Polonia, and faine he 
would be ^one againe, because of the freezing of theyr seas ; 
but he hath not yet had audience. 

The Venetians lately sent two imbassadours, with letters, 
both to the king and queene. One of them is returned with 
a very honourable dispatch ; but he staying but a few dayes, 
and the queen being not well, he saw her not. The other 
stayes heare still. 

It is said the Turk hath sent a chahu to the kin^. It is 
said, the Pope will send a knight to the king in imbassage. 
The duke of Savoye's imbassage is dayly expected. 

But out of this confusion of imbassages, will you know 
how we spend our time on the queene's side ? Whilst I was at 
Winchester, theare weare certain childe-playes remembered 
by the fayre ladies, viz. " / pray, my lora, give me a course in 
your park. Rise, pig, and go. One peny follow me, 8^c." And 
when I came to court, they were as highly in request as ever 
cracking of nuts was. - oo I was by the mistress of the 
revelles not only compelled to play at I knpw not what,( for 
'till that day I never heard of a play called Fier,) but even 

¥ersiraded, by the princely example, to play the childe againe. 
his exercise is mostly used from ten of the clock 'at ni^t to 
two or three in the morning; but that day I made one, it 



* Lucy comitess of Bedford, wife of Edward earl of Bedford, and daughter 
of John lord Harrington. 

t Penelope, wife of Robert lord Rich, afterwards earl of Warwick, and sister 
of the unfortunate earl of Essex. 

X Lady Susan Vere, daughter to Edward earl of Oxford, afterwards married to 
sir Philip Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

§ Duke of Lennox. 
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began at twilight, and ended at supper-time. Theare was an 
interlude ; but not so ridieulous (as ridiculous as it was) as 
mv letter, which I heare conclude with many prayers to the 
Almighty for your happinesse, and so humbly take my leave. 

Your honoured neece, 

Arabella Stuart. 
From Tulston, the 8^^ of Decemb. 1603. 

Harleian MSS. 7003. 



ON THE ROYAL MARRUOB ACT. 

Quoth Dick to Tom — " This act appears 

Absurd, as I'm alive. 
To take the crown at eighteen years. 

The wife at twenty-five ! 

* The myst'ry, how shall we explain ? 

For sure as Dowdeswell* said— 
Thus early if they're fit to reign. 

They must be fit to wed. 

Quoth Tom to Dick—" Thou art a fool. 
And little know'st of life ; 

Alas ! 'tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife." 



ANOELS. 

Many rash opinions have been held of the nature, 
number, lan^ag^, and guardianship of angels; and many, 
who have mamtained them, have endeavoured to press Scrip- 
ture into their service. 

A very learned foreign divine divides the doctrine of 
angels into ten parts. In the first, he considers their names; 
in the second, their existence and origin ;> in the third, their 
nature: the fourth, regards ya/2fit angels; the fifth, the place 
of angels ; the sixth, their number: the seventh, their cmer: 
the eighth, their ministry ; the ninth, the uwrsh^ of them ; and 
the tenth, the angel of Jehovah, Jesus Christ, who was above 
all angels. 



• f n hif speech in Uie Hoote of Commons, when the Bill wu under discnstion. 
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It is carious to see the various opinions of writers en 
this subject The Talmudista have miilti|died the good ai^eii 
to more than three hmklTed diousand millions, and thelmd 
angels to a number beyond computation. 

Some Romish divines have made the latter consist of six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six legions ; each legion of 
six thousand six hundred and sixty-six angels ; and the whole 
number, forty-four millinns, four hundred and thirty-five 
thousands, five hundred and fifty-six. St. Cyril, of JCTusalem, 
thought the number of angels would be found, at last, to 
exceed that of all human existence. Isidore supposed the 
number of elect men would be equal to that of failen angels, 
and that the former were intended to fill up the places vacated 
by the latter, Mr. Daillon affirmed there was only one devil; 
and that Christians had borrowed their notion of a plurali^^ 
from Pagans. Averroes denied the existence of any devil. 
So widely differ the sportive fancies of mankind ! 

Scripture, as usual, has been called in to determine this 
controversy. St. Hilary says — " Angels are to men as one to 
ninety ; or, as one to an hundred : for Scripture says — ' if a 
man nave an hundred sheep, and lose one, he Jeaveth mnety-nint, 
and ^th afier that one.'" 'Matt, xviii. 12. 

Tallen angels, say some, are more than five thousand ; for 
one demoniac said — " My name is l^Um" Luke viii. 30. 

Fallen angels, say others, must be very numerous ; for 
they form a kingdom powerful enough to oppose the efforts 
of holy angels. Matt. xii. 26. 

Fallen angels, say others again, are exactly a third part 
of the intelligences of the same order ; for, it is said, " The 
dragon^s tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven." Rev. 
xii. 3. 

It is certain, add others, the number of the good angels 

is iar greater than that of the fallen ; for Scripture speaks of 

only one lesion of the first, and it speaks df twehe lesions of 

the last. Mark v. 19; Matt. xxvi. 63; vide Jacob. Ode Prof. 

• Traject. Comment, de Angel. 

"Were I inclined to amuse myself with this controversy," 
says a sensible writer, " I would collect all writings, sacred 
and prophane, on this subject, and summon various classes 
of writers to take their several proper shares; and what re- 
mained of pure revelation, expounaed by just reasoning, 
should be my faith on this article. Pedantic superstition, in 
the person of James I. would load away sorcery, witchcraft, 
contracts, devils by wholesale. Pagan presumption would 
^ ship off* hieroglyphics, astrology, magic, manicheism, &c. 
Popery would claim a large share of angelography. Vulgar 
popular observation of effects, and ignorance of causes, 
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would claim a very large proportion of small talk on these 
occult powers. Fancy, in rhetorical guise, would reduce a 
volume of well-set words to a page ot meaning: the volume 
must be hers, the page mine. Politicians tvould take off a 
large stock of the tutelar tribe. Sound reasoners on demon- 
oloffy would represent the demoniacs of the New Testament 
as diseased people, of whom the good physician, Jesus, spoke 
in popular style. These would claim many a text from the 
auhject, and t could not rationally refuse their claim. Bright 
and black, wings, and rays, horns, and cloven teet, would fall 
to artists. I should, perhaps, at last, hnd, that the best 
suardian angel was a good conscience, and the most formi- 
aable devils my own depraved passions. " 



W " FHfEND WALKER." 

The following curious letter was written hy Dr. Walker, 
who accompanied the British expedition into £gypt for the 
Purpose of extending vaccine inoculation. 

^K-^JoAn Walker to Friends Pemberlon, HewU, and Gibson. 

^ " Health and peace be multiplied unto you. Inasmuch 
OS I intend to sojourn for awhile in the land of Judea, and 
having already a companion to go with me thither, (who is an 
inhabitant ol Bethlem Judea, I turn you to request that you 
will commit to remembrance, that any letter sent for me to 
that ship of the king's, which is by interpretation the "Thun- 
derrr," and whose sign is the " Eagle of Jupiter," will be 
likely to reach me in whatever part of my journeying it may 
be. The letters I sent to Josepn were directed to the care of 
the wife of him who commanded this ship, and may yet be in 
her keeping; if so, it will be pleasant unto her if ye call on 
her. ana taJte them into your charge. Farewell. 

" Written at Rosetla. on the IS"" day of the e"* month, in 
the 41"' year of the king, when Iiis armies came from afar, 
from the east und from the west, and encompassed Cairo 
about, together with the annies of the Arabians and the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians, and those that dwell in the land 
round about the Hellespont, and in the isles thereof, from the 
'Ter even to the going down of the sun in the Adriatic, 
lod behold the fall of the city; will it not be shortly written 
I the chronicles of tlie king, ajid all the world shall hear 
t report thereof?" 
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SPECIMENS OF A DIARY. 

If may be safely averred, that there is no main so insig- 
nificant in mental capacity, as to be incapable of famishing 
both information and amusement, by a diary of what lie merely 
. observes and hears. The truth oi this remark, I have fomid 
strongly confirmed by some fragments of a manuscript book 
which came into my hands the other day, among a parcel 
of old books, book covers, and stray leaves, purchased at 
one of those repositories, where it is part of the craft of 
dealing, not to tell how they come by what they sell. It 
appears to have been a diary of remarkable occurrences, kept 
by some resident of the metropolis about fifty years ago. But 
few of the leaves remain, and from none of these can die name 
of the writer be discovered. It may be gathered from the cast 
of his observations, that he was of the class oflcitizens; and a 
shrewd and well-informed one. He records nothing, perhaps, 
which might not have been recorded by any body else ; yet,, 
scanty as the relics of his labours are, they contain many thmei 
that are new, (to the present writer at least) and foim, u- 
together, a very entertainine sort of miscellany. The following 
specimens include all that nas escaped the hand of spoliation, 
except some beginnings and endings of mutilated passages, 
whicn would be unintelligible to the reader. 

1771, June 27.— Went to see the Maid of Bath performed 
for the first time, at the Haymarket theatre. Saw th^re lord 
Lyttleton, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Doctor Johnson, Garrick, 
and Goldsmith. In that part of the play, where the friends of 
old Sir Solomon .Flint are endeavouring to disabuse him of his 
passion for the heroine, and warning him of the expences that 
will attend his wedding, *' you must have," says Billy Button, 

(who, by-the-bye, is intended to represent a Mr. G , a 

taylor, at Bath,) '' new liveries, and a new wardrobe, if you 
go with your bride to London ; for every body there judges of 
people according to their appearance." " Aye ! Aye !" replies Sir 
Solomon, '' I don't mind that : I can have a wardrobe at a very 
reasonable i*ate ; for you must know, the parson who is come 
down here to marry us, is a great patriot, a profound politician; 
he was some time ago a fine gentleman ; but having met with 
some misfortunes at Paris, was obliged to leave several laced 
suits of cloaths in pawn, at that metropolis, which he has pro- 
mised to let me have upon the most moderate terms. So that 
I shall make a figure very cheaply with the parson's finery." 

This smart allusion to parson Home,* and his Parisian 
follies, was so well taken by the audience, that ailer several 
loud bursts of applause, th^ would not suffer the piece to go 
on 'till the passage was repeated* 

* Afterwards better known by tbc name of John Home Tooke. 
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Jane 29 — Never did candidates bribe so high as the 
preseot candidates for the shrievalty. — for by Mr. Oliver and 
colleagues, we are promised a reduction of the price of provi- 
sions ^ bv Mr. Wilkes, the preservation of oiir liberties ; and 
by Mr. Kirkinaii and Co. a great and glorious restoration to 
our sensex, of which, that gentleman insinuates, we have for 
sometime taken leave. Time will shew whether eating, bawling, 
or court serving, be the order of the day. 

More bets are depending on the event of the present poll 
for sherilfii, than were ever known on any former occafiion. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson being on the hustings, the other 
day, and discoursing very familiarly with Mr. Wilkes, a com- 
mon-councilman took the doctor aside, and asked him, how 
he could possibly countenance a man of Mr. Wilkes's libertine 
principles^ The doctor instantly replied. "Sir, tliereisjoy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninetj—and-nine just persons who need no repentance." 

A general consternation prevails at the west end of the 
town. The great folks appear to be afraid that Mr. Wilkes 
has some deen scheme in his head, by wishing so ardently for 
the office of uneriff. It seems as if they were afraid he should, 
in his turn, issue a general warrant, and take them all up. 

Messrs. Wilkes and Bull elected. 



Viki 



1771. July. — The lord mayor, aldermen, 8ic. went to St. 

imes's, to present their new address, remonstrance, and pe- 
tition to the king. One of the noblemen in attendance asked 

III' of the aldermen, what the citizens meant by their present 
ii-it? The alderman answered, " To open the king's eyes, and 
l<;i him see who are his enemies." " Why then," replied the 
lord, •■ have you left Mr, Wilkes behind you V 

A person having expressed to Mr. Wilkes some surprise 
at hill TCHolution not to accompany the deputation ; " 1 wonder, 
sir," Raid Mr. Wilkes, " you can desire me to do such a thing ; 
vou who. know, that it has been ever the rale of my life to gnx 
bit maiatu no offence." 

July 26. — Went to Windsor, and was much delighted J 
with witnessing the grand installation of kni^hte of the gariei 
The knights installed were the prince of Wales, the bishoi 
of Osnaburgh. the duke of Cumberland, the duke of Meet 
lenburgh and the pnnce of Brunswick (by proxies), the duke 
of Marlborough, duke of Orafton, earl of Albemarle, and carl 
Gower. The prince and his brother were not re(]uircd to take 
'^j^e oaths, on account of their tender age ; they arc two noble 
wking youths. After the dinner came the scramble; hut in 
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a style somewhat different from the old use and wont. The 
lord steward thought it a better plan of economy, to carry the 
victuals to the mob, than to let the mob come to the victmls. 
Accordingly 9 the windows of the castle were thrown open, and 
the provisions tossed out to the gaping crowd below. A doud 
of hams, chickens, pasties, haunches and delicacies, of every 
kind, with knives, forks, plates, table cloths, and napkins, 
darkened the air. This was succeeded by showers of kquor, 
some conveyed in bottles properly corked ; but the greater 
part in rain. The scramble was more diverting thananj other 
part of the preceding farce. You would see one stoopug for 
a fowl, and a great ham falling plump upon his back, another 
having a fork stuck in his shoulder, and looking up to 
secure himself from more arrows thus flying by day, receiving 
a creamed apple-pye full in his face. A beef-eater having lost 
his cap in the scuffle, had his loss repaired by a venison-pasty 
falling inverted upon his head. A bargeman, who had just 
secured a noble haunch of venison, was retiring as fast as he 
could with his booty, and I'an with it full against the back of 

lord , and made an impression on it so like a CTidiriMi, 

that all the mob, when they had ceased laughing, cned out, 
" smoke the merry andrew. 

After funning, too often comes mischief. The Middlesex 
bargemen, it seems, had vowed to be revenged on the Irish 
chairmen, for their sanguinary behaviour on the day of sir 
William Beauchamp Proctor's standing the poll for Middlesex; 
and they took this occasion of carrying their design into exe- 
cution. The scramble had no sooner ended, than a dreadful 
battle ensued between the two parties. The Irishmen repulsed 
two severe and desparate attacks from the bargemen ; but the 
latter, rallying a third time with additional forces, and addi- 
tional courage, got the better of the chairmen, several of 
whom were left dead on the spot. 

July 27. — Sir John Murray, late secretary to the Preten- 
der, was, on Thursday night, carried off by a party of stranee 
men, from a house in Denmark-street, near St. Giles's Churdi, 
where he has lived some time. 

The following explanation of this curious affair appears in 
a paper of this morning : 

Sir, Friday, 4 o'Clock. 

•* As your profession renders you the innocent instrument 
of imposing upon the world the guilty falsehoods- of anonv- 
mous writers, it will do you credit and me justice, to open tne 
eyes of your readers, whose judgements are mislea by a 
malicious representation of the supposed enUvement of sir John 
Murray. The tender bonds of filial affection, joined to a 
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friendly sympathy, are coercive motives to induce me to take 
everj- step thot miwht prevent an insane parent from exposing 
himself to the people, m a state which renders him as ridicu- 
lous and contemptible, as his former conduct has made him 
criminal before them. To this effect, every delicate and legal 
step wus taken ; nor would the most distant knowledge of his 
unhappy situation have transpired, but from the malevolence 
of your anonymous authors, who are influenced to propagate 
their infamous falsehoods, from being withheld in tne execu- 
tion of their several projects, of imposing upon his weakness, 
and preying upon his substnnce, of which they and their 
coadjutors have already experienced the douceurs. 

" Let your readers therefore know, that a peace-officer, 
bis two sous, and two servants, (neither ruffians nor bravoes) 
nnarmed, and without violence, attended him, and prevailed 
upon him to leave a house, where the meanest mechanics of 
different denominations gratified their curiosity, and boasted 

I of interviews with ?iiad secrelan/ Murray: the neigbourhood of 

which house, the very day he removed, were spectators of his 

"■nanity in the streets ; that they neither rushed into, but were 

vably admitted into his apartment, nor bound, nor put a 

rail waistcoat upon, nor extorted a cry from him ; that the 

ishbourhood were neither alarmed nor apprised of the aBair, 

Ullsome time after the coach lef^ it; nor would have been so, 

'but through the means of his late landlady : that he was, with 
every mark of tenderness and respect, conveyed to, and placed 
under the care of Dr. Batlie; and give them, if you please, 

t authority, the name of 
" Your humble servant, 
" Robert Mujieav.'** 



Jnly 29. — Died at Llangollen, Denbighshire, Owen Tudor, 
aged 121 ; a descendant from Henry, the seventh duke of 
imond. He served the office of high sheriff for that 
ity, ia the year 1770. He enjoyed so good a state of 
h*allh*. that it is not remembered that he had a day's illness for 
the.sr fifty years past, and was very hearty 'till within three 
Uays of his death. 



HLi 



August 15. — Much talk of a proposition, which one of the 

, istera is said to have made to the king, to assemble the 

parliament next winter, at Oxford, should there be any like- 
lihood of a repetition of the late popular disturbances. His 

iril»i v\tf fntbfr of Stn. Hrnry Sidtl«n>, wul of Mr. 
- i<r Ihc Edinburgh tlicstiv- 
X 2 
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majesty was very angry with the author of this adTice, and 
replied warmly, '' that a rabble should never drive him from 
the metropolis of his kingdom." 

August. — ^Married at Isleworth, the king of the gypsies' 
daughter to a second husband. The princess is about twenty- 
two years of age, and her spouse aoout seventeen. About 
twenty couple walked from the Bell to the church, and returned 
in the like manner to the same place, after the ceremony was 
performed ; only as they went, tne women leaned on the men, 
out on their return back, the men leaned on the women. Hie 
dinner was served under the four elms on Hounslow Heath, 
and forty gypsies sat down together. There was plenty of all 
kinds of provisions, fowls not exceptedr and the oest sorts of 
liquors. When they had done, the bye-standers, to the number 
or some hundreds, regaled themselves with what was left. The 
bridegroom's pockets were well lined with gold, and the bride's 
father declared he would eive this scion of his royal house, a 
thousand pounds for her dowry- 

September. — ^The papers say, that Mr. Wilkes is at present 
studiously engaged in the perusal of all the law books, relative 
to the office of sheriff, in order to enable him and his col- 
league " to execute that office with spirit and safety." Hut 
is, m plainer English, that they may kick up a dust with as 
much security to themselves as possible. 

September. — A ship, arrived from Davis's Straits this 
season, brings advice that she sailed so far up the Pole, that 
the magnetic compass had no power ; and that she then came to 
an open broad calm sea, where there was not the least ap- 
pearance of ice or land. 

September 14. — A few weeks since, the papers assured us 
*' that the East India trade, which formerly carried a million 
sterling, in specie, from this kingdom annually, now brings us 
in nearly three, and is the great means which has prevented our 
bankruptcy as a people" ! ! ! Most honest chroniclers I From 
a state of the company's affairs, published this morning, it 
appears that they have to pay this year £2,756,000, and to 
receive £1,894,000. The company tnerefore must be short 

£862,000. 

*** * *,* • • 

October 7. — The state of the poll for the election of lord 
mayor, declared by the sheriffs. Alderman Nash elected by a 
large majority. While casting up the poll, the following 
letter was handed up to sheriff Wilkes ; it was passed about, 
and caused much mirth. 
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Messrs. Wilkes and BtUl. 

Gentlemen, 

" I beseech you to pardon a stranger presuming 
to ffive you a hint in the execution of your office. As the name 
of Mr. Alderman Banks stands lowest on the board behind you, 
you may possibly overlook its importance. The rule has lately 
been introducea of declaring him who has had the lowest 
nmnber» duly elected ; it was so in the case of the Middlesex 
election. You will be pleased not to let prejudices arising 
from custom, determine you to transgress a rule so lately es- 
tablished; and established too by so yery respectable an 
authority, as the present most virtuous, disinterestea, unbiassed, 
and incorrupt house of commons. 

" Guildhall, Monday noon. " Yours, J. C. 

October 8. — Common council this day rescinded the vote 
for silver cups to the lord mayor, and Messrs. Wilkes and 
Oliver. Deputy Wilson said truly, that if they once made 
such a precedent, the chamber oi London would soon be 
ruined ; for craving patriots would ever be wanting to share 
the estates of the city of London. 

October 17. — Intelligence received of the death of lord 
Baltimore, at Naples, on the 4^^ ultimo. Dying without issue, 
the title becomes extinct. His lordship was proprietary of the 
province of Maryland, and is supposed to have died worth a 
million sterling. Previous to his going to Italy, his friend 
E , asked him for the loan of £300. His lordship pre- 

tended not to have as much to spare ; but on the day before 

his departure, having called to take leave of E , he 

requested him to accept a large silver medallion of queen 
Anne, as a token of remembrance. In the hollow or this 
medallion, E. found the £300 enclosed. 

December 9. — ^The Jew doctor, and other Jews concerned 
in the murder and robbery at Mrs. Hutchins's, at Chelsea, 
executed this morning, at Tyburn. So great is the present 
outcry against this people, (the Jews) that it is thought they 
will I>e totally extirpated from these kingdoms, by an act, the 
ensuing meeting of parliament. 

1772, January 3. — Mr. Creighton told a curious anecdote 
the other day, at the East India house, when inveighing against 
the mal-nractices of stock-jobbing. During the infatuation that 
prevailed among all ranks of people respecting the South Sea 
scheme, in 1720, a nobleman called one morning at a banker's, 
in Lombard-street, and pulling out a bank bill of £1000, told 
him that it was at his service, if he would an#wer him, in one 
word, one question, assuring him, at the same time, that the 
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question would not affect his honour. The banker agreeing to 
the proposal, the nobleman then asked him, ^^ Did sir John 
Blount buy or sell to day?" " Bought," answered the other. 
'' Then there,'' said the peer, is your £1000, and buy for me 
£20,000 between this and night. 

January 8.— The great bell at St. Paul's tolled this 
morning, for the death of the princess dowager of Wales.* 
In her last interview with the king, she wrung his hand TCiy 
hard, and in words to this effect, took her leare of him. 
** My dear son, you are the king of a great people ; be, if pos- 
sible, the king of a happy one ; study the real welfare of your 
subjects, not the wishes of the factious; and may you gains 
brighter crown in heaven, than that which I leave you on eardi !" 

January 22. — Died in Emanuel hospital, Mrs. Wyndymore, 
cousin of Mary, queen of William III. as well as of queen 
Anne. Strange revolution of fortune ! that the cousin of two 
queens should, for fifty years, be supported by charity ! 

January 31. — Died, Henry Cromwell, esq. great grandson 
of Oliver Cromwell, of illustrious memory. 

February. — Died at Madrutz, in Croatia, in the 118*^ 
year of his age, Henry Ma^donel. To that place he had 
retired, with a property sufficient to support him decently. He 
had been in the service of different sovereigns. He was nither 
to the brave officer of that name, who in 1702, in the war 
about the Spanish succession, made prisoner at Cremona the 
marshal de Villeroi, who offered him on the spot 10,000 louis- 
d'ors and a regiment, if he would release him. Young Magdond 
was then but a captain; but the offer, though made by a 
person who was sufficiently able to keep his word, and which 
would have tempted many, did not in the least stagger that 
honest and faithful officer, who refused it. 

April, 28. — Died, at Mile End, the eoat which had been 
twice round the world; first in the Dolphin, Capt. Wallis, 
then in the Endeavour, Capt. Cook. She was shortly to have 
been removed to Greenwich Hospital, to have spent the re- 
mainder of her days under the protection of tnose worthy 
veterans, who there enjoy an honourable retirement. She wore 
on her neck a splendid collar, on which was engraved the 
following distich, said to have been written by the ingenious 
and learned Dr. Samuel Johnson : 



Perpetui ambita bis terra praemia lactis 
Hac habet, altrici capra secunda Jovis.' 



* Mother of George III. 



pf 
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May 19, — Dreadful fire at Amsterdam. The great theatre 
of this city has been burnt to the ground, and thirty-one per- 
sons have perished in the conflagration. The fate of Mr. 
Jacob de Nenfville Van Lennep and his lady is particularly 
deplored. In the rush which every one made to escape from 
the flames, Mr. Lennep lost hold of his wife, and was carried 
forward, in spite of himself, out of the reach of danger. So 
""jat, however, was his affection for his wife, that he was 
rd to declare, that unless she too were rescued, he must 
j_ ih with her. Accordingly, lie forced his way back into 
;he house ofl'erinw, aloud, fifty thousand crowns to any one 
who would assist m saving her ; but vain were all his efforts. 
Next morning, the wife and hoaband were dug from the ruins, 
locked in each other's arms! 

May 23.— Died of a fall from his horse, lord William 
Manners, brother of the duke of Rutland. He has left an 
immense fortune; at least £400,000. exclusive of a family 
estate; all of which he is supposed to have acquired by play. 

June 24. — Yesterday, a young woman was interred in 

lOiiswick church, who died for Urcf: an extraordinary instance, 

■*Ti these times, which are not remarkable for so much fidelity 

f attachment. Her pall was supported by six young damsels, 

Dd the corpse attended to the grave by fourteen mourners, 

together witn many spectators, who seemed greatly affected 

f the fate of the unfortunate deceased. 

June 25. — Died at Puddington, the celebrated Kitty Fell ; 
B whom a song was written, some years ago, which was a 
bvouritc ditty tnroughout the kingdom. 

October 16,— Died, at London, the once gay. the once 
mutiful, Lucy Cooper. Her life was exceptionable — ^her 
lath was exemplary. She saw her follies, and repented of 



Dec. 10. — Died at Whittingham, in East Lothian, Bar- 
Wilson, a virtuous old maid, aged 120, hen-wife to 
tander Hay, of Drummeliier, esq. She had spent the most 
of her life as a servant in that family, and was so remark- 
able a genealogist of her feathered nock, us to be able to 
reckon to the tenth generation. In testimony of her un- 
immon merit, her corpse was conveyed to the common 
inl-place there, by a large assembly of females, uni- 
miy dressed suitable to the occasion, and interred with 
tiie greatest decency. No male person wag permitted to ac- 
company the funeral. 
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1773, August. — Married, at Kirkcudbright, the Rev. Mr. 
John Gillespie, minister of Kells, to lady Bograw, witfi a 
handsome fortune, tmd entirely suiUMe to the character rf a 
clergyman. 

August 28. — ^Died at Tain, in Rotshire, at the very ad- 
vanced af e of 103 years, Mrs. Mary Duff, spouse to a 
respectable burgher in that town. She was a decent, wellr 
behaved, honest woman, and retained her senses to the last 
His present reining majesty is the sixth king reiening on the 
throne of Britain since she was bom. She could say^ four 
years ago, " Arise, daughter, and go to thy daughter, for 

thy daughter's daughter nas a son." 

♦ • • • ♦ ♦ • 

1774, April 4. — Died, Dr. Oliver Qoldsmith. Deserted is 
the Village; the Traveller hath laid him down to rest; the 
Craod Natiired Man is no more; he Stoops but to Conquer: the 
Vicar hath performed his sad office ; it is a mournful lesson, 
from which the Hermit may essay to meet the dread tyrant 
with more than Roman fortitude. 

May. — Died, at Hagley, in Worcestershire, my old ac- 
quaintance John Tice. He nad reached the extraorainary age 
of one hundred and twenty-five. His life was one of ease 
and comfort. The greatest misfortune (as he lately declared) 
which had ever befidlen him, was the death of his only friend 
lord Lyttleton. He took that loss so much to heart, that he 
never left his room after until his death. 



CURIOUS EPriAPHS. 

In St. MichaePs, Crooked Lane. 
Here lyeth, wrapt in clay. 



The body of William Wray ; 
I have no more to say. 

At Ockham, in Surrey, 1736. 

The Lord saw good, I was lopping off wood. 

And down fell from the tree ; 
I met with a check, and I broke my neck. 

And so death lopp'd off me. 

St. BennetX PauTs Wharf, London. 

Here lies one More, and no More than he : 
One More, and no More ! how can that be ? 
Why one More and no More may well lie here alone. 
But here lies one More, and that's More than one. 
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On a Gardener. 

Beneath this sod an honest gardener's laid. 
Who long was thought the tuUp of his trade ; 
A life of many years to him was known. 
But now he's withered like a rose o'erblown. 
Like a transplanted flow'r, be this his doom. 
Fading in this world, in the next to bloom. 

At Selbjf, in Yorkshire* 

Here lies the body of poor Frank Row, 
Parish clerk and grave-stone cutter. 

And this is writ to let you know. 

What Frank for others used to do. 

Is now for Frank done by another. 

On Dr. Walker, the Author of a Book on the '' latin and 

Engliih Particles J' 

Here lie Dr. Walker's particles. 

In the Cathedral of Uy. 

Yet a yerie little, and he that will come 

Shall come ; 
The Speritt and the Bride say 
. Come ! 
Let him that heareth say 

Come! 
Even so, come. Lord Jesu ! 
t Tyndal by birth 
VRSULA<Coxee by choice 

^Vpture in age and for comfort. 
This lady^ who died at the age of 77, was daughter of Dr. 
Tyndall, dean of Ely, and was called Ursula. She married at 
twenty, a person of the name of Coxee ; became a widow at 
forty-two ; and thirty-five years afterwards, married a youth, 
called Upture, for comfort, within two months of her death. 

In Winbome Churchyard, on one John Penny. 

Here honest John, who ofb the turf had pac'd. 

And stopped his mother earth, in earth is plac'd ; 

Nor all Uie skill of John himself could save 

From being stopp'd within an earthly grave. 

A friend to sport, himself of sporting fame, 

John died as ne had liv'd, with heart of game : 

Nor did he yield, until his mortal breath 

Was hard run down by that grim sportsman — Death. 

Reader, if cash thou art in want of any. 

Dig four feet deep, and thou wilt find— a Penny. 
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In Norwich Cathedral. 

Here lies the body of honest Tom Page, 
Who died in the 33* year of his age. 

In Calstock Church-yard, Cornwall. 

Twas by a fall I caught my death ; 
No man can tell his time or breath ; 
I might have died as soon as then. 
If I had had physician men. 

In Swansea Church-yard. 

The body, underneath this stone is. 
Of my late husband Jacob Jonas, 
Who when alive, was an Adonis, 

Ah ! well-a-day ! 

O death ! thou spoiler of fair faces. 
Why took'st thou him from my embraces ? 
How could'stthou mar so many graces? 

Say, tyrant, say. 

At Northallerton. 

Hicjacet Walter Gun, 

Some time landlord of the Sun: 

Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

He drank hard upon Friday, 
That bein^ a hign day. 

Then took to his bed, and died upon Sunday. 

On Mr. Turner, a great Usurer, who died in the Year 1648. 

Turner, the miser, is deprived of breath. 
And turned into another world by death ; 
Twas a good turn for some that 'twas in dearth ; 
He lov'd the world, and so did turn to earth : 
His wealth his heirs had, the worms a feast. 
For Adam's forfeit. Death had interest. 

MS. in British Maseum. 

In the Church-yard of Hythe. 

His net old fisher George long drew. 

Shoals upon shoals he caught. 
Till Death came hauling for his due. 

And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shapes ; 

In vain it is to firet ; 
Nor fish or fisherman escapes 

Death's all-enclosing net. 
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In the Churchward of Affif^ton, in Devondiire, on a Person of 
the Name of Stone, who lived to the Age of 120 Years. 

Grand Salem's curse shall never light on thee ; 
For here a stone upon a Stone I see. 

In the old Church of All Saints, in Newcastle. 

Here lies poor Wallace, 

The prince of good fellows. 
Clerk of AUhallows, 

And maker of bellows. 
He bellows did make 'till the day of his death ; 
But he that made bellows could never make breath. 

On Richard Preston, many Years Sexton of Darlington, in the 

County of Durham. 

Sub hoc lapide 

Deposit® sunt exuvia) 

RicARDi Preston, 

Eheu ! nimis verum 

Quemvis admittere jocum : 

Sepulchrorum incolae ! 

Lachrjrmis aliorum despascentes, 

Parcite, ah ! parcite, grati 

Nee hujus leves devorare reliquias 

Qui totidem graves 

Faucibus obtulerit vestris 

Libera manii A. D. 1766. 

Free Translation. 

Under this marble are depos'd 

Poor Preston's sad remains. 
Alas ! too true for light-rob'd jest 

To sing in playtui strains. 

Ye dread possessors of the grave. 

Who feed on others' woe. 
Abstain from Richard's small remains 

And grateful pity shew. 

For many a weighty corpse he gave 

To you with liberal hand ; 
Then sure his little body may 

Some small respect command. 
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Li the Church-yard of Wesiminsian, in Suaex. 

I. 
Farewell^ poor world ! I mast be gone; 

This IS no place for me : 
I'll take my staff, an' travell on, 

Hopinge a better world to see. 

II. 
The bitter cup, that Death gave me. 
Is passing round to come to thee. 

In Eastty Church, Kent, on a young Lady who died in Childrbei* 

How dear the purchase ! how severe the cost ! 
The fruit was sav'd, the parent tree was lost ! 
This monumental shrine, these plaintive lavs. 
This last sad gift a weeping husband pays I 
Not that thy praises, virtuous fair, require 
The breathing marble, or the vocal lyre ; 
But as a smaB, a first return for love. 
Tender, unfeign'd, and ratify'd above. 



BOOK DESTROYERS. 



The library preserved in the temple of Jerusalem, more 
estimable for its intrinsic value than the number of volumes it 
contained, was burned by order of Antiochus, as is mentioned 
in the first book of Maccabeus, chap. 1. 

The famous Sibylline books of Rome were consumed 
at the burning of the capitol during Sylla's dictatorship. 
The new Sibylline books, which succeeded them, were burnt 
by command of Stilicho, A. D. 406 or 407. 

Every reader knows the fate of the celebrated library of 
Alexandna. 

About 1508, Cardinal Ximenes, wishing to convert the 
Mahometans to the Christian faith, assembled more than three 
thousand in a spacious square, and made them be baptised : 
then he caused all the Mahometan books which he could 
sweep together, by whatever author, and on whatever subject, 
to be thrown into the flames. Upwards of 5000 volumes, 
with all their binding and ornaments, were accordingly burned. 

In 1510, Maximilian I. emperor of Germany, published an 
edict, that all Hebrew books, except the Bible, should be 
burned, as containing blasphemy, magic, and other things 
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equally dangrerous. A celebrated man of learmng, John 
Beuchlin, being consulted upon this point, pled for the pre- 
aeiration of certain parts of them, which he conceived to be 
innocent; and this opinion he defended against an attack 
made upon it in a work called the ** Ocular Anrror." This pub- 
lication was condemned by the doctors of theology, botn at 
Cologne and Paris, who not only censured it, but endeavoured 
to make the author share the fate of the books which he had 
attempted to defend. He was protected, however, by the 
emperor. 

The Runic books are said to have been committed to the 
flames by order of Olaus, king of Sweden, at the beginning of 
the eleventh century. This anecdote has been found by Eric 
Schroderus in an ancient manuscript seen by him in 1637. It is 
there said, that Olaus, ascribing to the Runic language the 
difficulty which the Christian relieion found in being introduced 
into his states, assembled, in 1001, all the great men in his 
kingdom. In this assembly it was determined, that the Roman 
characters should be substituted for the Runic, and that all 
books relating to idolatry should be burned. Unfortunately, 
the greater part of those which contained the history and the 
antiquities of the nation were sacrificed at the same time. It 
is presumed, that the works of Jorunderus, Gissurus, of Schu- 
lemontanus, and of Alterus Magnus, then perished. 

A little before the middle of the sixteenth century, CharlesV. 
made a decree, by which he proscribed all heretical books, and 
prohibited his subjects, under pain of death, from reading the 
works of Luther and other heretics. Soon after, both the books 
and persons of the protestants were proscribed, in the most 
barbarous manner, by Mary, queen of JBngland. An edict was 
then published, that whoever should possess these books, and 
should not bum them instantly, without reading, or shewing 
them to any one, should, be accounted a rebel, and executed 
on the spot, according to martial law. 

Gregory the Great is accused of having caused the books 
of a great many Pasan authors to be burned in the sixth 
century ; but it is a cnarge which rests on a slender founda- 
tion, and has been much contested. 



LOYAL ADDRESSES.— LIFE AND FORTUNE MEN. 

Never were the court gazettes fuller of loyal addresses 
than at the period immediately preceding the great revolution 
of 1688. 

About a month before the prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay, the lord mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, &c. of the city of 
London, sent an adoress to the bigotted James, in which are 
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these words : — ** We beg leave to assure your migesty, tliat we 
shall^ with all duty and fakkfulntu, cheerfuUy and readily, to 
the utmost hazard of our Uve$ and forhmts^ discharge the trust 
reposed in us by your majesty, according to the avowed prin- 
ciples of the church of England, in defence of your majesty 
and the established government." 

The lieutenancy of London followed in the same strain : 
'' We must confess our lives and fortunes are but a mean sa- 
crifice to such transcendent goodness ; but we do assure your 
majesty of our cheerful offering of both against all your ma- 
jesty's enemies, who shall disturb your peace vpon an^frttemx 
whatever,^* 

The justices of peace for the county of Cumberland 
said— r*' The unexpected news of the intended invasion of 
the Dutch fills us with horror and amazement, that any nation 
should be so transcendently wicked as graundlessly to interrupt 
the peace and happiness we have enjoyed; therefore, we 
highly think it our duty, chiefly at this juncture, to offer our 
lives and fortunes to your majesty's service, not doubting but 
a happy success will attend ^our majesty's arms. And if your 
majesty shall think fit to display your royal standard, which 
we heartily wish and hope you'll never have occasion to do, 
we faithfully do promise to repair to it with our persons and 
interest," 

The privy-council of Scotland express themselves thus : 
" We shall on this, as on all other occasions, shew all pos- 
sible alacrity and diligence in obeying your majesty's com- 
mands, and be ready to expose our lives and fortunes in the 
defence of your sacred majesty, your royal consort, his royal 
highness the prince of Scotland, 8cc." 

The lords spiritual and temporal of Scotland conclude 
thus : " Not doubting that God will still preserve and deliver 
you, by giving you the hearts of your subjects, and the neclcs (f 
your enemies." 

To the like effect, there were addresses from Portsmouth, 
'Carlisle, Exeter, &c. Nay, so fond was James of this sort of 
support to his government, that he was content to receive an 
address from the company of cooks, in which they applaud 
his *' Declaration of Indulgence" to the skies ; declaring that 
it " resembled the Almighty's manna, which suited every man's 
palate, and that men's different gustos mieht as well be forced 
as their different apprehensions about religion." 

Of the value of all such addresses, James had soon very 
fatal experience ; and kin^s may learn from his fate, not to 
mistake, for the voice of tne people, the unmeaning protesta- 
tions of an abandoned and prostituted few ; 

*' Who, mingling in tbe sordid, senrile train. 
Address alike, if George or Charley reign.** 
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ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 
A FABLE. 

Repulsion to Attraction cry'd — 
" Why do you draw me thus aside V 
Attraction answered in a crack — 
"If I pull this way, you pull back : 
We're both endued with equal might. 
To keep the equilibrium right. 
Should you. Repulsion, pu^ too hard. 
The universe would soon be marr'd ; 
And I to quit my destin'd law. 
Should soon the world to ruin draw ; 
Then ne'er to join in friendship chafe, 
Tis opposition keeps us safe." 

Thus, in a nation, parties view 

Some tftts, and others that joursne. 

The quarrel has a good eitect. 

For if those cheat us, these detect ; 

But should they leases of friendship strike. 

Why then they'd all be rogues alike ! 



THE president OF THE ROSY-CROSS. 

Extract of a Letter from London , dated 'November 20, 1626. 

** There is a stranger hath been these two years in London, 
and some say is the same who, as hath been heretofore re- 
ported, told the prince Palatine, at the beginning of his elec- 
tion to the crown of Bohemia, of all the misfortunes and 
calamities which had befallen him since that time; and, 
nevertheless, advised him to accept it. Whosoever he be, he 
yesterday sent a letter to our king, by David Ramsey, of the 
clock, a copy whereof we took from the original immediately 
after he had been with the king. He gave Mr. Ramsey farther 
instructions, as to tell his majesty, that if he pleased to grant 
him allowance, he would send this next Sunday, and impart 
many things unto his majesty of moment and secrecy ; and 
that he would perform it by the mouth of a youn^ child, 
whom he had already anointed : and such like. I teU it you 
for news ; but for my part, I have but a small faith in the 
business, supposing it is either some fantastical folly, or, if 
more, that it will tend to imposture. 
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Letter from Mr. Mead to Sir M. Sttdemlk. 

Christ CoUege, Nov. 26, 1626. 

Sir, 

I received from Mr. Pory, last night, a piece 
of news, whereof some was wondrous Strang, (if it profe 
true,) and I suppose he wrote a day before his time, tluU he 
might be the first relater, as he was. I will transcribe his 
whole letter, judge, as you shall see reason, when you come 
at it. 

[Mr. Pory's letter is dated " London, November 23," and the 

part referred to is as follows :] 

But the sweetest news, like March-pane, I keep for the 
banquet. Now the French ambassador is departed, a certain 
heteroclite ambassador is coming upon the stage, a. youth he 
is, I hear, with never a hair on his face ; and the principal 
by whom he is sent, and whom he is to represent, lies con- 
cealed in this town, and (in one word to solve this riddle) it 
the president of the *' Society of the Rosy-Cross," whose said 
ambassador, on Sunday afternoon, hath appointed to come to 
the court with thirteen coaches. The profilers he is to make 
his majesty are no small ones, to wit — ^if his maiesty will 
follow his advice, he will presently put three millions, viz. 
thirty hundred thousand pounds into his coffers, and will 
teacn him the way how to suppress the Pope ; how to bring 
the catholic king on his knees ; how to advance his own re- 
ligion all over Christendom; and, lastly, how to convert Turks 
and Jews to Christianity; than which you can desire no 
more in this world. 

Thus he ; and promises me a letter this ni^ht. What 
think you ? for I know not. Is it a game or a verity ? 

Mr. Pory to Mr. Mead. 

London, Sunday, November 26, 1626. 

The yotmg ambassador of our president of the '* Society 
of the Rosy-Cross" did not appear this afternoon at Whitehall; 
but they say he profFereth his three millions to be paid in 
May next. We all fear he will prove but a mountebank, and 
his project a second part of England^ s Joy. He sent a letter 
unto the king, the copy whereoi is this : 
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" Ghrioso et dekcto Filio Dei, et nastro Domino Carole, Im* 
peratori Britannico quindecim Regnorum Regi : 

" Origines 

" Indicatur Msce prasentibus regia tu4t majest€Ue proditionem 
sumniam adversus tuam et meam personam i me detectam esse. 
Ideoque velim mihi dari tres satellites regios, qui comprehenses prodi- 
tores ad turrim deducant. 

" M. Philippus." 

His name, they say, is Philippus Ishbertus; and his 
ambassador's or messenger's name (which is but a youth) 
Origines. 

Mr. Mead to Sir, M. Stuteville. 

Christ's College, December 2, 1626. 
"For the Rosy-Cross president, you shall see his ambas- 
sador appeared not at the time appomted by the inclosed of 
Mr. Pory, dated on Sunday afternoon. It seems his majesty 
would not give him audience. You shall see here his letter to 
the king; me contents, methinks, argue it comes from some one 
whose brains croak. It is said here, that the king should say, 
if he could tell where to find him, unless he made good, pre- 
sently, his proffer of gold, he would hang him at the court 
gates ; whereby, it seems, he is latent and undiscovered, and 
means so to be. But to use a child for his minister and mes- 
senger, whose innocency and age might secure hi^^ from such 
usaee as himself, the principal, was likely to find ! Some 
think it is somebody whose brains are crack't ; others, a plot 
to have got access unto the king, in private, for discovery of 
some matter against the duke ;* others, otherwise, as tneir 
fancies lead them." 



DEATH OF henry PRINCE OP WALES. 

The death of Henry Prince of Wales, the son of James 
the First, and that of the princess Charlotte, bear a striking 
resemblance. The melancholy and premature death of both 
disappointed the fondest hopes of the people, and diffused an 
universal grief throughout the nation. Both awakened " the 
voice of song," not from the hireling lips alone of court 
minstrels, but from the war-tuned harps of the noblest and 
best of contemporary poets. The effusions on the latter sad 
event are too recent, and too well known to need enumeration ; 
those productions to which the death of Prince Henry gave rise, 
are not only more scattered, but less familiar to the public. 



* Of Buckingham. 
V 
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The Scottish mtise, in both instances, was yery forward to 
bedew the grave of her favourite with the- tears of poetij— 
particularly in the case of Prinee Henry. Sir WiUiam 
Alexander's " Elegie/' Druminond's '' Tears for the Death of 
Meelides/' and Maxwell's " laudable life/' with a multitude 
of other pieces, are well known. Among the re6t» appeared a 
little tract, containing a selection of the smaller pieces circu- 
lated on the occasion, which, from its extreme variely, has 
almost entirely escaped the notice of bibliographers. 

The tract bears the title of " Mausoleum, or the Choicest 
Flowers of the Epitaphs written on the death of the nevefi^too- 
much-lamented rrince Henrie/' It was printed in Edinbur^, 
in 1613, in quarto, and contains only four leaves. The first 
and second pieces in this collection are by Walter Quin, who 
was servant to the Prince ; the second is in Latin ; but the first 
is in English, as follows : — 

" Loe ! here intomb'd a peerless prince doth lie. 

In flower and strength of ace surprys'd by death. 
On whom, while he on earth drew vitall bre^. 

The hope of many kingdoms did relie ; 

Not without cause ; for heaven most liberally 

To him all princely virtues did bequeath. 

Which to tne worthiest princes here beneath. 
Before had bene alloted severally. 

But when the world of all his virtues rare 
The wished fruit to gather did expect. 
And that he should such glorious works efifect. 

As with the worthiest Fame might him compare. 
Untimely death then from us did him take. 
Our loss and grief. Heaven's gaine and joy to make." 

Walter Quin. 

The three next are by Drummond, of Hawthomden, and 
are printed in his works. Then follow four others, si^ed 
Ignoto ; the signature usually affixed to the poems of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It is known that Prince Henry was much 
attached to Ualeieh, and observed of his cruel imprisonment, 
*' Sure no king, but my father, would keep such a bird in a 
cage." It is therefore more than probable, tnat these efifusions 
were the production of this ill-fated but illustrious man. The 
following are copies of three of these pieces:— 

" Faire Britamf^s prince in th* April of his jeares. 

The Heaven (enamour'd with his spnnging grace) 
Reft to her selfe, for to enrich the spheares. 
And shine next Cynthia in the starrie chase. 
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And well he might enjoy so high a place; 

For frowning Neptune* s liquid neld of feares. 
And this poore mote of dust that all up-beares. 

To his great mind seemed too small a space : 
Yet it his course doth keep ; (dear pledge) ov'r which 

Affection's flammes huge Pyranddes doth raise. 
All graven with golden letters of his praise. 

But ah ! deprived of a gemme so riche I 
Great Britaine now but great to all appeares 
In her great losse» and Uceam of tears. 

Ignoto. 



€€ 



Cio ch' il Pian^ta che distingue L'hore 
AUuma e cin^e e ci6 ch il gran Mar laua, 
Tutto quel 6 la sepottura cava, 
Del magnanimo Arrigo, ricco d'Honore.'' 

Ignoto. 

" Why, pilgrime, doest thou stray 
By Asul's floods renown'd ? 
Or wher great atlas crown'd 

With clouds, him reaches 'bove Heaven's milkie way? 
, Strange wonders to behold : 
By his streams if thou'l but daigne to stay. 
One thou shalt finde surpassing all the told. 
For there's in little roome. 
The Prince of men, and Man of Princes tombe." 

Ignoto. 

The authors of the remaining pieces, that complete this 
small, but elegant collection, were writers well known. Two 
>f these may suffice. 

" Did he die young ? oh no, it could not be. 
For I know few that liv'd so long but he. 
Till Grod and all men lov'd him : then be bold. 
That man that liv's so long must needs be old." 

William Rowley. 



«< 



Two kingdomes strove for interest in one Prince, 
Heavens claim'd from them, and reft me hence : 
Scoiimde my cradle, England hath my herse. 
The Heaven's my soule, my vertues live in verse." 

Robert Allyne. 



Y 2 
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DIMINISHING THE COIN. 

May 10, 1774. — ^The House of Commons went this day 
into a committee on the present state of the gold coin. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose gviaence was corroborated by seyenl 
other respectable witnesses, gave the house a ▼erjr enter- 
taining account of all the persons who had been conTicted of 
clipping, coining, filing, or otherwise diminishing the coin of 
the kingdom. He was particularly severe on Yorkshire, 
where he said he had been down, and seen many guineas 
which had been reduced 5s. 3d,, some 6s. 4d., but the general 
run was from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each ; that almost every wool- 
comber, in the north, kept a file for the purpose ; that they 
were at no loss to sell tneir filings, for there were several 

f private mints that would coin them a ^inea, or half a guinea, 
or a shilling. He said he had enqmred into the nature of 
these private mints, and found they were so private^ that it 
was almost impossible for any person to find them out in their 
unlawful proceeding ; for their houses were so situated, that 
they could distinguish a person half a mile before he reached 
their house. The principal master belonging to these mints 
(who was their sovereign^ and, in order to give him a pre- 
eminence, was called king David) had been detected, and 
hung ; but the practice still went on to a great extent. It 
was common, he said, in the north, to give twenty shillings 
for the use of twenty guineas for two hours ; or they would 
give you two shillings for the use of two guineas for half an 
hour! 

The coin having, since that period, been made current 
by weight as well as by tale, the temptation to such frauds 
has been removed ; and if they now take place, it can only be 
to a very inconsiderable extent. 



LOTTERIES IN ENGLAND. 



The first English Lottery I have met with, was drawn 
A. D. 1569. It consisted of forty thousand lots, at ten shil- 
lings each lot. The prizes were plate ; and the profits were 
to go towards repairing the havens of this kingdom. It was 
drawn (as Maitland firom Stow informs us, vol. 1, p. 257) at 
the west door of St. Paul's cathedral. The drawing began on 
the W^ of January, 1569, and continued, incessantly, day 
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and nighty until the 6^^* of May following. At this time there 
were only three lottery-offices in London. The proposals for 
this lottery were published in the years 1567 and 1568. It 
was, at first, intended to have been drawn at the house of 
Mr. Dericke, her majesty's servant, (i. e. her jeweller,) but 
was afterwards drawn as above-mentioned. 

Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Society of Antiquaries, in 
1748, a copy of the preceding lottery scheme, and it is thus 
entitled — " A proposal for a very rich lottery, general without 
any blankes ; containing a great number of good prizes, as 
well of ready money as of plate, and certain sorts of mer- 
chandizes, having been valued and prised by the command- 
ment of the queene's most excellent majestye's order, to the 
intent that such conunodities as may chance to arise thereof, 
after the charges borne, may be converted towards the repara- 
tion of the havens, and strength of the realme, and towards 
8uch other furUier good works. The number of lots shall 
be forty thousand, and no more: and every lott shall be 
the Bumme of tenne shillings sterling only, and no more. 
To be filled by the Feast of St. Bartholomew. The shew of 
prizes are to be seen in Cheanside, at the sign of the Queene's 
Armes, at the house of Mr. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the 
queene. Printed by Henry Bynneman, 1567." 

In 1612, Kine James, for the special encouragement of 
the plantation orEnglish colonies in Virginia, granted a 
lottery to be held at the west end of St. Paurs. One Thomas 
Sharplys, a tailor, of London, had the chief prize, amounting 
to four thousand crowns in " faire plate." 

In the rei}^ of queen Anne, it was thought necessary to 
suppress lotteries as nuisances to the public. 

In the reign of George I. it was found expedient to 
revive them, as nelps to government in bribing the representa- 
tives of the people to vote away the rights and property of 
their constituents : — 

" To nuae a new fund to pay placemen their wages." 

• 

In the reign of George III. they were still continued ; no 
longer, certainly, for purposes of bribery, but for a purpose 
equally flagitious, t£at of supporting a Christian government 
by means of the worst vices tnat can possibly afflict a com- 
munity. 
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EPlORiUfS. 

Expedition exempt^ied. 
Asham'd of loo8e» inglorious ease,'' 



€i 



Cries Tom, ** 111 tempt the dangerous seas ; 
And on Valencia's plains lay low» 
With yengeAil ann» the miscreant foe." 
At twelve* the wond'rine gnests discoTer 
The gallant man's already ha^ seat aoer ? 



On a very short Lady, aceuaedrf 

" She's vastly proud/' I've heard you cry ; 

But you must be in fun; 
For does she not (in truth reply) 

hook up to every one ? 

The Opimaiwe. 

Tom his own genius sees — ^how just his pride ! 
Since he sees more than all the world beside. 

A Hint to Gameden. 

Accept this advice* you who sit down to play* 
The best throw of the dice is to throw them away. 

On a Parson, who fell asleep at a Party. 

Still let him sleep— Hstill let us talk* my friends ; 
When next he preaches we'll have full amends. 

Spithead. . 

Our Prince has chosen well the coast 
His royal yacht should steer to ; 

Tis fit that he, who rules the roast,* 
Spithead should anchor near to. 

On the Marriage of a Lady to a Gentleman of the name of Gee. 

m 

Sure* madam* by your choice* a taste we see ; 

What's good or great* or grand without a G ? 

A godly slow must sure on G depend* 

Or oddly low our righteous thoughts must end : 

The want of G all gratitude effaces* 

And* without G* the Graces would run races. 
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IVoman^s Mind. 



Imitatioo of Seneca^^** Vento quid ksyius, SlcS 

What can be lighter than a breath ? 
The yiyid flash that's wuhtM with death. 
Than this auffht lifter Can you name ? 
That oft illusive phantom-— Fame. 
This sore's the lightest you can find ? 
Not so ;— there's yet a toonum's mind. 
Pray what is lighter than this last ? 
A .truce, my fnend,-— you have me fast. 

On Matrinuny. 

Dick prais'd his friend, who'd chang'd his state. 
And tied himself for life to Kate, 

So oft his toast o'er wine : 
" Wedlock's the end of life," Dick cry'd ; 
Too true, alas!" quoth Tom, and sigh'd, — 
" 'Twill be the end of mine !" 



Oh an 



4t 



» 



** By the powers !" said a foplinc at lady B.'s ball, 
** 111 dance with the fiiirest, or riT dance not at all !" 
" Suppose," quoth my lady, *' the fair should dispense 
With the devoirs of all but men of hon'r and sense ?" 
''Well, supposing thev should-— pi-ay, madam, what then? 
''Why then, ^011, sir, for one, would ne'er dance again." 



On a Curate. 

A vicar, o'erburthen'd with years and with wealth. 

Commanded his curate to pray for his health ; 

Who pray'd for*t so drily, that many folks said, 

" Mr. Curate had rather th' old boy were dead." 

" Oh, no !" he replied ; *' a fake motive you're gpnng ; 

For his death I've ne'er pray'd, though oft for his living!" 
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VERSES FOUND WRITTEN ON A PANE OF GLASS IN THE QUAKER 

MEETING HOUSE AT EDINBURGH. 

Approach this place ; with reyerence come; 

Serve God, although each tongue be dumb. 

Experience that mysterious art 

To feel His presence at thy heart; 

And hear His whispers, soft and kind. 

In holy silence of the mind : 

Then rest thy thouehts, nor let them roam 

In quest of joys — wt heaven's at home ; 

And feel the beams of purest love 

An emblem of the bliss above. 

O may each soul with power extend 

Beyond where time and nature end ; 

And reach those heights, that bless'd abode; 

And meet the kindest smiles of God ! 



A LEAF FROM PARTRIDGE'S DIARY. 

Dean Swift, it is well known, was a sad thorn in the 
side of poor Partridge, the almanack maker ; whose death he 
had announced, and which he positively maintained, notwith- 
standing all the ephemerist's*protestations to the contrary. It 
is probable, however, that Partridge might have given the 
first provocation. In a MS. in the British Museum, which 
belonged to Partridge, among other historical notes in the 
margin of the Ephemeris, is the following memorandum : 

"October 12. — At the end of this month, the villains 
made a band-box plot to blow up Robin and his family with 
a couple of ink-horns ; and that rogue Swift was at the 
opening of the band-box, and the discovery of the plot." 

Swift was certainly no favourite with Partridge ; for, in 
a " List of Jure Divino Villains," in the same manuscript, he 
thus gibbets him : " Swift, a bog-trotter, and a very rogue." 
The following extracts are also from this diary, which is en- 
tirely in the hand-writing of Partridge : 

" Sir Robert Walpolc—J^m. 17, 1712. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole censured in Parliament, and committed to the Tower; 
whither he went, on the 19^**, in the morning. He had foul 
play in the house. 

** Monsters. — The vast numbers of monstrous wolves in 
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France, and the whale in England, shews that nature is big 
with something to be delivered of. 

*' Pl»t8. — ^A pla^y plot discovered at Windsor against 
her life ; and Mr. Watson, the queen's gardener, turned out 
of his place. These are rare rogues at making of plbts. The 
truth is, the queen's gardener was a Whig, and they thought to 
thrust him into a plot. Nov. 1712. 

" Taxes. — ^There were almost seven millions of money 
raised for 1712; and yet nobody paid at home or abroad, not 
so much as the two servants. • Oh, brave R. ! Thirteen mil- 
lions raised for 1711 and 1712.*' 



PUNNING MOTTOS. 



Ne vile Fano — " Disgrace not the altar.** Motto of 
the Fanes, earls of Westmoreland. 

Templa quam delecta ! — " Temples how beloved ! Motto 
of the late earl Temple. 

Ne vile velis— " Form no mean wish." The Nevilles, 
lords of Abergavenny, 

Ver non semper viret — ** The spring is not always 
green.*' Lord Vernon. 

Vero nihil verius — " Nothing is truer than truth.*' Lord 
Vere. 

Cavendo tutus — ** Secure by caution." The Caven- 
dishes, dukes of Devonshire. 

Bonne et bell assez*— '' Good and handsome enough." 
Bellasyse, earl of Fauconberg 

Me frangas non flectas. — " You may break, but cannot 
bend me.'* House of STAFFord. 



UNES, 
Wriittn m m Blank Lea/ofPrior*s Poems. 

Matthew Prior, to me, 'tis excessively plain. 
Deserves to be reckon*d the British Fontaine; 
And Mr. Fontaine can never go higher 
Than to be admir'd as the French Matthew Prior. 

Thus, when Elizabeth desir*d. 

That Melvill would acknowledge fairly. 
Whether herself he most admired. 

Or his own sov'reign, lady Mary ? 

The puzzled knight his answer thus express'd : 
" In ner own country, each is handsomest." 
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A BCACARONIC. 

jBy Tom Dishmgton, sometime Clerk of 



UomSero aiviiim nimbot AqvUone meatep 
Sic tonuit Thoma Dishingtomus ore rotimdo. 



Saccum cum sugaro^ cum dnunmibus in a elasseo. 
In hoc veirece, est melius quam pipe o' tobacco. 
iBlli cum bikero, cum pyibus out o the ocmo. 
Cum pisce^ Crelli nominate vulgo caponem 
Quid melius, si sit ter unctus butyro ? 
Virides et beefum, cum nose-nippante sinapi ; 
O quam gustabunt ad Maria Mor^s fyr-sydum ! 
Sin erimus drunki, Dtelcare! aras dat medicinum 
** Qui bibit ex lastis ex firstibus incipit ille." 



SUPPRESSED BIBLES. 



1638. — ^An English Bible, in folio, printed at Paris, un- 
finished. 

1542.— Dutch Bible by Jacob Van LeisveU. The sixth 
and best edition given by Leisvelt, and famous as being the 
cause of this printer beine beheaded. 

1566. — French Bible by Rene Benoist, Paris, 1566, folio, 
3 vols, completed. 

1622. — Swedish Bible, printed at Lubeck, in 4to., very 
defective. 

1666. — ^A German Bible, printed at Helmstedt, in part 
only, 4to. 

1671. — A French Bible, by MaroUes, in folio, containing 
only the books of Genesis, Exodus, and the first twenty-three 
chapters of Leviticus. 



EPILOGUE TO A CONDEMNED PLAY. 

On Saturday, 20^** February, 1779, a new farce, entitled 
" Jehu," was attempted to be performed at Drury Lane 
theatre ; but it was received by the audience with such marks 
of disapprobation, that, in the middle of the second act, the 
curtain was dropped. However, the audience seemed un- 
willing to depart ; some calling out for the piece to go on, 
and others for the appearance of the manager. At length, 
Mr. King came in front of the curtain, and to the no small 
surprise and amazement of the audience, delivered the fol- 
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lowing poetical address or epilogue, so very apposite to the 
fate of the farce, that it was ihe general conviction it had 
been written in the anticipation (a rare thing indeed) that 
the piece could not succeed. Whatever may have been the 
merits of " Jehu/* his epitaph, (as we may fitly term tiiis 
address) is well entitled to preservation for its point and cle- 
verness ; nor will it lessen its claims to originali^ for the 
reader to know that it was prepared before-hand by the author 
of the farce himself.* 

(To the Gallery.) 

Here's " Lonff-trotting Tom," here's " Finger the Reins," 
And tip all tne go^by from London to Staines. 
I say, now d^e relish my foul weather rug. 
My wig too, is that all tight, clever, and snug ? 

(To the PU.) 

This is coarse kind of humour for you to connive at. 

And youll wonder, no doubt, what the d — ^1 1 drive at. 

To be brief, 'tis at this — when an authoriing dreams 

Of Pamassus's mount, and Pierian streams. 

He in metaphor utters his joys and his hopes. 

Eats, drinks, coughs, and sneers, in figures and tropes. 

In this style, our oard with his comedy came, 

(For farce is a term modem authors disclaim) ; 

Tis true that Miss Farce is dame Comedy's child ; 

But renounced bj mamma as too skittish and wild ; 

Much given to giggling, and hoydenish airs. 

While she's always a-crving, or saying her prayers. 

Why she whines thus of late, many things have been said ; 

Some pretend 'tis because wit and humour are dead. 

Be that as it may, says the bard — '* Mr. King, 

My diligence here is a slight little thing ; 

But slieht as it is, perchance it may thrive, 

Ck>uld I get such a coachman as you are to drive." 

First, said I, let me ask if your tackle's all tight ? 

If your cattle have wind to run through a thinl night? 



M^^ * 



* U Is Mid by loiDe, who were piesent, to hire merited lest tererity than it 
met with. 

** The anthor has l^ept lumaelf concealed. As this farce satirized the fblJy of 
noblemen and gentlemen takioff upon tbemselTes the chancter and appearance of 
coachmen, and dedicating the <»let sCody of their lives to the drhring of carriages. 
It might bear rerivaL Hie character of *' Lord Jehu,** wluch was admirably sns- 
tained by Mr. King, was, at that time, thought personal ; hot this could not be an 
objection iu the present day." — Biograpkia Dramaiica, vol. ii. p. 343. 
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For we know but too well, 'tis confounded dull working. 
Where all must depend on our flogjging and jerking ; 
Besides, on the road, there is nothing that cheers 
Your tits, like a few jingling bells at their ears ; 

And the d ^1 a crotchet have you of a song 

To help either driver or cattle along. 

Tis with coachmen, as well as with authors, the way 

To whistle and sins, if they've little to say. 

These are tokens of old, ever known to portend 

That the wit on the jolumey draws near to an end. 

You young scribblers too, think you never can fail — 

Gee up ! off at once ! all the way on the nail ! 

While the critics lie by 'till you totter and reel. 

Then one of them sticks a d— — d spoke in your wheel. 

When over you go, 'tis in vain that you hollo 

To the patron of poets and coachmen — ^Apollo. 

Just as Cornish men flock round a wreck on the shore. 

In a trice you're surrounded by critics a score ; 

Who (while you are struggling in vain to get loose) 

Will pluck you as bare as a Lincolnshire goose. 

In that case, as you're whip for one stage I'll agree. 

But the d 1 may drive it a second for me. 



CHANGES OF MINISTRY. 



*' As through the field of politics we range. 
So every quidnunc wishes for a change ; 
Nay, party grumblers promise to agree. 
Would but the king once change — the ministry." 

Prologue to « The Spendthrift." 

On the 21** of December, 1778. lord North and his family 
were at Covent Garden Theatre, when the farce of "The 
Spendthrift," just then brought out, formed part of the enter- 
tainment. When the prologue was speaking, at the passage 
above quoted, his lordship's son, a fine lad of about four- 
teen, pulled his father by the sleeve, and laughed immode- 
rately. The father too smiled ; and was observed to return 
the twitch, as Lee Lewes, who spoke the prologue, archly con- 
tinued : — 

" A month, perhaps, they might not much complain ; 
But then, grown old, thei/^awish it new again.' 
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THE SPECTATOR. 

The celebrated pastoral in No. 603 of the Spectator, be- 
ginning 

** My time, O ye Mases ! was happily spenty" 

was the production of Dr. Byrom, who, when he wrote it, was a 
student at Trinity College, Cambridge. The Phoebe that gave 
rise to this elegant composition, was Miss Johanna Bentley, 
daughter of the learned critic. Dr. Bentley. The sonnet 
however did not win her, for she was married to Dr. Dennison 
Cumberland, bishop of Killaloe, in Ireland, by whom she 
became the mother of Richard Cumberland, the dramatist. 



WINDOW GLEANINGS. 



Shenstone has furnished a quatrain, which is often 
inscribed on the windows of inns, by those who wish to flatter 
their host, and have not the genius to pay him an original 
compliment. 

" Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round. 

Where'er his stages may have been ; 
Must sigh to think he still has found 
The wannest welcome at an Inn." 

At an inn, at Taunton, in Somersetshire, where these lines 
were inscribed on the window, an equally experienced but 
less complaisant traveller added as follows : — 

** Whoe'er has travelled much about. 
Must very often sigh to think. 
That every man will bum you out. 
Unless you've plenty of the chink." 



A sighing lover, who had penned '* sonnets on his mistress's 
eyebrows/' to no purpose, thus gives vent to his wrongs in a few 
lines scrawled on the window of an inn, at Elsemere, in Shrop- 
shire. It need not be mentioned that the idea is from an 
ancient epigammatist.* 

'* Dust is lighter than a feather. 
The wind much lighter is than either ; 
But alas ! frail woman kind. 
Is far much lighter than the wind." 

• Sec « Woman's Mind," aitklc '< Epigrams," page 327. 
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Beneath these, in another hand, are the following lines >- 



'* Friend, you mistake the matter Quite ! 
How can you say that woman's lisht? 
Poor Comuo swears, throughout nis life. 
His heaviest plague has been a mfe/' 

Another lover has left a more chaste record of his passion 
on the shutter of a room, which some years a^ was occasion- 
ally occupied as a lodsine, at Enniskillen, m Ireland. How 
pathetically does he paint his sufferings in tiie following lines! 

** For many a wistful hour, to pity dear, 
A wanderer wove affection's vision here ; 
Kiss'd the memorial on his breast he wore. 
And looked, till tears would let him look no more. 
All that the heart at last might lean on — gone. 
Yet madly did he lan^sh — ^linger on — 
Spent sighs, to which no sympathy was ^ven. 
And pledg'd wild vows, unheard of all — ^m heaven. 
Went by the grave of love, nor owned despair, 
Tho' not one flower of hope bloomed palely there— 
Her eye — bright herald of a better mind- 
Unkind, or only to the trifler kind — 
That eye, for which his own in tears was dim, 
Glanc'd smiles on all, but would not smile on him, 
Whose heart alone, tho' broken to conceal. 
Could feel it's fire — too deeply — finely feel. 
In wayward thrall, thus many a day wan'd past. 
But freedom came — ^his spirit woke at last — 
Shook off the spell — ^marched — mingled with the brave. 
And sought a resting place in glory^s grave — 
Oh ! there, if laurel meed be haply wove. 
Mix one pale willow too for slighted love." 

A gentleman, who, in 1715, passed some time in prison, left 
the following memorial on the windows of his cell. On one 
pane of glass he wrote. 



'* That which the world miscals a gaol, 
A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail. 
And innocence my liberty. 

On another square he wrote, ** Mutare vel timere spemo," 
and on a third pane, " Sed victa Catoni." 

A few gentlemen, who stopped some time at an inn at 
Stockport, in 1634, left the tollowing record of the bad 
reception they had met iiith, on the window of the inn. 
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" Si mores cupias venustiores. 
Si lectum piacidum, dapes salubres. 
Si sumptum modicum, hospitem facetum, 
Ancillam nitidam, impigrum ministrum, 
Hucdiverte^ viator^ oolebis. 
O, domina dignas, form& et foetore ministras ! 
Stockporte, si cui sordida grata, cubet.'* 

Trandation. 

" If, traveller, good treatment be thy care, 
A comfortable bed, and wholesome fare, 
A modest bill, and a diverting host. 
Neat maid, and ready waiter, — quit this coast. 
If dirty doings please, at Stockport lie; 
The girls, O frowzy frights, here with their mistress vie !" 

A modem cynic, who had travelled much, but found 

** Hlf own best ooontiy ttUl at home," 

had no sooner landed at Falmouth, than he inscribed the fol- 
lowing record of his feelings, on the window of the inn. 

** I have seen the specious, vain Frenchman, the truckling 
Dutchman ; the tame Dane ; the sturdy, self-righting 
Swede ; the barbarous Russ ; the turbulent Pole ; the honest, 
dull German ; the pay-fighting Swiss ; the subtle splendid 
Italian ; the salacious lurk ; the sun-warming, lounging Maltese; 
the piratical Moor ; the proud, cruel Spamard ; the bigoted, 
base Portuguese, with their countries ; — and hail again ! old 
England, my native land. Reader, if English, ^otch, or 
Irish, rejoice in the freedom that is the felicity of thy native 
land, and maintain it sound to posterity. April 14, 1753." 
The writer was T. Hollis, esq. of Corscombe. 



EARL OF CHATHAM. 



No statesman was ever more decidedly popular, than the 
great earl of Chatham. When, as Mr. Pitt, he was secretary 
of state, the whole nation rung with his praises. Almost 
every ci^ in the kingdom, of any note, nresented him with its 
freedom, in gold boxes, of considerable value. During the 
whole of his administration, envy itself was ready to allow, 
that no man ever shewed less regard for his own personal 
interest, or laboured so little to advance the welfare of his 
family. His most virulent enemies, while they railed at what 
they called his ambition, never breathed a whisper against his 
integrity. Such was the lustre of his character, that it com- 
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pensated, in a pecuniary way, for what he relinquiflhed by die 
strictness of his probity, and private individuals testified ik&x 
admiration of his virtues in the most unequivocal manner. Sir 
William Pynsent, Bart, a gentleman of IsiH^ property, who 
had been Ion? an admirer of Mr. Pitt's public condact ; b«l 
who was neither allied to him in blood, nor connected with 
him by friendship, bequeathed his whole fortune to the "erett 
commonet," as Mr. Pitt was then called. The motive of the 
bequest, so honourable to Mr. Pitt, was particularly specified 
in the will of the testator, who seemed to slory in an opportunity 
of rewarding a man who had acted so aisinterested a part for 
his country. 

Such was the popularity of Mr. Pitt during his adminis- 
tration, and his retirement from office, until he was raised to 
the peerage, by the title of the earl of Chatham, and honoured 
with the office of lord privy seal, in July, 1766. No sooner 
was this made known, than the tide of popularity turned ; and 
a great portion of the artillery of the wit of the day was em- 
ployed either to ridicule or abuse him. The squibs that 
appeared on this occasion, were innumerable. Scarcely a maga- 
zine or a newspaper, for many months, was without some 
epigram or satire on the " late great commoner ;" and the press 
teemed with pamphlets, handbills, 8cc. on the same subject 
That they were alt illiberal, and most of them very unjust, the 
public conduct of the earl of Chatham fully proved, for he 
soon regained the public confidence, which he had certainly 
done nothing to foneit. Among the satirical efiusions to which 
we have alluded, the following possess the most point. They 
have been copied from a private collection made at the time. 

I. 

" London, July 30, 1766. 

" Yesterday expired in a a fit of desperate frenzy, the once 
blazine William Pynsent, esq. which name he lately assumed 
upon the succession to an estate, which was left him by mistake. 
He has for some time laboured under a complication of lust of 
power and pension, treachery, ingratitude, disappointment, 
revenge, and mis-economy. £ut it is thought the immediate 
cause of his death was, a fracture in his head, followed with a 
delirium, occasioned by a fall from a precipice, where he was 
scrambling for a higher title, and a pension. He was led to 
this rock by a northern guides* in whose conduct he placed 
more confidence than in the experienced afiection of a friend, 
whose prudence and virtue had often saved him. He will 
shortly be interred in the usual state, in the dormitory of his 

• Lord Rule. 
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political predecessors^ whose virtues he equalled^ and whose 
example ne has followed. All ranks of people are in deep 
consternation for an accident so fatal to the name o( patriotism ; 
this event bringing to their remembrance the like miserable 
end of another W. P.* of glorious memory; who broke his neck 
about twenty-five years ago, and was buried in the same grave. 
What is very remarkable, the deceased bespoke a shroud for 
himself, trimmed with ermine, of the same pattern used on a 
fonner occasion." 

II. 

" This is to give notice, that if any honest man will leave 
his friends, his family, and his connections, he will meet with 
very good encouragement at the great house, the Patriot's 
Head, in Bond Street. 

" N. B. No character is required, provided he ask no 
questions. If he can leave his feelings also behind him, so 
much the better, as they will not be wanted in his new 
situation/' 

III. 

" The Pitt, a first rate, being much damaged in the 
head in a late cruise on the coast of Scotland, is paid off, and 
laid up at Chatham, where she is to serve as a storeship. On 
examination, her timbers, which were supposed to have been 
true English heart of oak, turn out to be nothing more 
than mere scantlings of a rotten Scotch fir, brought up by the 
favourite, from Mount-Stewart, in Buteshire, and hewn by him 
into a proper form, at his dock-yard, near the Pay-office, in 
Westminster. 

" It is much feared also, since this unhappy discovery, 
that the timbers of the Britannia, another first rate, will be all 
found' to be unsound, and that most of the ships in the govern- 
ment's service will turn out to be composed of the same 
rotten materials.'' 

IV. 

" To be disposed of, considerably under prime cost, — 
The stock in trade of an eminent patriot, consisting of a large 
assortment of confident assertions, choice metaphors, flowery 
similes, bold invectives, pathetic lamentations, and specious 
promises, all little worse for wear. 

*' The reason of their being sold is, that the proprietor 
has retired, and has now no furtner occasion for them." 

v. 
" We are informed, that the cities of London, Bath, and 



• Alluding to WiUiam Piilteney, farl of Bath. 
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many other corporations in this kingdom, intend t 
from the heirs of a certain departed patriot, the reta 
gold boxes, in which they presented the freedoms of 
spective corporations to the said gentleman, befon 
deplorable decease." 

VI. 

" This day is sold, for the benefit of fais majesty'i 
the only true court elixir, or grand specific, for the ci 
gout. To he had of the noted high German doctor, E 
Pynsent, at his seat near Chatham. 

" Also, prepared by the same hand, the pillala i 
right royal bolus, double gilt, being an admirable n 
allpersons afflicted with a volubility of tongue, and of 
use, long since, in curing that feverish disorder of 
called patriotism. ^ 

" N. B. Both these remedies are marked with th 
own privy teai, and all others who pretend to sell th 
be counterfeits." 



" We hear, that a late great personage intends t 
an ' Essay oo the Art of Sinking into CoDtempt.' 
' Ode on the Pleasures of Unpopularity:.' " 



On a late Promotion. 

" Be-flatter'd and be-prais'd, the c 
Daub me no more ; — I will be BiUei6ed." 



Epigram on the Great Commoner being made Lord Pi 
and Earl of' Chatham. 

" Some folks still aver. 
After this mighty stir. 

That Pitt is become a new Bath ; 
Says my good lord of Chatham, 
By Jove, I'll have at 'em. 

And humble them ail in my wrath. 

" E'en let 'em complain. 
What they say ia in vain. 

Once more I have got in the tteerag 
I'll hug myself close. 
As snug as a mouse. 

With my penstOR, a place, and a peer 
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X. 

Several petitions have been lately presented to the E — 1 

^m, by the different clubs in London, such as punch 

cyder-cellar clubs, porter-house clubs, and small-beer 
prayings that he would make them acquainted with the 
r of Mr. Pitt's death, and what his motive was for 
ying himself; which, it is hoped, his lordship, from his 
ove to thp people, will comply with, as it will be a means 
renting many angry disputes, which must otherwise con- 
unongst the several members of those clubs, to the 
prejudice of civil society." 

he whole of the above jeux d' esprit, appeared within 
onth of Earl Chatham's elevation to the peerage. The 
ins epigram is of a later date, and was printed in the 
1 Chroidck for March 1, 1770. In order to understand 
int, it is necessary to state now, what then was suffi- 
r known, — that Earl Chatham was much tormented with 
ut ; and that his brother-in-law. Earl Temple, on account 
awkward appearance, obtained the name of Gawkie. 

XI. 

Epigram on Earls Temple and Chatham. 

•ays Gouty to Gawkie, pray what do you mean? 
ays Gawkie to Gouty — to mob king and queen : 
ays Grawkie to Gouty, pray what's your intention ? 
ays Gouty to Gawkie — ^to double my pension." 



BACCHANALIAN ODE. 



n by Walter de Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, the Anacreon 

of the Eleventh Century. 

X. 

Mihi est propositum in tabemum mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 
Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori 
" Deus sit propitius huic potatori !" 

II. 

Poculis accenditur animi lucema. 
Cor imbutum nectare volat ad supema ; 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in tabema, 
Quam quod aqua miscuit ProBBulis pincema. 

z 2 
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III. 

Suum cuique proprium dat natura munua, 
~ o nunquam potui scribere jejunus, 

e jejunum vincere posset puer unus ; 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funos. 

IV. 

Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo, 
Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo ; 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post calices Setcile preeibo. 

V. 

Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetic^ datur. 
Nisi cum nierit, venter bene satur ; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur. 
In me Phoebus irruit, ac miranda fatur. 

Free Trandatum. 

I. 

Let me die at the vintner's^ I pray ; 

And die not 'till drunk up's die bowl ; 
The worst that of me they can say^ 

Is, " Alas ! for his tippling soul.'' 

II. 

'Tis by wine that the soul is enlightened ; 

By wine it is lifted on hi?h ; 
And tenfold its pleasures are heightened 

When no surly cynic is nigh. 

III. 

Each man his way ; give me but mine. 
And that is, to eat, drink and jest ; 

Write I ne'er could, while lacking good wine. 
But merry, Fll rhyme with the best. 

IV. 

Choice be my wine, else poor are my strains. 
Not worth, were it weaker, a groat ; 

As long, then, as fancy there reigns. 
Let no one call Mapes a sot. 

V. 

Not prophecy's self could inspire me. 
Till once my poor belly's well lin'd ; 

When Ceres and Bacchus once fire me. 
Kind Phcebus stays seldom behind. 



! 
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THE TEMPLE. 

On the Two Figures of a Horse and a Lamb, over the Inner 

Tempk Gate. 

As bythe Templar's holds you go. 
The horse and lamb, display d 

In emblematic figures, shew 
The merits of their trade. 

That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession. 

The lamb sets forth their innocence. 
The horse their expedition. 

O happy Britons ! happy isle ! 

Let foreign nations say. 
Where you get justice without guile. 

And law without delay. 

Anstoer. 

Deluded men, these holds forego. 
Nor trust such cunning elves ; 

These artful emblems tend to show 
Their clients, not themselves. 

Tis all a trick, these are all shams. 
By which they mean to cheat you ; 

But have a care, for you're the lambs. 
And they the wolves that eat you. 

Nor let the thought of no delay. 

To these their courts misguide you ; 

Tis you're the shewey horse, and they 
The jopkeys that will ride you. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. 



It has been too much the fashion to calumniate De Foe, 
as havine surreptitiously made use of the information given 
him by Alexanaer Selkirk, who, as every one knows, passed 
four years and four months on the then uninhabited island of 
Juan Fernandez, in the South Sea. The fact however is, that 
had it not been for the admirable manner in which De Foe 
dressed up the narrative in the immortal tale of Robinson 
Crusoe, Selkirk and his sufferings had been long ago forgotten,. 
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Indeed, Selkirk's story was known several years to the public, 
before Robinson Crusoe appeared, without attracting any 
extraordinary attention. 

Selkirk, in early life, appears to have been of a most 
unruly disposition, and to nave exhibited an instability and 
violence of temper, but ill adapted to sustain his future destiny, 
though likely enough to lead to it. In the parish records of 
Largo, in Fife, where he was bom, there are some very curious 
memoranda relative to his conduct. These notices throw 
considerable light on the state of manners in the countiT 
parishes of Scotland, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when religion seems to have supplied the place of 
law, and its ministers that of civil magistrates, — ^wnen the 
terror of public sentence probably operated with as much 
effect in checking the progress of vice, as the fear of Bridewell 
or Botany Bay in our own times. Even the turbulent spirit of 
Selkirk yielded to the influence of his early associations; 
though. It would appear, not without a struggle. 

" 1695, August 25. — ^The same day the Session mett. 

*' Alex. Sekhraige to be summoned. 

" The qlk day Alex' Selcraige, son of John Selcrai^e, elder, 
in Nether Largo, was dilated for his undecent beaiviar in y* 
church ; the church officer is ordirred to ga and cite him to 
compear befoor our Session ag* y* nixt dyett. 

" August 27. — ^Y« Session mett. 

" Alex. Selcraige did not compear. 

" The qlk day Alex' Selcraige, son to John Selcraige, 
elder, in Nether Largo, called, but did not compear, bebg 
gone avay to y^ seas; this business is continued 'till his return. 

"1701, November 25, the Session mett. 

*' John Selcraige compeared. 

" The same day, John Selcraige, elder, called, compeared, 
and being examined what was the occasion of the tumult that 
was in his house, he said he knew not, but that Andrew 
Selcraige, having brought in a cane full of salt water, of qch 
his brother Alex' did take a drink through mistake, and he 
laughing at him for it, his brother Alex' came and beat him, 
upon qcii he rune out of the house, and called his brother. 
John Selcraige, elder, bein^ a^ine questioned, what made 
him to site one the floor with his backe at the door, he said it 
was to keep down his sone Alex', who was seeking to go up to 
get his pystole ; and being enquired what he was to do with it, 
he said he could not tell. 
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" Alex. Selcraige compeared not. 

** The same day Alex*^ Selcraige, called, compeared not, 
because he was at Cfoupar, he is to be cited, pro secundo, ag^t the 
nizt Session. 



ft 



John Selcraige, younger, compeared. 

The same day John Selcraige, younger, called, com- 
peared, and being questioned concerning the tumult that was 
m his father's house on the seventh of Nov', declared, that he 
being called by his brother Andrew, came to it, and when he 
entered the house, his mother went out, and he seeing his 
father sitting on the floor, with his back at the door, was much 
troubled, and offered to help him up, and brang him to 
the fire, at which time he did see his brother Alex' in the 
other end of the house casting off his coate, and coming 
towards him, whereupon his famer did get betwixt them, but 
he knew not what he did otherwayes, his head being born 
down by his brother Alex% but afterwards being liberate by 
his wife, did mak his escape. 

" Margaret Bell compeared. 

" The same day Margaret Bell, called, compeared, and 
being enquired what was the occasion of the tumult which fell 
out in her father of law's house, on the seventh of Nov*^. she 
said, that Andrew Selcraige came running for her husband 
John, and desiring him to go to his father's house, which he 
doing, the said Margaret did follow her husband ; and coming 
into the house, she found Alex' Selcraige gripping both his 
father and her husband, and she labouring to loose Alex^'s 
hands from her husband's head and breast, her husband fled 
out of doors and she followed him, and called back againe, 
'' you fals loun, will you murder your father and my husband 
both ?" whereupon he followed her to the door, but wither he 
beat her or not, she was in so ^reat confusion, she cannot 
distinctly tell, but ever since she hath a sore pain in her head. 

" Andrew Selcraige compeared. 

" The same day Andrew Selcraige, called, compeared, but 
said nothing to purpose in the foresaid business. 

'' This business is delayed untill the next Session, 'till 
further enquiry be mad yrunto. 

" November 29, the Session mett. 

" Alex. Selcraige compeared. 

** The qlk day sederunt, the minister, moderator, John 
Londine of JBaldastard, Magnus Wilsone, James Beat, James 
&nith, in the Kirktowne,«William Beat, John Guthrie, James 
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Smithy in Drummechee, Thomas Ness, Thomas Mortone, and 
William Jervies. After prayer, Alesf Selcraige, scandalomfir 
contention and disagreeing vnth his brothers, called, compeafed, 
and being questioned concerning the tumult that was in his 
father's house, whereof he was said to be the occasion, he 
confest that he, having taken a drink of soli water out of the cam, 
his you?iger brother Anarew laughing at him for it, he dsd beat him 
twice with a stafe ; he confest also, that he had qtoken very iU 
words concerning his brothers, and particularly he chaUen^m ku 
eldest brother John to a combate, as he called it, ofneijffells, Oien he 
said he would not come to do it even now, which afterward 
he did refuse and regrate ; moreover he said several other 
things, whereupon the Session appointed him to compeare 
before the pulpit ag*^ to-morrow, and to be rebuked in the face 
of the congregation for his scandalous carriage. 

" Alex. Selcraige^s public compearance before the Pulpit. 

" November 30. — Alex^ Selcraige, according to the Session's 
appointment, compeared before the pulpit, and made acknow- 
ledgment of his sm in disagreeing with his brothers, and was 
rebuked in face of the congregation for it, and promised amend- 
ment in the strength of the Lord, and so was aismissed." 



THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 



An ingenious antiquary and accomplished amateur of 
Italian literature, Mr. S. W. Singer, has in his possession a 
notice of the admirable Crichton, published when he was at 
Venice, in 1580. This notice, which is a single printed leaf, 
has been inserted in the second Aldine folio edition of the 
Cortegiano of Castiglione, printed in 1516. The book belonged 
to Francesco Melchiori of Venice, who made it the depository 
of some other curious papers, including a complimentary 
sonnet, addressed by Melchiori to Torquato Tasso, with the 
reply of the latter, as well as the interesting document relating 
to Crichton, of which the following is a translation : — 

" James Crichton, a native of Scotland, is a youth, who, 
on the 19*** of August last, completed his twentieth year. He 
has a birth-mark over his right eye. He is master of ten lan- 
guages. The Latin and Italian in perfection ; the Greek, so as 
to compose epigrams in that tongue; Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Spanish^ French, Flemish, English, Scotch, and understands 
also the German. He is most skilful in philosophy, theology, 
the mathematics, and astrology, and holds all the calculations 
hitherto made in this last to be false. He has frequently 
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untained philosophical and theological disputes with learned 
pfe«sors, to the admiration of all present. He ia well ac- 

inted with magic ; — of a memoiy so retentive that he knows 

not what it is to want recollection; and can recite word for 
uord that which he has once heard. Latin verses, whatever 
I he subject or the measure, he produces extempore: and these, 
too, (equally extemporaneous,) commencing with the laat word 
of any verse. His orations are fluent and beautiful; and he 
rea-tons profoundly upon political subjects. In his person he 
is eminently handsome; most courteous in his manners; and 
winning, to the height of your wish, in converoation. A soldier 
at all points, he served two years with distinction in the French 
wara^; unrivalled in the dance, and nil feats of acllvitv ; most 
'I'Klerous (a»he has sufBciently proved) in the use ot amis of 
\ (-ry description, in horsemanship, and in tilting at the ring, 

" He ia noble; — by the mother, indeed, (who was a Stuart,) 
lit royal blood. On occasion of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, he maintained, with signal applause, a dispute wiln 
learned Greeks, adducing, in his argument, a host of authorities 
front Greek and Latin doctors, and from councils, as he is 
wout to do when treating; of philosophy or theology, having, 
at his lingers' end, all Aristotle and nis commentaries, and 
placing before us not an outline merely, but the full frontof the 
Greek doctrine. Saint Thomas and Duns Scotus, with their 
adherents, the Scolisls and Thomists, he has alt by heart, and 
is ready to encage on either side the contest, as he has often 
done; nor, indeed, does he enter upon a discussion, except 
when the subjeot has been dictated by others. It has pleased 
tlie Doge and his illustrious lady to hear him, when they were 
struck with astonishment ; and he received from his Serene 
Mighnvss a present. In a word, he is a prodigy of prodigies, 
insomuch that some persons, observing qualities so wonderful 
and various in one oody, no elegantly fonned. and of habits 
BO amiable, have thought the phenomenon supernatural. He 
is now shut up in retirement for the purpose of expounding 
two Uiousaud propositiona in all the different clashes, which he 
designs two months hence to demonstrate at Venice, in the 
church of St. George and St. Paul ; having found it im- 
ssible, with due attention to his studies, to comply with 
e wishes of persons, who would gladly listen to him tnrough 
e whole day." 



Fruited at Venic 
luerrE hd.lxxx. 



, for the brothers Dom and Gio Batt. 
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SCamSH GRANDSIRE'8 ADVICE. 

Letter froni a Scottish Nobleman, of the time of James L, 

to his Grandson. 

'* Seeing it has pleased God^ of his unspeakable mercy, to 
bring me through innnite troubles and feuds with honour, the 
particulars whereof I remit to others' declarations, and in par* 
ticular to my wife, (your guidam,) who knows best of any 
lyying my estate, and whose concel I pray you to foUow, as 
one who has lived most carefully in that house for the honour 
and weel of it.. God took my lord Guidseir, and my father, 
(of eood memories,) from me when five years old, and the 
whole friends and name all in one day ; so that I was parent- 
less and friendless altogether. What, in my time, 1 have 
done for the welfare of my house, the writes of my charter- 
chest will testify. Now, after a longsome and troublesome 
time that I have had in this world, it has pleased God, 
fatherly, to visit me with extreme sore sickness, to bring me 
out of this miserable life to enjoy that blist life that came 
never in the heart of man to know what it is. Now, since 
my request shall be to you to give yourself wholly to God 
and his service, and to take some hours particularly for that 
effect, and to learn some psalms and prayers perqueir * out of 
the auld and ancient docters, that when you are in the fields 
gangang or riding, ye meditat with God theron. Haunt grave 
and wise company; and frequent you meikle with reiding 
histories. Honour your father and mother as you are com- 
manded ; the break whereof has brought kingdoms and houses 
to decay ; as daily experience gives proof, that he punishes as 
weel here as hereafter. Love and respect your friends, as 
well of your own name as of others that have been friends 
and followers thereof; and know their natures well, that you 
may accommodate yourself thereto, seeing many of them 
hold nothing of you but guid-will and kindness. Be cheerful 
in your countenance, and ready and honest to protect and 
assist them : for it is the greatest treasure my house has (their 
friends). Eschew pride as far as possible is in you ; for it is 
a sin against God : it has brought houses in our time to ruin. 
Eschew coveteousness sichlike, which (the eschewing thereof) 
is very acceptable to God. When it shall please God that 
you shall come to the room that I and your father possessed 
afore, hold ane gude and honest house, be favourable to your 
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IB; place in your bailiaries honeGL and discreet men, to 
Le justice equally amongst tliem. Give them a' gude 
E^nuiice; aud if I have overseen myself, or your father, 
ing more then enough from them, amend it; for. (hey 
ich teunants make a rich master, and they ought (being 
lage of God) to have even full. Be charitable to the 
and look ever with pityfull eyes upon them. Seeing, 
.._.. _-days, many young scholars give tnemselveH curiomtty 
to uiiderataod magicknnd necromancie, which are the greatest 
sins against God which can be, and hath been the destruction 

Kboih body and soul, and their houses; I will beseech you, 
he name of God, never to let that enter into yoiir mind, 
wixt prosperity and adversity, tak' a magnanirae and 
stant course, neither with the one be puffed up, nor with 
other be dejected ; but thank God for either of the two, 
they shall happen. Serve and obey your king above all 
Idly things; for my house has ever done so, and they 
Dourisned the better. Albeit, in battles, we have received 
great ^kaith in their service ; yet God has ever augmented the 
number of us. This ] end with God's blessing, and mine to 

Iou and your brothers and sisters. 
I "I am, your most loving Glidseir. 

Y ^l 4'" J««e, 1606." 
Br. Mozer, who was envoy from tJie elector Palatine to 
Tlnnnver. Though it may appear somewhat tinctured with 
prejudice, aud time may have made some altemtions, yet the 
moral and political features of each country are pretty cor- 
~ "*_ drawn, and may be recognized as portraits at the 
leot day. 

AND. — The domain of liberty and property; the 

■ of extremes. Virtue is here ciivine — vice infernal. 

s liberty of conscience, political liberty, civil liberty, 

■cial liberty, liberty of ttiought, tongue, and pen, to 

I beyond the limitft of the most profligate licence; news- 

B, niagaxines, pamphlets, registers ; turfs, cockpits, 

_, maccaronies, blackguards, stocks, lotteries, schemen, 

DB ducks, clever fellows, humour, and Movembera big with 

■icidc; poet chaises, Italian music and pictures, but few 



NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 



TnB following character of the principal nations of 
le was wrilteii about Ihe middle of the last century by 
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with ears or eyes ; the nest of foreigners ; the country of 
Shakspeare, Newton, and Hogarth. 

"France. — ^The country of citoyens and mods. Here 
things are estimated by their air. A watch may be a master- 

Eiece without exactness, and a woman rule the town without 
eauty, if they have air. Here life's a dance, and awkward- 
ness of step its great disgrace. Character here is dissolved 
into the public, and an original a name of mirth. ' Cda m 
fait, et cela ne se fait pas,* are here the supreme umpires of 
conduct. Their religion is superstition, fashion, sophism. 
The ladies lay on rouge in equilateral squares, and powder 
with brick-dust. Tyranny may grind the face, but not the 
countenance of a Frenchman : his feet are made to dance in 
wooden-shoes. The parliament resembles an old toothless 
mastiff. France was the country of Le Sueur and Racine, and 
is that of Voltaire. 

"Spain. — The dregs of a nation two centuries past 
the arbiters of Europe, and leaders of discovery. Still sense, 
sagacity, and cool courage, are tamely submitted here to the 
iron yoke of the inquisition ; and each note of humanity drowned 
in the yells of Dominic's victims. The prerogatives of society 
moulder here in provincial archives : these are the execrable 
lords of one hemisphere, and the humble factors of Europe. 
To see a sceptre in the gripe of women. Confessors and fa- 
vourites make no characteristic of Spain ; nor is the country 
of Calderon and Cervantes, more than its neighbours, the 
land of ignorance, vanity, indolence, poverty, envy. 

" Portugal. — Something of literature and history, glare, 

fallantry, superstition, earthquakes, daggers, inquisition ; the 
loody dawns of an uncertain day ; the country of Camoens. 
" Germany. — Its heroes, like Italian pictures, shew best 
at a distance. The rest parcel out to deserts, petty tyrants, 

Eriests, pedigreed beggars, and pedants ; and all her neigh- 
ours know Germany. Yet this is the mother of Arminius 
and Frederic, of Leibnitz and Wolfe, of Handel and Graun, 
of Mengs and Donner, of Winkelman and Reimarus. 

" KussiA. — The motley creation of Peter, called the 
Great. Imitators of all Europe, but not Russians : a country 
taught to rear the produce of southern climates to vapid life, 
and to neglect its own vigorous offspring. History, mathe- 
matics, geography, a general balance of trade, inhuman intre- 
pidity, slavery, savage glare of wealth. 

*• Holland. — A country, through all its ages, fertile of 
patriots, though now plethoric with wealth, and unstrung by 
public indolence. A nobility once full of republican metal, 
sneaking by degrees into courtiers. Here are scholars, civi- 
lians, laborious triflers, trade. Here absence of misery is 
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■.ppiness; indifference, contentment; profit, honour. Here 

^ument is nonsense; plain sense, wit; jollity, pleasure; 

lession. enjoyment; money the anchor of minds, the gale 

I passions, the port of life. 

' "Switzerland. — The land of liberty. Tmde, taste, 

Jowledge, discovery among the Protestants, vigour in all ; 

ispisers of dentJi ; slaves ot money abroad. Abroad, a con- 

?tible swarm of valets, clerks, officers, artists, schemers ; 
eeches of fools. 



RISE OF COFFEE-HOUSES IN THE EAST. 

The followingaccountof the first establish men t ofcofTee- 
luses, at Constantinople, in the year 155o, is translated 
I the Turkish History of Uetchevi. The real name of this 
<r is not known ; that of Betchevi is derived from 
hein, Hungary. 

" There was no coffee used, nor was there even a single 

|Op where it was sold, either in Constantinople, or any other 

■ t of Romelia, before the year 962 of the Hegira. In that 

(ftr, two persons, one of wnom was a native of Damascus, 

called Chems, and another from Aleppo, named Hakim, came to 

Constantinople, and opened two snops in the quarter Takh- 

tecala. where they sold that excellent beverage. At first. 

'Jiese cotfee-hoiises were only reported to by the indolent and 

e; but they soon became popular among the wits and men 

letters, who assembled in perhaps twenty or thirty different 

H» in each house. Parties were formed for reading, others 

t chesB or trictrac ; some discussed new uoenis, and others 

rened scientific conversations. As tlie expence only 

K>uuted to a few aspres, it was a cheap mode of entertain- 

r a friend, to carry him to a coffee-room. All persons out 

I employment, and paying their court to obtain it, kadis, 

pudaries, and all who had no great business, flocked to 

i places, as affording the best amusements ; in short, the 

18 became so crowded, that it was difficult to obtain a 

pt; and their reputation was such, that many distinguished 

nona, always excepting ministers, went to them without 

Wple. But the imaums, the muezzins, and the professed de- 

•9, declaimed against them, saying ' the people ran to the 

e-house instead of the moKque.' The oulemas, in particular, 

I out against coffee-houses, declaring that an ale-huuse 

I better than a cotlee-room. The preachers endeavoured 

t«cold down the favourite beverage. The inuflis declared. 
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that all substances roasted to ckareMd were prohibited by the 
law, and brought forward solemn decisions to confirm their 
opinions. 

** In the reign of Murad III. the prohibitions were re- 
newed; but some amateurs obtained leave of the police- 
officers to sell coffee in back shops and courts out of the 
public view. From that time, the use of coffee became so 
general, that government was tired of forbiddine it. The 
preachers and muftis revised their doctrines, and declared 
that as the bumine of coffee did not really convert it into 
charcoal, it might oe drunk without endangering salvation ; 
and the sheiks, oulemas, vizirs, and nobles, began to take it 
without distinction. At length, the grand vizirs themselves 
built coffee-rooms, and got a sequin or two for their dailj 
rent." 



LAWYERS AND PIGS.—Aw Epigram. 

By Mr, Cotifiney. 

Tissaid how a Pope, mov'd by pity divine. 
In a famine at Rome, sent to Naples for swine ; 
Thirty thousand at Teast : Marquis Campio in hope 
To save such a herd, yet not anger the rope. 
Devoutly reply'd — " Blessed FaUier, I swear. 
In lawyers I'll pay you — the pigs I can't spare." 



WONDERS OF NATURE. 

(Fragments of Scottish Chronicles.) 

" 1627, Nov. — Much about this time an alarming accident 
happened on the south-west coast of Scotland. A south wind 
blowing directly from the Isle of Man, threw the sea upon the 
Black Shore, within the parish of Carlaverock, and upon Old- 
cock-pool, and several other parts within the parish of 
Ruthwal, in such a fearfuU manner as none then living had 
ever seen the like. It went at least half a mile beyond the 
ordinary course, and threw down a number of houses and 
bulwarks in its way ; and many cattle, and other bestial, were 
swept away with its rapidity : and what was still more melan- 
choly, of the poor people who lived by making salt on 
Ruthwal Satids, seventeen perished; thirteen of these were 
found next day, and were all buried together in the church- 
yard of Ruthwal, which, no doubt, was an affecting sight to 
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their relations, widows, and children, &c., and even to all that 
beheld it. One circumstance more ought not to he omitt«d. 
The house of O!d-cock-pool being environed on all hands, the 
people fled to the top of it for safety ; and so sudden was the 
inundation upon them, that, in their confusion, they left a 
young child in a cradle exposed to the flood, which very 
speedily caried away the cradle ; nor could the tender- 
heartetl beholders save the child's life without the manifest 
danger of their own. But by the good providence of God. as 
the cradle, now afloat, was going forth of the outer door, a 
comer of it struck against the door-post, by which the other 
end was tunied about; and going across the door, it stuck 
there 'till the waters were assuaged. Upon the whole, that 
inundation made a most suprisiug devastation in those parts; 
nod the ruins occasioned by it had an agreeable influence on 
the surviving inhabitants, — convincing them, more than ever, 
of what they owed to Divine Providence, fcc. 

" And now tobring thisyear toa conclusion, (1628, )upon 
the 26"" of December, there happened an accident, which 
mav be reckoned a prodigy in nature. The day being frosty, 
and the weather serene, a huge moss, that lay on a rising 
^ound between Falkirk and Stirling, not far from the entry 
into the Torwood, havtug in it a little loch, was sensibly per- 
ceived to move for some days; and the upper part of the 
earth of the moss being filled up by water, was, oy degrees, 
carried down to a valley which lay below it. and there it 
rested to the thickness of a man's length, overwhelming great 
bounds of good arable ground, which had on it sixteen farm- 
Bteads, and some gentlemen's houses ; so that for good lands 
and houses there was nothing to be seen but an unprofitable 
I. This desolation having been represented to the privy- 
ton&cil, the pitifull condition of the sufferers was by them 
mended to the charity of all well-disposed persons; 
I a contribution was gathered for them through most parts 
I the country.* 

• 1552. — Upon Monday, the SS"" March, the sun eclipsed, 
eight hours to half hour to eleven, or thereby before 
. The sun eclipsed eleven digits. The darkness con- 
lued about eight minutes. The people all began to pniy to 
A little thereafter, was seen, upon the south aide of 
B firmament, a clear, perfect star. Some affirmed that they 
W two; but I one only," — Regitler of the Sesnansaftht Burgh 
of Ptelles. 
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The people, in the south of Scotland, still talk to thii dij 
of the Dark Monday, 

" 1674. — ^There was a great storm of snow, with violent 
nipping cold frost, that lay from the 16^^ day of January, 
1^4, to the 18th of March, wherein was thirteen drifty days. 
The most part of the country lost the most part of tbteb 
sheep, and many of their nolt, and many all their sheep. It 
was universal ; and many people were starved for want of fuel 
for fire.'* — Council Books of Peebles, 

This winter was long after remembered by th^ name of 
the HI Winter, 



" THE ENGLISH ROMAYNE LIFE." 



In the year 1590, a curious black letter tract, of seventy- 
two quarto pages, was published with the following title : — 

"Cn^e <S^ttgU0l^ Komastte ^itt; discovering the Lines of the 
Englishmen at Rome ; the Orders of the English Semi- 
nane ; the Dissention betweene the Englishmen and the 
Welchmen; the banishing of the Englishmen out of 
Rome ; the Pope's sending for them againe ; a Reporte 
of many of the paltrie Renques in Rome ; theyr Vaultes 
vnder the Grounde ; theyr holy Pilgrimages ; and a 
Nvmber of other matters woorthie to be read and regarded 
of euery one. Therevnto is added, the cruell Tyranny 
vsed on an Englishman at Rome, his Christian Suffering, 
and notable Rlartirdome, for the Gospel of Jesu Christ, 
in Anno 1581. Written by A. M. sometime the Pope's 
Scholler in the Seminarie among them. Honor alit Artes," 

This tract, which was written by Arthur Munday, is de- 
dicated to Bromley, lord chancellor; Burleigh, lord treasurer; 
the earl of Leicester; and the rest of the queen's privy- 
council. It is divided into eight chapters, and describes, m 
a quaint manner, the travels of the author to Rome ; an ac- 
count of his residence there ; with various interesting occur- 
rences respectine the English, which took place in the *' Eter- 
nal City." Arthur Munday, though " sometime the Pope's 
Scholler," appears to have entertained a very strong antipathy 
against his holiness and popery, which he is determined to 
expose ; that those persons^ into whose hands his book may 
fall, " may behold the egregious follies and devillish drifts, 
whereby God is displeased, and man too much wilfuUye 
blinded : so that, turning to the bare and naked truth, which 
craveth neither shadow, nor any coloured device, they may 
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▼omite up that antichriste, and his abominable inventions, 
and cleave to that which God himself hath commaunded/' 

Munday gives a curious account of the came vale (car- 
nival) at Rome, and of the " pope's generall curseing on 
M aunde Thursdaie/' which he tnus describes : 

" On Maunde Thursday, the pope cometh in his gallery 
oner St. Peter's, sitting in his chayre, wherewith he is car- 
ried on men's shoulders ; and there he hath a great painted 
holie candle in his hand, burning, when a cardinall, on each 
side of him, the one in Latin and the other in Italian, singeth 
the pope's general malediction. 

''There he curseth theTurke, and hermajestie our most 
gracious princesse and gouemesse, affirming her to be farre 
worse than the Turke, or the cruellest tyrant that is. He 
curseth likewise all Calvinians, Lutherians, Zwinglians, and 
all that are not according to his disposition. When he hath 
cursed all that he can, saying ' amen,' he letteth the candle 
fall ; whereat the people will scramble for it, and euery one 
catch a little piece if they can : yea, our Englishmen will be 
as busie as the best ; and one of them chanced to get a peece 
of the waxe of the candle, whereof he made such a bragging 
when he came to the coUedge, as you will not think ; that he 
had got a peece of the candle wherewith the queene of 
England was cursed, and that he would keepe it so long as 
he Tiued." 

The eighth and last chapter of this work contains a 
highly-interesting account of the martyrdom of an English- 
man at Rome, in 1581 ; we, therefore, quote it entire. 

" A true Report of the Christian Sufferim, arid mercilesse Mar^ 
iirdom of one Richard Atkins, English Man, at Rome: who, for 
ike trueih of the Gc^ell, to the great Terrour of all the Be- 
holders, enmred the Extremity of the Torment ana cruell Agonie 
of Death, in the Yeere of* our Lord 1581. 

"About the time of Midsommer, in the yeere 1581, one 
Richard Atkins, a Hartfordshire man, came to Rome, and, 
hauing found the English coUedge, he knocked at the doore, 
when diuers of the students came to welcome him, knowing 
that he was an English man. Among other talke, they willed 
him to go to the hospitall, and there to receiue his meate and 
lodging, according as the order was appointed ; whereto he 
aonsweredf ' I come not, my countreymen, to any such intent 
as you iudge, but I come louinglie to rebuke the great misorder 
of your lines, whjch I greeue to hear, and pittie to beholde. 

A A 
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I come, likewise, to let your proud antichrist ▼nderstand that 
he doth offend the heauenly maiesty, robbe Ood of his honour, 
and poysoneth the whole world with his abominable blas- 
phenues ; making them homage stockes and stones, and that 
filthy sacrament, which is nothing else but a foolish idol/ 
When they hearde these wordes, one Hugh Griffin, a Welsh 
man, and a student in the colledge, caused him to be put 
in the inquisition ; where howe they examined him, and howe 
he answered them, I knowe not. After certain dayes, he 
was sette at lybertie againe. 

'' And one day, going in the streete, he met a priest 
carrying the sacrament ; which offending his conscience to 
see the people so croutch and kneele to it, he caught at it to 
haue throwne it downe, that all the people mi^ht see what 
they worshipped. But, missing his purpose, and being iudsed 
by the people, that he did catch at tne holinesse that (they 
say) commeth from the sacrament, ypon meere deuotion, he 
was let passe, and nothing sayde to nim. 

'* Few dayes after, he came to S. Peter's church, where 
diuers ^ntlemen and .others were hearing masse; and the 
priest, being at the eleuation, he, usine no reuerence, stepped 
amon^ the people to the aultar, and threw down the chaltiGe 
with the wine ; striuing, likewise, to haue pulled the cake oot 
of the priestes handes. For which, diuers rose yp and beate 
him with theyr fistes, and one drew his rapier, and would haue 
slaine him; so that, in breefe, he was carried to prison, 
where he was examined wherefore he committed such an 
heinous offence. Whereto he aunswered, that he came pur- 
posely for that intent, to rebuke the pope's wickednesse, and 
theyr idolatrie. Vpon this, he was conaemned to be burned : 
which sentence, he sayde, he was right willing to suffer ; and 
the rather, because the sum of his offence pertayned to the 
glory of God. 

During the time he remaned in prison, sundry EngUsh 
men came vnto him, willing nim to be sorie for that he had 
done, and to recant from his damnable opinion. But all the 
meanes they vsed were in vaine. He confuted their dealings 
by diuers places of Scripture, and willed them to be sorie for 
their wickedness, while God did permit them time, els they 
were in dauneer of euerlasting damnation. These wordes 
made the English men depart, for they could not abide to 
heare them. 

" Within a while after, he was set vpon an asse, without 
any saddle, he being, from the middle ypwarde, naked; 
hauine some English priestes who talked to him. But he 
regarded them not, but spake to the people in so good lan- 
guage as he coulde, and tolde them they were in a ¥nrong 
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and, therefore, willed them, forCfariste's sake, to huue 
(1 to the sauiitg of theyr sntilea. 
' All the way at) he went, there were fowre did DOthing 
«se but thrust at his naked body with burning torches ; 
whereat he neither moued, nor shrunke one iote, but, with 
a cbeereftdl countcnaunce, laboured atill to perswade the 
topic — often Itendiiig his body to nieete the torches as they 
(^re thrtist at hini, and would take them in his own hand, 
hold them buniing styll vpon bis body, whereat the 
pie dot a little wondered. Thus he continued, almost the 
^ce of halfe a mile, till he came before St. Peters, where 
! place of execution was. 

" When he was come to the place of execution, there they 
i made a deuise not to uinke the fire about bim, but to 
■rne bis leggee first ; which they did, he not dismaying any 
■it, but suffered all meruailous cheerefuUte; which mooued 
( people to such a quandary, as was not in Rome many a 
f. Then they ofiered him a crosse, and willed him to 
ibrace it, in token that he dyed a Christian ; but he put it 
my with his hand, telling them that they were euyll men to 
rouble him with paltrie. when he was preparing hiniselfe to 
God, whom he behelde, in maiesty and mercie, readie to 
receiue him into the eternall rest. 

" They, seeing him styll in that minde, departed, saying, 

' let us goe, and leave him to tlie deuill, wbome he serues.' 

Thus ended this faithfull soldier and martir of Christe; who 

is, no doubte, in glory with his maister, whereto Qod graunt 

^ft all to come. Amen." 



"THE CHARIOT OP ANTIMONY." 

Basil Valentine, who lived towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, published a singular work, which he called 
■■ Currui Triumpham Antimonii." Valentine ranks among the 
tint who introduced metallic preparations into medicine; and 
IB supposed to be the first lliat ever used the word antimony. 
""^' ■ is " Currm Triumphatis Anlimomi," after setting forth the 
ttical preparations of that metui, he enumerates their me- 
iftl eficctp. According to tlic prevailing custom of Ihe 
. , he boasts of supernatural assistance ; nnd hin work fur- 
ii«8 a good specimen of the controversial disputes between 
B cbemical physicians, and those of the school of Calen ; 
i fonner being attached to active rcmedie«, and the latter 
more simple and inert remedies. Valentine's "Chariot of 
limony" opens witli the most pious exhortations to prayer 
A a 2 
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and contemplation, to charity and benevolence. But the 
author soon forgets himself, and breaks out in the followiiig 
strain of virulent invective : — " Ye wretched and pitiful me- 
dicasters ; who, full of deceit, breathe out I know not what! 
Thrasonick brags ! infamous men ! more maid than Bacchir 
nalian fools ! wno will neither learn, nor dirty your handi 
with coals ! You titular doctors, who write long scrolU of 
receipts! You apothecaries, who, with your decoctions, fill 

Cots, no less than those in princes' courts, in which meat is 
oiled for the sustenance of some hundreds of men ! Yon, I 
say, who have, hitherto, been blind, suffer a collyrium to be 
poured into your eyes, and permit me to anoint them with 
balsam, that this ignorance may fall from your sight, and 
that you may behold truth as in a clear glass ! But," says 
Basil Valentine, after proceeding in this strain for some 
length, " I will put an end to my discourse ; lest my tears, 
which I can scarcely prevent continually falling from my 
eyes, should blot my wnting ; and, whilst I deplore the blind- 
ness of the world, blemish the lamentation which I would 
publish to all men.'' 



TOUCHING FOR THE KING*s EVIL. 



That there was formerly a very general belief that the 
touch of a lawful king had the effect of curing the scrophula, 
or the kind's evil, is an historical fact, too notorious to be 
contradicted. The origin of the superstition is not equally 
familiar; though it is proved to be of great antiquity. Eawara 
the Confessor is known to have acquired great reputation for 
his royal touch ; and Hakluyt gives a cunous instance of the 
superstition and credulity of that monarch, or rather of his 
times. As Hakluyt relates the story, it is a complete instance 
of the claim to second sight. 

" Upon the holy festival of Easter, king Edward the Con- 
fessor, wearing his royal crown, sat at dinner, at his palace of 
Westminster, surrounded by many of his nobles. While others, 
after the long abstinence of the Lent season, refreshed them- 
selves with dainty viands, on which they fed with much eager- 
ness, he raising his mind above all earthly enjoyments, and 
meditating on divine things, broke out into excessive laugh- 
ter, to the great astonishment of his guests. But no one 
5 resuming into the cause of his mirth, all kept silence 'till 
inner was ended. After dinner, when the king had retired 
to his bed-chamber to divest himself of his robes, three of 
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hi» nobles, earl Harold, an abbot, and a bishop, who were 
more familiar with him than any of the other courtiers, fol- 
lowed him into the ubamber, and boldly a»ked the reason of 
his mirth ; ag it had appeared strange to the whole court, that 
his majestv should break out in unseemly laughter, on so 
solemn a Jay, while all others were silent. ' 1 saw,' said the 

J itit^s, ' most wonderful things; and, therefore, did I not laugh 

inout cause.' And they, as is customary with all men, be- 

!, therefore, the more anxious to learn the occasion of his 

111, and humbly beseeched him to impart the reason to 

ifter musing for some time, he at length informed 

that Seven Sleepers had rested during two hundred 

s on Mount Cffllius, lying always hitherto on their right 

'aides; but that, in the very moment of his laughter, they had 
tunied themselves over to their lell sides; in which posture 
they should continue asleep for other seventy-four years, 
being a dire omen of future misery to mankiiu). For all those 
thingH, which our Saviour had foretold to his disciples were 
to be fulfilled about the end of the world, should come to 
pass witliin those seventy-four years. That nation should rise 
up against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there 
would be, in many places, earthquakes, pestilence, and fa- 
mine, and terrible apparitions in the heavens, and great signs, 
with great alterations of dominion; wars of the infldels agamst 
the Chrislians, and victories gained by the Christians over 
the unbelievers. And, as they wondered at these things, the 
king explained to them the passion of the Seven Sleepers, 
with the shape and proportion of each of their bodies, wnich 
nonderfnl things no man had hitherto committed to writing; 
and all this in so plain and distinct u maimer, as if he had 
always dwelt along with them. 

" In consequence of this discourse, the earl sent a knight, 
the bishop a clerk, and the abbot a monk, as ambassadors 
to Maniches, the emperor of Constantinople, carrying lettrrs 
and presents from ine king. The emperor received them 
very graciously; and, after a friemily entertainment, sent 
them to the bishop of Ephcsus, with letters, which they name 
sacred, commanding him to admit tlite English ambassadors 
to see the Seven Sleepers. And it came to pass, that the 
l>rophetic vision of king Edward was approved by all the 
Greeks, who protested that they were assured by their fathers, 
that the Seven Sleepers had always, before that time, reposed 
on their right sides; but. upon llie entry of the Englishmen 
into the cave where they lay, their bodies confirmed the truth 
of the foreign vision and prophecy to their countrymen 
Neitber were the calamities long delayed, which had been 
I'orctold by the king; for the Agnreni, Ambians, and Turks, 
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enemies of the people of Christ, invading the country of the 
Christians — spoiled and destroyed many cities of Syria, Lycia, 
and the Lesser and Greater Asias. — and, among the rest, depo- 
pulated Ephesus, and even the holy city of Jemisalem." 

From the time of Edward the Confessor to the abdica- 
tion of James the Second, the power of kings to touch for 
the king's evil seems never to have been doubted, and to ha?e 
been very frequently exercised; but of all these, the second 
Charles was the most liberal in dispensing this healing power 
of royalty. 

In a tract, entitled '' Charisma Basilicon ; or, the Roytl 
Gift of Healing Strumaes, or King's Evil, by John Browne, 
Chirurgeon in Ordinary to his Majesty, London, 1684," there 
is '' An account of persons touched by his Sacred Majesty, 
King Charles the Second, for the cure of the Kine's EtiI, 
from May, 1660 ;" from a register kept by Thomas llaynes, 
esq. Serjeant of his majesty's Chapel-royal : 



1660 


6726 


1663 


1661 

1662 


4619 

4271 


1664 



.4667 
.4667 



Register kept by Mr. Thomas Donkley, keeper of his 
majesty^s closet, from May, 1667, to May, 1682 : 



1667 3073 

1681 6007 



1682 8477 



The whole number was above ninety-two thousand. 

Even when travelling, Charles used to exercise his healing 
art. The grand duke Cosmo, of Tuscany, mentions having 
seen the king thus engaged at Newmarket; and in his pas- 
sage through Holland to England, on the 18^^ and 19^^ May, 
1659-60, he is known to have touched great numbers of 
persons afflicted with the king's evil. The following descrip- 
tion of the ceremony is given by Thomas Gumble, D.D. 
chaplain to Gen. Monk, (who was present,) in a manuscript 
account of the Restoration, and of the entertainments, pro- 
cessions, and " glorious triumphs," that were given by the 
city of London on that occasion. It was written in 1662. 

*' The ceremony, as in France, is done after the king hath 
communicated in the morning ; so it was done here (at the 
Hague), in the English chappie, after sermon. There was a 
great chair placed for the kmg, in a place somewhat distant 
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from the people. As sooo as the king was sale, one of the 
clerks of the closet stood at the nght side of his chuir, 
holding on his ann aa many gold angels (eveiy one tied in a 
ribbon of white silk) as there were sick to be touched, which 
were in number fourty-eight. Dr. Brown, the chaplain of ihe 

ftrincesa of Aurange, performed the place of the king's chap- 
ain. aa he did all along at Breda, on the same occasion. 
The chaplain then read the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, 
from the fourteenth verse to the end; and then the chirnr- 
^eon presented the sick, (haying examined them to see that 
It was the evil), after three reverences, on their knees, before 
the king, who, whilst the chaplaui said these words in that 
Gospel — 'They shall lay their hands upon the sick, and they 
shall be healed,' lay'd his hands on the two cheeks of the 
sick, saying — '/touch thee, but God heaj thee!' The chap- 
lain then begun another Gospel ; and whilst these words were 
pronounced out of the first chapter of St. John, " This waa 
the trew light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,' his majesty took the pieces of gold, and put them on 
the necks of the tlisseased, tne chaplain repeating the words 
as many times as there were persons to receive them, con- 
cluding with a prayer, ' That Almighty God would bless (he 
ceremony ;' then, after reverences as before, they retired. 
The earls of Middlesex and St. Albans held the bason, ewer, 

I 



SINCITLAR SUICIDE. 



1 the 10'" of April, a person of the 



In the year 1600. 
name of William Dorrington. threw himself from the top 
of St. Sepulchre's church, in London; having previously 
left on the leads or roof, a paper, of which the following is 
a copy: 

" Let no other man be troubled for that which is my own 
ict. John Bunckley and his fidlows, by perjury and other 
1 means, hav« brought me to this end : God forgive it 
on, and 1 doe. And, O Lord ! forgive me this cruel fact 
I my own body, which 1 utterly detest, and most humbly 
/ him to cast it behind him ; and that of his most ex- 
iting and intinite mercy he will forgive it me, with all my 
IT sins. But, surelye, after they bad thus slaiuieivd me 
■ye daye that 1 lived, was to me a hundred deathes ; which 
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caused me rather to choose to dye with infamye, than to Kve 
in infamye and torment. 

* O9 Bamma DeitMf qua coelis et siqperis wetidet, mek medere nnserii, at 
spretis inferisy Ister superis^ rei* doui ^niain. 

'' Trusting in his only passion and merits of Jesns Christ, 
and confessing my exceeding great synnes^ I say — ^'Master, 
have mercy on me r'^ 

This paper was folded up in the form of a letter, and in- 
dorsed — " Oh, let me live, and I will call upon thy name !** 



CHARACTER OF A TRUE ENGUSHNfAN. 

The following admirably drawn character of a true 
Englishman, was written, in 1680, and was inscribed to the 
Pope by the author, who signed it Pasquin. 

The free-bom English, generous and wise. 

Hate chains ; but do not government despise. 

Ris/Us of the crown, tributes and taxes tney. 

When legally exacted, freely pay. 

Force they abhor, and wrongs they scorn to bear. 

More guided by their judgment than their fear — 

Justice, with them, was never held severe. 

There, pow'r by tyramiy was never got ! 

Laws might, perhaps, enslave them ; force cannot. 

Kings are less safe in their unbounded will, 

Join'd with the wretched pow'r of doing ill : 

Forsaken most when they're most absolute : 

Laws guard the man, ana only bind the brute. 

To force that guard, with its worst force to join. 

Can never be a prudent king's design : 

What prince would change to be a Cataline ? 

Break his own laws, shake an unquestion'd throne ! 

Conspire with vassals to usurp his own ! 

Let France grow proud beneath the tyrant's lust. 

While the rack'd people crawl, and lick the dust : 

The manly genius of this isle disdains 

All tinsel slavery, or golden chains. 

England to servile yoke could never bow : 

What conqu'rors ne'er presum'd — ^who dares it now ? 

In vain your Holiness does rack your brain ! 

No son of yours that happy isle can gain. 

Arm'd with one Go^l and undated law. 

They guard themselves, and keep the world in awe ! 
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IHB CRIPPLE OF BKTHESDA. 

The following beautiAil and pathetic lines were written by 
the Rev. Alexander Montgomery, a native of Enniskillen, who, 
in the year 1780, was curate of Scrablev, near Oranard, in the 
County of Longford. They appear to nave been composed at 
a time when the author felt his sensibility roused by neglect. 

At fam'd Bethesda's pool, near Salem's gate. 
While Salem flourish d in her regal state ; 
Still crowds of cripples in arrangement lay. 
Impatient waiting the restoring day ; 
Where, at set times, as we recorded find. 
An angel, in compassion to mankind. 
By tinge divine, such efficacy gave, 
Who first immerg'd was rescued from the grave. 
And, quite foi^etful of his former pain, 
View'd his less happy brothers with disdain ; 
Yet still, but one at one immersion cur'd. 
The rest their pains another year endur'd ; 
Whilst he who no kind aid had hardly got. 
In sieht of health, might on the margin rot. 
A cnppl^ here for years neglected lay. 
Still hoping ev'ry turn to get away ; 
But friends in town, still otherwise employ'd. 
Forgot his pains as they their health enjoy'd ; 
Not so they promis'd, when they left him there. 
But words are wind, and vanish into air ! 

The blest Redeemer at the pool anpear'd. 
The lazar's tale of woe he knew ere neard ; 
" Take up thy bed and walk," the Saviour cries ; 
Lo! strength through all his limbs like lightning flies. 
Elate and wondering, on his feet he stood, 
Burst into tears, and glorified his Ood. 
So, when death's angel, with a cold embrace. 
Welcomes a rector to the throne of Grace, 
Each lazar curate, in his fortune lame. 
Strives to immerge into preferment's stream ; 
Each has his friend to aid him on the way ; 
They plunge, emerge, then cast the crutch away. 
Forget their cot, small beer, and rusty gown. 
Get taste for wine, and residence in town. 
Grow dull and ruddy, insolent and chuff. 
And think their quondam brethren have enough. 
Whilst cripple I, of interest bereft. 
Still on the clay-clod margin here am left. 
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No friendly hand its timely aid supplies. 

And still I totter, as I strive to rise. 

Yet, twelve long years have I this station kept. 

Of all the joys of social life bereft; 

Banish'd n^om friends, from town, and all most dear. 

To starve genteel on forty pounds a year ; 

Three helpless babes, a sister, and a wife, * 

To furnish with the requisites of life ; 

A purse-proud upstart sneering on my farm, 

Wno 'd pledge his soul to do a gownsman harm. 

Of fam'd Astrea here no trace is found. 

Her feet so tender, and so hard the ^ound. 

Thou, who in time couldst to the cnpple send. 

By all deserted, so divine a friend; 

Who by a word could former health restore. 

And break those bands that fetter'd him before ; 

With pity touch thy lov-d apostle's breast. 

To ease my wants, or take me to thy rest ; 

Small's my reouest, as little I deserve, 

Tis only that I may not preach and starve ; 

Since sacred vmtings these directions give. 

Who at the altar serve^ shall by it live. 



ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The following record furnishes a remarkable instance of 
the strictness of ecclesiastical discipline in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

" Dedmo Martii, ? A Confession to be made by John Asp- 
1595- > land, ofWitcham. 

" The sayd partie shell upon Sunday, being the 4**" day of 
June next commeng, come forth of his seate in the parish 
churche of Witcham aforesaid, into the middle alleye there, 
ymediately after the reading the Gospel, and there shell stande, 
and with a loude voyce shell say and confesse as foUoweth, 
viz. — 

* Good neighbours, I acknowledge and confesse that I 
have offended Almighty God, and by my evill example you all, 
for that I have used to sleepe in the churche, for whiche I am 
most heartely sorry, and I aske God and you all, most heartely, 
forgiveness for the same, promising by God's help never to 
offende hereafter in the like againe. 

*' And at the doing hereofhee shell, under the hands of the 
minister and churchwardens, there personally certife together 
with these presents upon Munday, being the 22* day oi July 
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next, at Trinity parish churche in Ely, and then and there 
receive such further order herein, as shell be appointed. 

" Concordat cum artis cur. 

•' Ita testor Tho. Amy, notrius public. 

'' John Aspland hath done the penance prescribed' 
within the churche, the date and yere above 
written. Signed by us, 

" William Oill. 

" John Allen, ? Church- 

" George Wright, j wardens. 

" To my loving frend the vycar of Witcham, or his curate 
there, give tnis." 



THE birth-place OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Though the shrine of many a Catholic saint has had more 
numerous, yet none had ever more sincere or enlightened de- 
votees, than those who have paid homage to the genius of 
Shakespeare, at Stratford-on-Avon. The room which is there 
shown as that in which the immortal bard was bom, is covered 
in every part with the names of visitors ; even the ceiling, 
the sides, the projecting chimney, and every partition of the 
surface, have been written on. A list of the names would 
exhibit all the rank, character, and genius of the a^e. Among 
these names are those of his present Majesty, me duke of 
Clarence, and of at least one half of the members of both 
houses of parliament ; as well as those of many distinguished 
forei^ers, among whom are Lucien Buonaparte, and the 
Russian and Austrian Princes, who visited England since 
the peace. Even the tomb of Shakespeare, and his bust, are in 
like manner covered with names, proud of an association with 
hipi, " who was not for an age.'' On the scroll, under the 
effigy, is the name of " Wellesley,'' inscribed by the successive 
viceroy of Hindostan and Ireland himself, and near it, the 
name of Lucien Buonaparte, with the following lines :— 

" The eye of Genius glistens to admire. 
How memory hails the sound of Shakespeare's lyre ; 
One tear 111 shed, to form a crystal shnne 
Of all that's grand, immortal and divine. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER OF ACCmENTS. 

The following singular memoranda are copied from 
Winthrop's Journal, a work little known ; but which ^ves a 
minute account of the first years of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

''1631. At a court, one Josias Playstone, and two of his 
servants, were censured for stealing com from Chickatabot, 
and two of his men, who were present ; the master to restore 
two-fold, and to be degraded from the title of a gentleman, 
and fined five pounds, and his men to be whipped. 

" 1634, (Nov. 24). About the same time, one — — — was 
twenty-one days upon Plumb (so spelt in the book) Island, 
and found, by chance, frozen in the snow, yet alive, and did 
well. He had been missing twenty days ; and himself said 
he had no food all that time. 

" 1685. At this court, brass farthings were forbidden, and 
musket bullets made to pass for fartliings. 

'' 1637. Being about full moon, about ten of the clock in 
the evening, in a clear sky, a perfect moon was seen about a 
slight shot northerly from the true moon. It was seen too 
about half an hour, and then vanished with dim flashings. 
It was more dim than the true moon. 

" 1637. There was an old woman in Ipswich, who came 
out of England blind and deaf; yet her son could make her 
understand any thing, and know any man's name by her sense 
of feeling. He could write upon her hand some letters of the 
name, and by other such motions, would inform her. This 
the governor himself (i. e. the writer of this account) had tried 
often when he was at Ipswich. 

** 1638. This was a very hard winter. The snow^ lay from 
November 4*** to March 23^, one yard and a half deep about 
the Massachusetts, and a yard deep beyond Merrimack ; and 
so the more north, the deeper, and the spring was very 
backward. This day (November 4'**) it did snow two hours 
together^ after much rain from the north-east, with flakes as 
big as a shilling. 

" 1638. The court taking into consideration the great 
disorder proceeding through the country, in costliness of 
apparel, and following new fashions, sent for the elders of 
the churches, and conferred with them about it; and laid it 
upon them as belonging to them to redress it, by urging it 
upon the conscience of the people, which they promised to 
do. But little was done about it; for divers of the elders^ wives, 
S^c. were, in some measure, partners in this general disorder. 
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" 1638. Those who were gone with Mrs, Hutchinson, fell 
into new errors daily. One Nic. Eason, a tanner, taught that 
gifts and gntces were that anti-christ mentioned in Thess. ii. 2. ; 
that every one of the elect had the holy ghost, and also the 
"levii in-dwplling. Another, one Heine, taught that women 
had no souls; and that Adam was not created in true holi- 
ness, for then he could not have lost it. 

" 1638. The devil would never cease to disturb our peace, 
und to raise up iuiturgents one after anotlier. Amongst the 
rest, there was a woman in Salem, wife of one Oliver, who 
suffered somewhat in England for refusing to bow at the name 
of Jesus; though, otherwise, she was conformed to all their 
orders. She was, for ability of speech, and appearance of zeal 
und devotion, far before Mrs. Hutchinson ; and so the titter 
instrument to have done hurt, but that she was poor, and had 
little acquaintances. She took offence at this, that she might 
not be admitted to the Lord's Supper without giving public 
satisfaction to tlie church of hev faith. &c., '<in<rcovenanting 
professing to walk with them, according to the rule of the 
ispel. So as, upon the sacrament day, she openly called 
fcr It; and stood to plead her right, though she were denied, 
and would not forbear before the magistrate, Mr. Endicott, 
did threaten to send the constable to put her forth. This 
woman was brought to the court for disturbing the peace in 
the church; and there she gave such peremptory answers, as 
she was committed until she should find sureties for her good 
behaviour. After she had been in prison three or four dnys. 

she sent to the governor, and submitted herself, and 

acknowledged her fault in disturbing the church. Where- 
upon he took her husband's bond for her good behaviour, and 
diHcharged her out of prison; but he found alW, that she 
stiti held her former opinions, which were very dangerous. — 
As, firstly, that the church is the head of the people, both 
magistrates and ministers met together, and that tiiese have 
wer to ordain ministers, 5ic. Secondly, that ail that dwell 
the same town, and will profess their faith in Christ Jesus, 
III to be received to the sacraments there; and tliat she 
persuaded that if Paul were at Salem, he would call all 
inhabitants there saints. Thirdly, that excommunication 
BO other but where Christians withdraw private communi- 
" n from one iliat hath otfended. 

" About live years after, this woman was adjudged to be 
whipped for reproaching the magistrates. She stood without 
tying; and bore her punishment with a masculine spirit, 
in her suffering: but after, when she carou to con- 
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much dejected abont it» She had a deik alidL on her Umpm 
for half an hour, for reproaching the eldeni. 

'' 1639. At the general court, an order was made to 
aboliA that vain custom of drinking one to another; and that 
npon these and other grounds : — ^Firstly, it was a thing of no 
good use. ' Secondly, it was an inducement to drunkenness, 
and occasion of quarrelling and bloodshed. Thirdly, it 
occasioned much waste of wine and beer. Fourthly, it was 
very troublesome to many, especially the masters and mis- 
tresses of the feast, who were forced thereby to drink more 
often than they would. Yet divers, even godly persons, were 
loth to part with this idle ceremony. 

*' 1640. One of the ships, which came this summer, struck 
upon a whale, with a full gale, which put the ship a-stays. 
Tne whale struck the ship on her bow, with her tail, a little 
above water ; and broke the planks, and six timbers, and the 
beam, and staved two hogsheads of vinegar. 

*' 1640, At the court of assistants, one Hugh Bewett was 
.banished for holding publicly, and maintaining that he was 
free from original sin, and from actual also, for half a year 
before ; and that all true Christians, after regeneration, were 
enabled to live without committing sin." 



NON-RESISTANCE. 



" After the Reformation, the protestant divines, as ap- 
pears by the homilies composed by the wisest and most dis- 
interested men, such as Cranmer and Latimer, preached up 
** non-resistance" v^ry strongly ; but it was only to oppose 
popery. The case was this : — the Pope threatened to excom- 
municate and depose Edward, and he did put his threats into 
execution against Elizabeth. This was esteemed such a 
stretch of power, and so odious, that the Jesuits contrived all 
means to soften it. One was, by searching into the origin of 
civil power, which they brought rightly (though for wicked 
purposes) from the people, as Mariana and others. To com- 
bat this, and to save the person of the sovereign, the pro- 
testant divines preached up divine right. Hooker, superior 
to every thing, followed the truth. But it is remarkable, that 
this " non-resistance,'* which, at the Reformation, was employed 
to keep out popery, was, at the Revolution, employed to 
bring it in ; so eternally is truth sacrificed to politicks." — 
Warburton in a Letter to Hard. 
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VOLTAIRE AND THE BOOKSELLERS. 

The following is a copy of an original letter written by 
Voltaire to Mr. Peter Des Maizeaux» one of the editors of 
Bayle's Dictionary. The original letter is preserved in Dr. 
Birch's collection in the British Museum. 

Sir, 

'' I hear Prevost* has a mind to bring yon a 
second time as evidence against me. He says I have tolid yon 
I had eiven him five-and-twenty books for thir^ guineas. I 
rememoer very well, sir, I told you at Rainbow^0 coffee-house, 
that I had given him twenty receipts fof the Henriade, and 
received thirty guineas down; but I never meant to have 
parted with thirty copies, at three guineas each, for thirty-one 

founds ; I have aj?reed with him upon quite another foot ; and 
am not such a tool (though a writer) to give away all my 
property to a bookseller: therefore, I desire you to remember, 
that I never told you of having made so silly a bargain. I told, 
I own, I had thirty pounds or some equivalent down ; but I 
did not say it was all the bargcun. This I insist upon, and be- 
seech you to recollect our conversation ; for I am sure I never 
told you a tale so contrary to truth, to reason, and to my 
interest. I hope you will not back the injustice of a book- 
ieller, who abuses you, against a man of honour, who is 

" Your most obedient servant, 
" To Mr. Des Maizeaux. Voltaire. 



*' I beseech you to send me an answer to my lodgings 
without any delay : I shall be extremely obliged to you. 



FATALTTY ATTENDING THE TITLE OF " GLOUCESTER," 

The house of Stuart has often been referred to as a me- 
morable instance of evil fortune adhering to a family through 
many successive generations. The title of '' Gloucester'' 
affords another instance of the same kind ; and, perhaps, one 
more remarkable, since it has not followed one line of descent, 
and has been equally unlucky on whomsoever it alighted. 

Richard I. made earl of Gloucester, 1189, was afterwards 
king of England. This unfortunate prince, during his tur- 



* Prerost was at this time one of the most emineiit tor^ga booksellers in London. 
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bulent reign, lost all his foreign dominions; infamously sur- 
rendered nis crown to the Pope ; and was, at last^ poisoned 
by a monk of Swineshead Abbey, leaving his kingdom in the 
hands of rebellious subjects, or foreign enemies, and his suc- 
cessor an infant. 

Geoffrey Mandeville, earl of Essex and Gloucester, was 
killed at a tournament. 

Gilbert Clare, earl of Gloucester, was slain at the battle 
of Bannockbum, 1314. 

Hugh Despencer, the younger earl of Gloucester, was 
hanged at Hereford, 1326. 

Thomas Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester, was stifled at 
Calais, 1397. 

Thomas Despencer, earl of Gloucester, restored to the 
title by Richard II., was beheaded at Cirencester in 1400, 
having taken up arms, with other lords, to restore king 
Richard. 

Humphrey Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester, was mur- 
dered by the procurement of Margaret of Anjou, queen of 
Heniy yl. 1447. 

Kichard, duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. was 
slain at Bosworth Field, 1483. 

Henry Stuart, duke of Gloucester, died just after the 
Restoration, in 1660, aged twenty-one. 

William Stuart, duke of Gloucester, died in 1700, aged 
eleven. 

Frederick, duke of Gloucester, afterwards prince of Wales, 
and father of George III., experienced the frowns of fortune, 
and died in the bloom of life, 1767. 



BENEFFT OF CLERGY. 



Anciently, if a criminal, capitally condemned, could 
read a verse in the Bible, opened at a venture, he was entitled 
to what was called benefit of Clergy, and saved his life. The 
verse was hence called his neck-vene. Strange ! that to 
encourage learning, it should confer the privilege of thieving 
with less danger! 



I.ITERATUHE. 



ON CHARACTERISTIC SIONATURES, 

It is seldom that long experience of mankind does not 

induce a great distrust of mere external appearances. We 

htudy lines and features only to be more and more deceived, 

and rest at last in the rational conviction, that men are only to 

be rightly judged of by their actions. For my own part, I have 

reached that point of physiognomical scepticism, that I would 

no more form an opmion of a man from the mode of his 

wearing his face or his body, than I would from the shape, 

size, or colour of any article of his apparel. 1 have read of a 

person, who took a pride in having rfd heels to his shoes, and 

w ho, notwithstanding this mark of the petit mattre, was one of 

the noblest minded men of his age ; and to tread in whose 

footsteps is still deemed a matter of honourable boast : I mean 

the late estimable Charles James' Fox. I knew, personally, 

^nother (John Wilkes), who, though every inch a gentleman, 

^Boked less like one than any gentleman I ever saw. 

Vk A man's aetioia, on the contrary, convey, in general, to 

■ tiie eye of intelligence, an idea of his character soclear and 

oertam, as to preclude the chance of miy materia] delusion. 

Nor is this true of them only, where they are on a scale calcu- ■ 

lated to develope f"lly the powers of the mind ; for gleams of 

character will start forth from the very least of our actions; 

nay, from what is not commonly regarded as at all of the 

number, though otherwise spoken of by a great poet and judge 

• of human nature : 

J) do. 



Old Aspleen, who is himself as remarkable a commentary 
as walks the streets, on the absurdity of all physiognomical 
conclusions, — possessing, under one of the meanest lorms, aa 
elevated mind and generous heart, — is so staunch a believer in 
this maviai of the poet, that he thinks he can discover in 
the mere character of a man's hand-writing, a speedier insight 
into the character of his mind, than by any other possible 
means. When any stranger comes recommended to his pa- 
tronage, the cast of whose abilities he is desirous of ascer- 
laining, his first request to him invariably is, " Shew me your 
hand-writing ; for by that," as he whispers aside, " I shall tell 
to what tune your pulse beats." If you ask him to explain 
upon what principle, he can, from so slight a matter, draw ko 
important a conclusion, he does it in a few words, and with an 
air which shews that you have pleased him by the request. " In 
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all other actions/' he will say, *' some share of guile and de- 
ception may lurk» which it requires penetration, experience, 
and skill to be able to detect ; but in using his pen, a man 
acts unconsciously, as the current of his blood impels him; 
and there, at all times, nature flows unrestrained and free. 
Hence, in common language, we talk of finding oat what mi 
a man is in; and that he MsgathisunUai hisfinmr emds: speaking 
like physiologists, without being aware of the secret truth to 
which we are paying homage. All that is necessary then, is 
to have studied the varieties of hand-writing which different 
veins of feeling produce ; in a careful comparison of these, and 
the de(Uiction of correct general rules ttom them, the whole 
secret of the system rests. It is a sort of index, it must be 
confessed, not for every man's use. The key of it is in the 
hand of science alone, and not of all men of science ; aa any 
one may be satisfied who has read Lavater, or any of the 
numerous commentators upon him, all rivalling their master 
in mere speciousness and conceit." 

It was in a strain such as this, that Aspleen was one day 
expounding his theory to a party, at his friend Adjutant Over- 
ture's, when the Adjutant, who has a troublesome knack of 
spoiling ingenious speculations, by always opposing some 
mere fact or other to them, stepped to a military chest (the 
respected memorial of other times) which stood in the comer 
of the room, and drawing from it a large roll of parchment, 
spread it out upon the table. " Here," said he, " is a list of 
the members of the volunteer association for the defence of 
the town and county of Ballyloughlin, (of which you all know 
I had the honour of being captain and adjutant) ; and in which, 
every man's name is written with his own hand. Now, friend 
Aspleen, you that know men so well by their hand-writing, 
picK me from this any dozen of names you please, but let 
them be the cleverest men of the regiment; else, Mr. Aspleen, 
you will give me leave to say, that your theory is not worth 
an old pike-staff." 

All agreed that nothing could be fairer than this challenge; 
all but Aspleen himself, who sarcastically remarked, that 
*' though these heroes, of the town and county of Ballylough- 
lin, might be proper enough men in their way^ whom it might 
even be an honour to the Adjutant to ' march through Coventiy 
with,' it would be as absurd to think of pricking among them 
for either Marlboroughs or Eugenes, as it would be to expect 
to discover in their hand-writing anything to distinguish them 
from the vulgar herd. Gentlemen,' continued he, " you mis- 
construe the matter entirely : it is neither every man who under- 
stands this sort of criterion, nor is it every one to whom it 
has any sensible application. The great mass of people in the 
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world may be eaid to coDHist of mere negatives; of persons 
who net 88 they are desired, think as they are taught, and tcrite 
after the rap'ies set fiefore iht.m : and the utmost that you can . 
expect to ttiscover from the hand-writing of such persons ia, 
that they have no individual character at all. The Adjutant 
ha a put me at defiance with his Ballyloughlin squad ; but if 
^^ I wish to be convinced what virtue there really is in the 
racier of men's hand-writing, look at this," 
Here Mr, Aspleen pulled from his pocket a sheet of paper. 
Itered with fac-eimilea of curiouB signatures.* 

" This," continued he, " is a collection of autographs, 
nade by a friend in the Herald's College ; but, with no view 
to the theory of which we have been speaking. The only rule 
of Melectiun followed, was, that the parties should, for some 
quality or other, be persons known to fame." 

A note of admiration from the Adjutant, whose keen eye 
had by this time traversed every corner of the sheet, here 
interrupted the speaker. " And your first," exclaimed he, 
with all Uie pride of an old soldier, " is Marfboroagh." 

" Aye, Marlborough." resumed Aspleen, " and now much 

racter is there! The fine and bold strokes alternating bo 

■ r, and the whole so firm, spacious, and commanding ! 

a the very impress of victory and power; no coward or 

p1 ever could nave written it." 

' Let US see now, whose signatures approach the nearest to 
b) character. Can you shew me any that are more so than 
we of Oliver CromvxH. and Sir Robert Walpole f And were 
I tl»ese two kindred spirits T Cromwell's, you may observe, 
■ somewhat blurred in one point; but, like the spot of 
sod observed on his cravat, when he first made a figure in 
i House of Commons, it serves to remind oue of the foul 
d by which he arrived at the supreme power. In Waipole's, 
f strikingly has the writer added to a resolute and distinct, 
regular character of writing, by the circular line which he 
"In such evident deliberation, thrown around the whole ! 
B as if, in all the pride of premiership, he had said, ' And 
'i does not that include V 

irk next that signature on the same line with Marl- 

.: it is one of the age of Elizabeth, and to be of 

t age, is singularly elegant, yet dashing and spirited withal. 

told anything be more characteristic of that ornament of 

' iilry, and favorite of his queen, the gay and accomplished, 

' s Jjeieater? 
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*' Look, again, at the signature of his contemporary^ Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; erect, bold, and clear-headed, it marks the 
man. It has the appearance, indeed, of being finically done, 
especially in the lower part. And who does not know that 
Raleigh, with all his great talents, was a fop in his attire; that 
he used to pride himself on his diamond Duckies ; and made 
Leicester his mortal enemy, because he surpassed him one 
day, at court, in the* number of feathers of orange iatmmf, 
which he wore in his hat ? 

'' So much, gentlemen, for eenerals and statesmen. Let 
us now see what philosophers mere are in the group. Can 
you point me out any signatures more likely to denote a 
methodical, simplifying, and profound spirit, than those which 
do actually belong to two of the greatest masters of practical 
and speculative science, — Isaac Newton and John Locke ? 

" You would not rank Bolingbroke' vfith these, for all his 
lines are too thin, wiry, and strangling ; and he was, in hcU 
more of a pyrrhonist than a philosopher; nor Selden^ on 
account of the immense I,* which puts you in mind of his 
• Table Talk ;' nor William Penn, every turn of whose writing ii 
a deviation into some petty conceit; nor yet JoAit/fot^ard, whose 
simature merely indicates the steady, straight-forward progress 
of an intelligent English merchant, bent on an honorable 
pursuit. 

" But why, you may ask, not rank with Newton his great 
coadjutor Robert Boyle? — I must frankly confess, that there is 
a degree of eccentricity about this signature, which seems to 
take it out of the class to which it ought to belong ; unless you 
will allow it to be expressive of two very eccentric features in 
his philosophy; namely, that though a man of rank, in a 
profligate age, he cultivated the sciences ; and, though a man 
of science, was a sincere and devout Christian.*' 

At this sarcasm, the Adjutant, who, though no philo- 
sopher, partakes a little of the learned shame of being re- 
ligious, chose to laugh outright ; but bade Aspleen '' go on.'' 
It was amusing, he said, to hear him; although, certes, he 
talked great nonsense. 

" Now, gentlemen," resumed Aspleen, " let us see how 
the Jine writers of our language exercised their pens. There 
you have Dryden and Ad£son, and Junius and Gibbon: all of 
these signatures, you must confess, are specimens, not only 
of fine writing, but, what is more, of the English style of 
fine writing. Dryden's, though that of his old age, vigorous 



* The reader is refierred to Selden's antograph, in Uie firontitpiece. 
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iind flowing as his St. Cecilia's Ode, one of the latest of hia 
[iroductiotis : Addison's simple, easy, unafTected; Gibbon's 
elaborately beautiful ; but Junius'a above all characteristic. 
You see there with what long and deliberate steps the ' great 
bour of the forest,' as Burke called him, stalks from letter to 
Utter: and, at last, in a bold ' ws,' dedicate his labours to the 
English nation." 

" RidiculouH !" exclaimed the Adjutant again. 

" lingular, you mean," replied Aspleen, as with undis- 
turbed complacency, he thus proceeded : — " Steele, too, 
vraa one of our fine writers ; but you may see in his signa- 
ture what you may not discover in his compositions, that he 
was but too frequently off" the n/uare, dreaming, careless, and 
unsettled. 

" III the long, thin, staggering lines of Rochester, we see 
/he rake recorded in characters too plain to be possibly mis- 
interpreted; and by a casualty, singular enough, the whole 
list contains no iitter companion to this signature, than that 
of the next greatest rake in A—RicHanl Brimleif Sheridan, 
Alas ! poor Sheridan. You see there how a noble genius has, 
by B lite of dissipation, been broken to pieces. 

" Of the sportive, yet manly, character of Buckingham. 
who that has read or witnessed 'The Rehearsal' is ignorant^ 
And (vho that looks at his signature can fail to recognise in it 
ft man of a rich and copious vein, fond of pla^uig with his 
pen, and given much to enlarging. 

" Congreve's signature, too, is exactly what a. reader might 
Utpect ;— open and broad featured ; and tiie characters strongly 
lenned, with a few idle nourishes, but more original and happy 

' Mr. Pitt presents' every stamp of the boy minister ; 
_ 1 but a sorry contrust to the more masculine style of hia 
j|9?al, C/tar/es James For. The specimen here given of Pitt's 
.riting, however, is evidently that of his very youth, and 
tefore his character could be fully formed ; while Fox's sig- 
iittlure is that of so mature a period of his age, as to betray 
but loo many marks of those enervating habits which made 
him an early old man. 
^^. " Hogarth was something more than a painter ; and his 
^Hjignature tells you as much. From its vigorous and original 
^^^uacter, any one, who knew nothing of toe man, would pro- 
nounce bim to have been one of the wise men of his day.' 

Aspleen here threw himwelf back in his chair, with the 
jiir of a man who thinks he has said more than enough to cun- 
riace you of all that he maintains. The Adjutiint, however, 
always slow to yield where there is tlie least chance of escape. 
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remarked that it was curious Mr. Aspleen had passed over 
wholly unnoticed the lone series of kings, queens, tod prin- 
cesses, who came first in his way after the great Mailboroiig^* 
** Oh ! as for them," said Aspleen, ** the series is too 
long by far. Common-placed character, be assured, gen- 
tlemen, is as rife in palaces as elsewhere ; and nothing could 
be more absurd than to suppose that every one, in a rojral line, 
is entitled to rank with inaividuals known to fame for some- 
thing more than hereditary importance. Yet there are a few 
among them whose signatures are as characteristic as any 
I have yet noticed. Could the bloody persecutor, Mary, have 
possibly written in a style more stin, precise, and deter- 
mined ? Or the bold and subtle Elizabeth, m one more marked 
by double purposes, and intricate windings ; yet, in its 

Seneral effect, so majestically clear and impressive r James the 
irst we all know to have been a swaggerer and a coward ; and 
what else do we see in his simiature ? He begins with an I dis- 
tinct and tremendous ; but ends vnth something so flustering and 
confused, that^ unless you knew the ro^ R ought to have oeoi 
there, you never coula have guessed it. The signature of the 
first Charles is, in its general design, extremely fair and pleasant; 
but you may observe some cross and awkward turns, and one 
or two hng stretches very feebly executed. Could you expect 
less from that vein of character which lost this amiable pnnce 
his throne and his life ? Compare i^ain the signatures of his 
two sons. Can any one be at a moment's loss to detennine 
which was the careless, roving, generous Rowl^, and which 
the royal monk who abdicated a uirone to flog himself in the 
monastery of La Trappe, for his sins ? William, the hero of 
our glorious Revolution, writes in a manner which shews re- 
markably to what great lengths some men will go ; and yet 
there is a feebleness, and want of management about it, which 
may convince you that had he not been an instrument in the 
hands of far abler men, he never could have seated himself on 
his father-in law's throne. In the signatures of all the 
Georges, the same family features are predominant*— deter- 
mination, courage, perseverance, consistency. That of his 
present majesty, however, seems to indicate that we are 
getting into times, when shewy qualities are more thought of 
than sturdy ones. Nothing could be in stronger contrast 
with the short rapier stvle of his great-grandfather than the 
lon^peacock taUs, which ornament the signature of George 
theTourth.*' 

" Aye ! Aye !" observed the Adjutant, *' all this, Mr. 
Aspleen, may oe vastly fine and ingenious ; but let me tell 
you, that shewy, as you pronounce the taste of the present 
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reign to be, it has brought more solid and lasting glory to the 
British arms thaa the reigns of all the other Georges together. 
For what areyour Fontenoys, and Dettingens, and Mindens, 
to Waterloo f So much, Mr, Aspleen, for your peacock 
tails." 

And so much, tlioui^ht I, as I rose to take my departure, 
Diay be true ; fops may be brave, and men in ball dresses beat 



men in armour. 



NATIONAL nEFENCE. 

When the gigantic power of France, under Buonaparte, 
had enabled him to overrun and humiliate every continental 
state, and even to threaten Great Britain, the spirit of this 
country was roused to exertion by a sense of the danger, and by 
the fervour of patriotism. The govemraeol neglected no means 
to keep this spirit olive in the nation ; and his lute majesty 
conceiving the situation of his dominions to resemble, in 

iv respects, that which termiuated so fortunately for 

;Wui, in the days of queen Elizabeth, directed proper re- 
ihes to be made for ascertaining tlie principles and pre- 
parations adopted at that period. The records of the Tower 
were accordingly consulted i and a selection of papers, appa- 
rently of the greatest cousequence, was formed and printed, 
but not pubiiithed. This work, which contained 420 pages in 

ivo, was entitled "A Report of the Arrangements which 
made for the internal Defence of these Kingdoms, when 

in, by its Armada, projected tlie Invasion and Conquest 
England; and Application of the wiae Proceedings of our 
Ancestors to the present Crisis of Public Safety." 

The papers, in this work, are classed in the order of ex- 
ternal >llianc«, internal defence, military ar range men ta, and 
naval equipments. They are preceded by a statement of facto, 
io the History of Europe, at the period of tlie Spanish Ar- 
mada; and a sketch of events, snewiug the efi'ects of the 
queen's measures, at borne and abroad. As a coUectioii of 
historical documents, narrating an important event in British 
history, this work is valuable; and, us shewing the rehitJve 
strength of this country in ponulation and other resources, ia 
the sixteenth century, it is cunous and interesting. Tlie force 
of the Armada, and the means taken to oppose il, ar<^ mi- 
nutely Mated. The former consisted of 106 vessels, including 
great hulks, which were manned by '27,128 men. la tht: 
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same Armada were 1493 pieces of artillery. To meet this for- 
midable armament we had 



34 of Her Majestie's shippes, great and small. . 6264 
34 marchant's shippes, with sir F. Drake, west^ 

ward 2394 

29 shippes and bargues paid by thecitie of 

London 2140 

31 shippes and bargues» which are yictuallers, 

under the lord high admiral 1661 

19 coasters, ereate and small, under the lord 

iriu, p 
23 coasters, under the lord Henry Seymour, 



admiral, paid by the queene 943 



paid by the queene 1093 

23 Yoluntarye shippes, great and small 939 

T«">i {is^S^r 

Such was then the naval power of England; of the 
military force, we have an abstract of the men furnished by 
the council, bishops, lords, and several records, amounting, in 
all, to 3684 horse, and 31,055 foot. In that important article 
which the French very significantly denominate ammunitum de 
bouche, these documents are equally minute. The footmen 
were allowed, by the day, each one pound and a half of bread, 
two quarts of beer, one quart of wme, two pounds aiid a half 
of beef, half a pound of butter, one pound of cheese, and one 
pound of biscuit ; but the ration of a horseman, besides a pro- 
portionate augmentation of other viands, was increased to 
three pounds and a half of beef, which seems to justify the 
sarcastic remark which Shakespeare puts in the mouth of the 
constable of France, in the play of King Henry V., that " the 
men do sympathize with their mastiffs, in robustious and 
rough coming on ; and they give them great meals of beef, 
and iron and steel, and they will eat like wolves, and fight like 
devils." When each soldier was supplied so bountifully, it 
will not excite surprise that there should be some difficulty in 
procuring the rations ; but it will scarcely be expected uiat, 
m order to victual ten thousand men, twenty-nine counties 
should be laid under contribution, including six hundred 
oxen from the " butchery of London." The quantity for each 
county to furnish was fixed. Kent was to supply one thou- 
sand quarters of wheat, and six hundred quarters of malt; 
while Surry was only to furnish two hundred quarters of 
wheat. The grain was principally collected from the home 
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counties; while Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, 
Lincolnshire, Worcestershire, 8cc. were to supply the oxen. 

It is curious to contrast the force furnished by the coun- 
ties at that time, and the voluntary levies they raised in 1803 ; 
for instance, Cornwall, in the reign of Elizabeth, yielded only 
675 foot; but, in 1803, it enrolled 16,996 efl(ective men. 
Essex was estimated to furnish 57 horsemen; in 1803, it 
numbered 1251. London, however, was stated to have con- 
tained " 20,696 able householders, servaunts of our nation, 
within the wardes ; 933 strangers, able men for service ; and 
36 personnes suspected in religion" 

The letters and statements of the naval commanders and 
others who could give information relative to the defeat of the 
Armada, are very interesting. There is one from sir Francis 
Drake, which will remind the reader of heroes of a later date ; 
and will shew that British sailors have ever been the same. 
The following is an extract from Drake's letter to sir E. Wal- 
singham. 

" We have the army of Spayne before us ; and mind, with 
the grace of God, to wrestle or fall with them. There was never 
any thing pleased me better than the seeing the enemie flying, 
with a south wind, to the northwards. God grant they have 
a good eye to the duke of Parma ; for, with the grace of 
God, if we live, I doubt it not but, ere it be long, so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia,* as he shall toish 
himself at St. Maria, among his orange trees. 

'' God give us grace to depend upon him, so we shall not 
doubt victory; for our cause is good. Humbly taking my 
leave, this last of July, 1588. 

** Your honour's faithfully to be commanded ever, 

''Fra. Drake. 

*' P. S. I crave pardon of your honour for my haste ; for 
that I had to watch this last night upon the enemy. 

"Your's ever, 

" Fra. Drake." 

In the sentiments of Drake we discover the very reason- 
ings of the immortal Nelson. The force with which the 
Bntish admiral was so anxious to wrestle, is minutely stated 



* ITie generml of llie Armada was the duke de Mfdina SidonU. 
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in the following document. The difference in size, between 
the Spanish and English vessels, is very striking : — 

" The Substaunce of certame Maryners* Report touching tie 

Spanjfsh Fleete. 

" August, 88. 

*' Certain maryners, of this countrie, to the nnmber of 
nineteen, which hare bene in the Spanjrsh fleet ever since thejr 
first putt to sea ; and are now fledd awaie from them, haTing 
made sailes, for their cock-boats, with their shirtes, do report 
and say — ^that all the fleete, being 160 saile, did set forth out 
of Lisbome, the 20^^ of May ; and, commyng neere &ig;luid, 
were driven back again by contrarie winds : that in all, the 
whole number of them was but 20,000 men ; whereof, 10,000 
good soldiers, the rest common men ; and that theie were 
victualled for three months; and for any great sickness, there 
was none, as it was reported ; neither did theie land any more 
sick persons at the Grroyne than 300 ; from whence they 
putt to sea the 22^ of July, and came to the Land's End by 
the 28^^ of the same ; and 'till they came over to Plymouth, 
they met with no man, where 40 of her ma'ty's ships did 
skirmish with them, and one galleasse was taken, ana then 
sett on fire ; by reason the captaine falling into a rage with 
the gunner, and threatening to kill him if be shot no righter, 
the gunner cast fire into the powder-barrell, and threw him- 
self overboard. In this ship, theie say, was the treasure, 
and five ensigns of the Spanyards. After this againe, at 
Portland and the Isle of Wight, her ma'ty's navie set upon 
them, but no great hurt done ; but, betweene Cales and the 
Blackness, most furiouslie, where a great galiasse was taken, 
and three other greet shippes, with one thousand men apiece, 
sunk downe right about tne Goodwins ; besides, another Italian 
ship, which they take to be sunk also, because they made 
signs for helpe, but none made towards them ; that there 
about Cales tneie were forced to cut their cabels, by the ships 
of fire, which came upon them, out of her ma'ty's fleete, and 
Bae from thence fledd awaie with all speede ; tnat theie were 
driven thuis above Dunkerke, and thereabout Blanckenbui^h, 
one of their greate shippes was grounded on the wheelings, 
and taken by them of Flushing, wherein were five hundred 
Spaniards, of whom one hundred and fifty are come to Rot- 
terdam, the rest cast overboard. That, before their fight, 
about Cales, which was on the Sundaye, the duke of Parma 
sent them word he would assist them the next daie ; but for 
that he kept not promise, theie generallie crie out against 
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That, on the Salterday, he did what he could to im- 
,Tie hU men ; but it would not lie, notwithstanding that, 
I his own handed, he did kill souie Houldiers and cnp- 
taynes ; that in all, theie had not above three hundred horse, 
tuid some mules for carriage of their field ordinance; that, 
[reneritllie, the Englishmen have greatlie endamaged them with 
ordinance^ and that, in the Heete, they did see, through the 
port-holes, an Italian ship all full of blood, which yet main- 
tained the fight in her ranke, three hours after; that one of 
her ma'ty's ships valiantJie passed through them to charge the 
ndmiratl, who fledd away, and, as theie say, doth aeeui to be 
wonderfully dismaied and discouraged ; that when theie left 
them, and fledd awaie, theie were as high as Walcheren, yet 
about one hundred saile, but uncertain what course to take, 
or where to turn in for relief; fur into Spaine theie dared not 
returne, because, at tlier coming out, they were all threatened 
hanging if they coofjuered not England, and that theie had 
brought great store of' iutlters to himg up all Ejigiishmen : but 
they think, they will round about Scotland; that her ma'ty's 
uavie followed them, alwaies hard, and drove them like a 
flock of sheepe, but did not aboard them, becautte theie are so 
Igh built, so as forty of ours were troubled to take one of 
Itir greatest armadas, at tlie last fight on Mondaie; that, as 
leie think e, theie should have landed about the Isle of Wight; 
ktt three daiee and three nights, after theie had come upon 
t coast of England, theie did hull without sailes, minding to 
to Dunkerke upon the spring tides; that they have 
B neede of maryners. especially of pilots; for that ship 
4iich came on ground, uponthe Wheelings, had but one pilot, 
^d he was of Flushing ; that when Uieie set forth out of 
PEubome, there were certain galiaases in their companye, but 
tbete came not with them from the Groyne,; thut a greate 
Britain shippe was also taken or sunk by the English. In 
suimne they confess, the duke of Medina to be wonderfully 
amazed, and to stagger which way he may turn himself. That 



there were a great number of the Hidalg 



« of Spai 



in tbei 



armye, and that now theire chiefe bulwarks and arniades 
bemg discomfited, they may easily be overtlirown, if theie be 
followed as theie should. 

" The ship, whose prisoners are brought to Rotterdam. 

was taken betweene Dunkerke and Ostcndt, and had been 

ahot through three hundred and fifty times; being grounded, 

-1 ebippes of this countrye tooke them to mercie; ano- 

r was also taken by seven of this countrye 's fleet, between 

tea and Dunkerke. The names of certain priaonera of 

Miompt, taken in the former ships, are theis: 
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** Don Diego de Pomentello, fr^re du marquis de TauTfor, 
mayster du camp du tiera du Sicile. 

Don Jhan de Velassa, fr^re du conte Semnello. 

Le capt. Martin d'Auales. 
*' Le capt. Margues. 

Alonzo du Vergas. 






it 



" In the one shippe, were thirty-two pieces of brass 
(cannon) ; and in the otner, sixty-three." 



FEBRONIUS'S " DE STATU ECCLESLR- 

In the year 1760, a Latin work was published in Ger- 
many^ which attracted unusual attention, and became the sub- 
ject of papal proscription. It was entitled De Statu Ecclesut, 
and was given with the name of Justinus Febronius as the 
author; although it was generally believed to have been 
written by a dignitary of the church in Germany. In this 
work the author affirms the authority of all bishops to be 
equal ; confutes the pretence for establishing a monarchy in 
the church ; insists that the primacy of the bishops of Rome 
was not instituted by Christ, but by St. Peter and the church, 
by the authority of which, it may be translated to any other 
See. He contended that the convocation of oecumenical 
councils is, by no law divine or human, reserved to popes ; 
and that the popes themselves are subject to the church, and 
the law thereof, by which they may be deposed. 

This work, which passed through four editions in the 
course of the year, was so well received in Italy, that a book- 
seller of Venice publicly proposed to print an Italian trans- 
lation of it by suDscription. A proposal, so alarming to the 
church of Rome, excited the immediate attention of the Holy 
See ; and a public censure on it was issued in the following 
proclamation : 

" Lewis Mary Torrigiani, deacon of S. Agata, cardinal of 
S. Agata, cardinal of the holy Roman church, secretary of 
state to his holiness, our signiore : Whereas a certain print has 
appeared in publick, in which Joseph Bettinelli, bookseller 
and printer at Venice, invites all pious and catholick persons 
to subscribe to an edition, which he promises to promulgate, 
of that wicked performance, now translated into Italian, and 

Jublished, in the year 1760, in Latin, under the false name of 
ustinus Febronius. We know not whether we ought to be 
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more surprised at the temerity of the said printer, (who pre- 
tends that a work, which has not only been condemned on 
umlure deliberation, as usual, by the holy congregation of 
the Index, but also proscribed by the most illuslnoUH and 
venerable bishops of Germany, wbere the book had its un- 
happy birth, is capable of dqing great service to religion and 
the secular slates, aiid the scope of which is so pious and 
holy.) or his assurance to search for subscriptions in Bolognia, 
by the means of his brothers Taruffi, and even in Rome, and 
the whole ecclesiastical state, by that of every bookseller: 
to the intent, however, that every abuse, and every bad effect, 
which may arise from such invitation, may be prevented, we 
do, by the express order of our siguore. prohibit all persons, 
whether ecclesiastical, secular, or regular, in the ecclesiastical 
state, as well such as are immediately as mediately subject, 
comprehending also the four legations, and the city of Bene- 
vento, to subscribe to it, and much more to receive or procure 
■nbscriptions to the said edition^ on pain of the gaUies for ten 
rjrCRn, or other correspondent punishment, according to the 
\ degree aiid quality ot the person in case of contravention. 
And this present edict, when published, and stuck up in the 
usual places at Rome, shall oblige every man as much as if it 
had been personally intimated to him. 

" Given at the Apostolical Palace of the Monte Quirinale, 

ttbis as"- of Nov. 1766. 
"L. CaBD. TOBKIOIANI." 






TRADE IN TEA. 



^Hose 



In no branch of East Indian commerce has the increase 
been more remarkable than in the article of tea. In the 
" Minutes of the Courts of Committees," for 16IJ4, we find the 
following entries : 

July 1. — Ordered, that tlie master attendant do go 
loard the ships, now arrived, and inquire what rairitia of 
ds. beasts, or other curiosities, there are on board fit to 
[Sent to his majesty; and to desire they may not be dis- 
ised of 'till the Company are supplied with such as they 
ly wish, on paying for the same. 
"August 22. — Tlie governor acquainting the court that 
the factors having, in every place, failed the company of such 
things as they writ for, to have presented his majesty with, 
and that his majesty might nut find himself wholly neglected 
by the company, he was of opinion, if the court thought fit, 
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that a silver case of the oil of cinnamon, which was to be had 
of Mr. Thomas Winter for £75, and some good Tkm^ be pro- 
▼ided for that end, which he hoped may be acceptable. The 
court approved very well thereof.'* 

In consequence of this resolution, tiie secretary was di- 
rected to obtain some tea ; and, on the 30^^ of September, 
1664, there is, in the general books, an entry that there is 
owing to John Stanmon, secretary, £4. 6s. " tor two pomds 
two ounces of thea for his majesty." On the 30*^ of June, 
1666, there is also a similar entry of several rvrefyei, chiefly 
the production of China, provided by the secretary, as presents 
to his majesty, amongst which are twenty-two pounds three 
quarters of tea, at finy shillings per pound. There are also, 
about the same period, various entries of small purchases of 
tea, at six or eight pounds at a time, the company not then 
importing tea. 

The first importation of tea by the company was in 1669, 
when two cannisters were received from the fieu^tors at 
Bantam, weighing one hundred and forty-three pounds ; and, 
in the year following, they received four pots of tea, wrighing 
about eighty pounds. From this time, the increase was pro- 
gressive, until, in 1799, the quantity sold, at the company's 
siedes, was upwards of twenty-four millions of pounds, which 
yielded a revenue to the country of more than Jbmr mUBam 
sterling ! 



BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 



In an old book of Sermons, by an obscure divine, of the 
name of Milsom, we are reminded that '' it is one among many 
proofs of the wisdom and benevolence of Providence, that 
the world was not created in the midst of winter, when Adam 
and Eve could have found nothing to eat; but in harvest-time, 
when there was fruit on every tree and shrub to tempt the 
willing hand/' 

Another clerical commentator of the same stamp, praises 
Divine Goodness for always making the largest rivers flow 
close by the most populous towns. 

Ricaut, in his History of the Turks, says — "That they so 
confound chronology and history, as to assert that Job was a 
judge, in the court of king Solomon, and Alexander the 
Oreat one of his generals." 

Wicelius, by no means a contemptible writer, was de- 
ceived into a belief, that Plutarch wrote the life and Actions 
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of Charles the Fifth ; becaase, in some Latia editions of 
Plutan;h's Lives, a life of that monarch has been aonpsed. 

" It was at S'ico/ai," says the writer of the article on 
Stenography in Rees's Cyclopsedia, " that this method of 
writing was first introduced among the Greeks byXenophon." 
Neither is any such place as Nicoiai known to the most erudite 
geograpliers, nor is there the least reason to suppose that the 
Gmeks practised stenography until many ages after the time 
ofXenophon. The wnter had, perhaps, read that, in Mco/m, 
the whole art wpa to be seen ; but iSico/ai was not a city, but 
an author who, in 1706, wrote a learned "Treatise on the Signs 
of the Ancients." 

The same accurate historian tells us, that "probably, the 
oldest method of short-writing, at present extant or known, is 
a Latin manuscript, entitled ' Am SrrUitMdi C/iaracteres, or the 
Art of Writing in Characters.' The author," he adds, is not 
known; but it was prin/cd about the year 1412," that is, before 
^^Wnting was invented. 

^^B A gentleman, who inherited, from his father, a con- 
^HHerable library, once observed to Mr. Beloe, the bibliogra- 
^^pier, that Mr, "Tomus," whose name was on the back of so 
many of his books, must certainly have been a man of won- 
drous enidition to have written so much !" 

Mureri, thecelebratedauthor of the Historical Dictionary, 
is guilty of a blunder nearly as bad. He speaks of an author, 
called uonu BasiHcui, alluding to the " Uoron Basilikun," a 
book written by James the First for the use of his son. 

A bibliopole, now living, and of some eminence, was once 
asked if he had a copy of " dttar's Commmentaries" ? " I am 
Borry," said he, " I have not; bat I Hare cot ' lilaclatmu't."* 

Melville, in his "Account of .lohn Knox," says — " that 

s BO active and rigorous a preacher, that he wns like to 

't pulpit into hltiiU, and fly out of it. Canipenon. in his 

jisiation of Robertson's History of Scotland," where this 

ige is quoted, thus literally renders it: — " Soon heating 

elf by the tire of his passions and bis hatred, he bestirred 

elf hke a madman ; he broke his pii/pil, and leaped inta the 

' of his auditors!" (Sautoil au imliru audileurs.) Well 

^ It M. Campenon add — " Nothing proves the coanen«Ks 

r'that people (the Scotch) so much us the ascendency which 

ich a madman possessed over them." 

Another French writer, (anonymous), in illustrating the 

ntages of a representative system, remark*— " that sach 

e respect of the English for their Parliament, that when it 

iBitting. crimes are extremely rare; but, as soon as it riB«a, 

p filled with accounts of the most horrible atro- 



t popei 



Simple man '. He knuwa not that, when Parliament 
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is sittings the report of their proceedings are of such length, 
that there is no room for anything else. 

" The Scotch," says Mr. Forsyth, in his * Beauties of 
Scotland,' ** have carried the practice of oi/^mi/ing^mosses to 
a great extent. He means reclaiming them. "The Irish," 
says the author of ' Thoughts on the State of Ireland,* " are 
now happily in the wav o\ cementing all their old differences." 
He means throwing aside their present ones. 

The English are always talking of their rights, and some 
strange ones they have among the number. {' I have no right 
to pay more than my share. I have no right to be insulted, 
abused, kicked, knocked down, murdered.' Such are common 
modes of cockney talking. 

A great many burglaries having been committed, in the 
neighbourhood of a country town, the newspaper of the 
district recommended the inhabitants " to keep their doors 
shut after dark." Had the editor consulted Blackstone, he 
would have found that a still better mode of prevention 
would have been to keep them open ; as, in that case, burglary 
is impossible. 

Among the " Notices to Correspondents," in a journal 
not remarkable for its regard to propriety, there appeared the 
following : " Decency came too late to have a place in our 
paper this week." Another paper made an apology to its 
readers for postponing " births and deaths until next week.** 

A third, in its " Commentary on passing Events," re- 
marked, " the assizes terminated last weelt '; the trials were not 
of an important nature. Our readers will see that twenty 
prisoners were capitally convicted.** 

The daily papers are in the constant habit of announcing 
the arrival of " Flanders mails ;" but it is curious that they 
never favour us with France or Germany ones. 

The gentlemen of the hammer have had, immemorially, 
the privilege of breaking Prisclan's head with it ; and very 
droll are the flourishes they sometimes make. It is now, a 
house within itself: and now, an unfinished one, with other con- 
veniences, which is A-GOING ! A " Sale of a Nobleman" is a 
common thing with them; and, what is worse, scarcely a 
session of Parliament passes that they have not a cabinet 
SECRETARY to Sell. If you Want a good working table for 
your wife, they will tell you there is none like the mahogany 
lady's. Ask them what sort of a library is for sale, and they 
will answer you gravely, it is a library of books; or what 
classics are among them, and they will tell you, they are of all 
classes. In their vile jargon, all household furniture, which is 
the worse for wear, is genuine ; a collection of curiosities, is a 
singular melange of* items: anything costly is perfectly unique: 
gaudiness, is taste: and gilding, virtii. 



I 
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COLE'S MANUSCRIPTS. 



Amon'gst the numerous and valuable collections of manu- 
scripts deposited in the British Museum, there are volumes 
which were bequeathed to that insIitutioD by the Rev. W. Cole, 
Rector of Milton, Cambridgeshire. Ah Mr. Cole was a gen- 
tleman of violent opinions, which he expressed very freely, 
and was strongly attached to the Roman Catholic religion, 
though a minister of the established church, he deemed it ad- 
visable to order that the manuacrlpta should not be opened to 
the public until thirty years after his decease, whicn period 
expired in 1803. 

These manuscripts are principally on antiquarian subjects; 
they present, however, a singular variety, and we oflen find on 
the same page, a record of some old abbey, mixed with a 
recipe to make soup, a memorandum of the number of a lottery 
ticket, an entry of the day on which a new servant entered 
on her place, or received her wages, or other such trifling 
subjects. These are now and then interspersed with some 
sarcasms on Protestants, or on the opponents of ministGrs. 
A singular instance of this occurs in the thirty -third volume 
of bis collection, page 335, where, in a Register de Vicaria 
de Spalding, we find the following memorajidum in Mr. Cole's 
own writing : 

" This day I paid my maid-servant her wages, and would 
not let her loage in my house, as she refused to stay with me 
till Michaelmas, tho' very inconvenient to me, as I don't 
know whereto providemyaelf of one in her room: but 'Wilkes 
and Liberty' have brought things to that pass, tliat ere long 
we shall get no one to serve us. — The said July 23, 1772, sent 
to the maid, as it might be difficult for her to get a lodging in 
the village ; tho' she deserved it not." 



^" HOGARTH'S NO-DEDICATION. 

HooARTH wi-ote a History of the Arts, which he intended 
to publish as a supplement to the " Analysis of Beauty," and 
even went so far as to write the dedication for it, which was 



" The No-Dedication ; not dedicated to any prince in 
Chriatendom, for fear it might be thought an idle piece of 
anrogaDC« ; not dedicated to any man of quality, for fear it 
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might be thought too assuming ; not dedicated to any learned 
body of men, as either of the Univemties or the Ko^l So- 
ciety, for fear it might be thought an uncommon piece of 
vanity ; nor dedicated to any one particular friend, for fear of 
offending another; therefore, dedicated to nobody: but if 
for once we may suppose nobody to be everybody, as every- 
body is often said to be nobody, then is this work dedicated 
to everybody, 

'* By their most humble and devoted 

" William Hogabth." 



RETENTION OF GIBIULTAR. 



It is a positive, though not a very well known fact, that 
much as the British government now values Gibraltar, it was 
once, and that at no very distant period (only in 1783) formally 
promised to be restored, and that we afterwards ceded the two 
Floridas as a substitute. M . de Sevelinge, in his introduction 
to the History of the American War, eives the following sin- 
gular account of this transaction, which he affirms he received 
from M. Gerard de Rayneval, who negociated the peace of 
1793. 

" The King of Spain, Charles III. demanded peremptorily 
the restitution of Gibraltar. In order to obtain it, he offered 
to France to cede to her the Spanish half of the island of 
St. Domingo, on condition that sne would charge herself with 
furnishing England with an equivalent for Gibraltar. After 
many lon^ and sharp discussions, M . de Rayneval, who had 
proceeded to London, brought the British minister to admit 
the restitution of Gibraltar as the basis of the arrangement, 
and the only question now related to the determination of a 
proper equivalent. 

*' During the discussion of this point, however, a poli- 
tical remorse struck the British Premier, Lord Shelbume. In 
a familiar conversation with M. de Rayneval, he gave him to 
understand, by a very expressive gesture, that were he to 
consent to the ceding of Gibraltar to Spain, he would expose 
himself to the risk of losing his head on the scaffold. 

" By a singular coincidence, M. de Vergennes (the French 
minister) was tormented with fears much of the. same kind. 
He had promised Martinique as one of the indemnities, with- 
out thinking how much the national pride would be wounded 
at seeing an ancient possession of France delivered over to 
its enemy for the sake of pleasing the Spanish Government. 
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" M. de Rayneval concealed this change of opinion from 
the English minister, and continued, uotwitnstandtng, to insist 
as much as ever on the fulfilment of his word. It was then 
tliat the Cabinet of St. James's (not aware that Spain had no 
longer the equivalent of Martinique to offer them) first offered 
one of the Floridas, and then botn of them. This proposition 
was immediately transmitted to Versailles. The Count Aranda, 
ambassador from Spain, and furnished with full powers, was 
called there to receire the communication of this dispatch. 
After a few moments of profound meditation, he declared 
oflicialty. that he renounced, in the name of his Sovereign, 
hie demand for Gibraltar, and accepted of the two Floridas. 
' I know to what I expose myself.' said he, upon signing, 
' bat I know your embarrassments and ours.'— He was dis- 
graced." 

IIn the Lansdown library there was a very ancient Greek 
nance, printed at Florence, in 1645, called jl/Ae»« Skefratr. 
is title, which cannot be translated literHliv, is interpreted 
by tlie learned editor, Pietro Proso, to mean Minerva Cahonilo: 
which, however ludicrous it may appear, cannot be translated 
nearer into English than by the phrase Minerva in bneches. 
^■r This curious work was purchased by the first marquis of 
^HLlinsdown, for » great sum, at the sale of the Pinelli lilirary, 
^|pid is supposed to be the only copy in existence ; though 
^Bwcre can be no doubt that Fenelon had seen the work, as the 
bble of bis Telemacbus is evidently founded upon it. It was 
embellished with several engravings, of which only one re- 
mained. It represents Mentor leaping after Telcmachus, 
^■Whom he has thrown into the sea from the rocks of the island 
^Baf Calypso. This the learned commentator supposes to have 
^Hlten one of the western islands of Scotland ; in which he i« 
^Ev^tainly warranted by the text, which states it to have been 
far to the west, beyond the Pillars of Herculei* ; and though to 
some this may seem to apply better to the Canary Islands, yet 
the further statement that our travellem there found the days 
three times as long as the nights, can only apply tn tne 
summer of a high northern latitude. This, too, accounts 
satisfactorily for the narrations handed down to us of tlie 
mmderings of Ulysses. It has always been justly considered 
absurd, to suppose that he could, for ten years, wander about 
the narrow seas, as in a labyrinth. But if we can imagina 
him to have lieen driven through the StraiU into tfao wide 
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Atlantic ; there, indeed, bein^ at best but an indifferent sea- 
man, and unacquainted with the compass, his wanderings 
might have been long enough. 

It is probable, that the first land Ulysses made was one 
of the western islands of Scotland ; whence, not daring a^ain 
to lose the sight of land, he would have had a most tedious 
voyage back to the Mediterranean, What still further corro- 
borates this opinion, is a fact unknown in the VLge of the 
editor of the Athene Skeleate, The island of Calypso is de- 
scribed as having several grottos, formed of natural pillars of 
stone, so regularly ranged as to resemble a work of art, 
" unless,'' says the romance, " they were fashioned by the 
hands of the giants.'' Now there is nothing at all resembling 
this description in any of the islands of the Mediterranean ; 
nor, perhaps, in any part of the world, the Hebrides excepted. 



MR. BINDLEY, THE BIBUOMANIAC. 

The late Mr. Bindley was one of the most assiduous 
bibliomaniacs of his time ; and small as may be the service 
which he did to letters, the price which his collection brought 
at his death shews, that a man, in these days, may do worse 
for his heirs than spend his time in going the rouna of the old 
book-stalls. Many rare things, which he had picked up for a 
few shillings, were actually converted into more than their 
weight in silver and gold. Herbert's *' Dick and Robin, with 
songs, and other old tracts, 1641," which cost him only two 
shilSn^s, was bought by Mr. Heber for ten pounds. A volume, 
containing Patrick Hannay's " Nightingale, and other poems, 
with a portrait of the author, and a portrait of Anne of Den- 
mark, by Crispin de Pass, 1622," wnich Mr. Bindley bought 
for six shillings, was sold to Mr. Evans for thirty-five pounds, 
fourteen shillings: and five of Robert Green's productions, 
which altogemer cost him only seven shillings and ninepence, 
brought, from different purchasers, the enormous sum of 
forty-one pounds, fourteen shillings. An account of an '* English 
Hermite, or Wonder of his Age, 1666," one Roger Crab, who 
could live on three farthings a week, consisting of only four 
leaves, with a portrait, sold for five pounds, ten shillings. 
A short history of another prodigy, Mr. Marriot, " The Cor- 
morant, or Great Eater, of (jray's Inn," who always eat twelve 
pounds of meat daily, 1662, brought fourteen ^ineas. And 
Leuricke's " Most wonderful and pleasaunt History of Titus 
and Gisippus," 1662, though a poem of only ten pages, and, 
as a poem, contemptible, being however extremely rare, sold 
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for twenty-four pounds, thirteen shJIlingx and sixpence. Could 
w« be sure of this taste for mere rarities continuing, a man 
could do nothing more profitable, in the way of booK-buying, 
than to purchase all the trash of his day. It would only have 
to be kept snug for a couple of centuries, and then, what 
nobody cared for once, might purchase a principality, or 
endow an hospital for brainless authors in all time to come. 



BIBLE COMMENTATORS. 



Some Bible commentators are excessively abstruse — 

othera, CTeat trifiers. Of the latter class, was St, Austin, who 

Inboured hard to prove that the ten plagues of Egypt were 

^Dunisbments adapted to the breach of the ten comman<l- 

^^■ents ; forgetting that the law was given to the Jews, and 

^^H|t the plagues were inflicted on the Egyptians. But St. 

^^Hlstin committed a worse blunder than this; for the law was 

^^rot given in the form of commandments, until nearly three 

months after the plagues were sent. 

Brightman, an expositor on the Revelations, among other 
subjects, selects for a comment the twentieth verse of the 
fourteenth chapter : — " And the wine-press was trodden witliout 
the citv ; and olood caone out of the wine-press even unto the 
horses bridles, by the space of a tboueand and six hundred 
furlongs." He then comments upon it as follows : — " Sixteen 
hundred furlon<rs ; that is, through the whole realm of England. 
Sixteen hundred furloni^s make two bundred English miles. 
Now the length of this realm, from the furthest part of the 
soutli tn the longest reach of the north, is more than this by 
a bundled miles ; but yet if we take away the vastne«s of iho 
northern parts, where the country is more desert mul unm«- 
nured, near tlie borders, we shall see a marvellous consent in 
ttiis also." 

The philosopher Whiston, who was no flatterer, applied a 
prophecy of St, John, in the Revelations, to Prince Eugene; 
who politely thanked, and even rewarded the expositor; but 

Jrotested that he could not bring himself to believe, that St. 
ohn had him in view when he wrote the Apocalypse. 

Some of the best commentators are not free from trifling : 
thus Dr. Gill, in his Expository, seriously tells us that ttie 
word abbti, read backwards or forwards being the same, may 
teach us that God is the father of his people in adversity ms 
well as in prosperity. 

Vander Meulen, in hia DinxertnlioneK Phihlnpca:. gives a 
singular elucidation of the following text Irhb C 
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'' And the Lord took one of his (Adam's) ribs, and made a 
woman.*' The coomientator then inquires—*' Rrst, waa the 
rib tsdLen from the right or the left side of Adam ? Secondly, 
was Adam, after the loss of that rib, a maimed or imperfect 
man ?" Questions, which he discusses very graydy, and then 
proceeds to ask — '* Why was Eve formed of a rib, and not of 
the dust of the ground ?" His answer to this question is 
curious, if not convincing. " Had Eve been created of 4e 
dust of the ground," he says, ** she would have been a stranger 
to Adam. Had she been created out of his foot, he mi^ 
have despised or trampled upon her, as being mnch his m- 
ferior. Had she been produced out of his head, she would, 
perhaps, have taken too much upon herself, and pretended to 
domineer. It was, therefore, more proper that she should be 
taken from the middle of Adam's body, on which account he 
could not but have a due esteem for her.** 



ARIOSTO. 



It is related of Ariosto,. that his father being one day 
extremely angry with him, reprimanded him in terms of the 
strongest resentment and invective; and that Ariosto not only 
listened with patience, but with the most profound attention; 
not ofiering a single word in his vindication; seeming, on 
the contrary, to wish the stem lecture had continued longer. 
A friend of his, who was present, asked Ariosto how he could 
so patiently hear himself abused ? The poet replied, that he 
had been tor some days hard at work on a comedy ; and, on 
that very morning, was much perplexed how to write a scene 
of an angry father reprimanding his son. At the moment his 
father began, it struck him as an admirable opportunity of 
examining his manner with attention, that he might be enabled 
to draw the picture as close to nature as possible. Being thus 
absorbed in thought, he had only noticed the voice, the face, 
and the action, of his father, without paying the least attention 
to the truth or falsehood of the charge. 



ORieiN OF TEXTS. 



The custom of taking a text as the basis of a sermon or 
lecture is said to have originated with Ezra, who, we are told, ac- 
companied by several Levites in a public congregation of men 
and women, ascended a pulpit, opened the book of the law. 
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and, after addressing a prayer to the Deitv, to which the 
people said Ameu, "read in die law of Got! distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reaoiiig/'* 
Previous to the time of Ezra, the Palriaichs delivered, in 
public assemblies, either prophecies or moral iiintructions for 
the edification of the people i and it was not until the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, during which time 
they had almost lost the language in which the Pentateuch 
was written, that it became necessary to explain, as well as to 
read, the Scriptures to themj a practice adopted by Ezra, 
and since universally followed. In later times, as we are told 
in the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xiv. v. 21. the book of 
Moses was thus read in the synagogue every sabbath day. 
To this laudable custom our Saviour confonned ; and, in the 
Hynagngue at Nazareth, read a passage from the prophet 
Isaiah; then closing the book, returned it to the priest, and 
preached from the text. This custom, which now prevails all 
over the Christian world, was interrupted, in the dark ages, 
when the Ethics of Aristotle were read in many churches, on 

["" lay, instead of the Holy Scriptures, 
n. 
SINGULAR SERMON. 
That a ridiculous sermon should be preached can excite 
urprise ; for preaching Is assumed by all ranks and persons 



LITEIUHV CUniOSlTY. 
The following Latin verse, which is composed with much 
fenuity, affords two very opposite meanings, by merely 
nsposing the order of the words: 

" Prospicimus modo, quod duntbunt tempore lougo 
Fcedera, nee patriro pax cifo diffugiel." 

' Diffugiet cito pax patriae, nee fcedera lougo 
Tempore durabunt, quod modo prospicimus." 



of diilerent qualifications, learned and unlearned ; but Ihut n 

Bachelor of Divinity lihoiild preach before the University, 

and afterwards publish such a sermon as oue that we have seen 

^l print, is remarkable. The title is " The Virgin Mary. 

"reached in St. Mary's College. Oxford, on Lady-day, 1641. 

i the learned Thomas Master, B. D." 



* Ncbrnlah, cip. nil. B. 
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The text is from Luke, i. 26, 27^—'* The aneel Gabriel wis 
•ent from Ood unto a city of Galilee, -named Nazareth, to t 
virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house of David; and the vimn's name was Mary." Hie 
divine then opens his subject thus. ** We see the virgin in her 
periraum ; and her degrees, in this lower part of her orb, are 
prickt out in the text. 1. A virgin snpposeth a woman, a de- 
gree below a man. 2. A virgin, one oegree bdow woman : a 
virgin is a cipher : God made it not. 3. Emmaed: that is, 
somewhat lower vet : it is the gods', and the lung's highway 
from maid to wife ; but is neimer, and therefore infenor to 
both. 4. To Joseph : this brings her lower still. 6. Qf <k 
house of Damd: lower still. 6. Her name Mary: yet lower. 
Her husband could not call Mary, but it reminded ner of lM»r 
poverty. 7. Cf Nazareth: we are now at the ground ; nay, 
the grave, for Galilee was in the region of the shadow of 
death." 

The reverend preacher then proceeds : — " From this lowly 
state of Mary, we gather comfort for ourselves : for Ist, our 
soul is a woman. 2. She is a virgin. 3. She is espous^ to 
some favourite study. 4. To the body ; that is to the flesh, 
which is the carpenter's shop, and the spirit which is the car- 
penter. 5. This carpenter is nobly descended. 6. Mary is t 
Lady ; and that's the soul's name too. 7. She dwells here at 
Nazareth." In this strain, Mr. Master proceeds through the 
whole of his sermon. 



ANDREW MARVELL. 



One of the finest tributes which has ever been paid to the 
death of Charles I., was by the poet and patriot, Andrew 
Marvell, in an Ode to Cromwell. Alluding to the execution 
of the monarch, he says : — 

'' While round the armed bands 

Did clasp their bloody hands. 
He nothing common did, or mean. 
Upon that memorable scene ; 

But, with his keener eye. 

The axe's edge did try. 
Nor caird the ^ods, with vulgar spite. 
To vindicate his helpless right. 

But bow'd his comely head 

Down as upon a bed." 



HELICS OF LITERATURE. 



THE SENSE OF THE NATION. 



In the year 1710, a pamphlet of nmetjr-one pages was 
iblished, entitled " A new Tract of tbe Sense of the Nation, 
Ring a modest Comparison between the Addresses to the late 
King James and those to her present Majesty, in order to 
observe how far the Sense of the Nation may be judged of by 
either of them." The object of the author is to shew of how 
little value public addresses are in general ; since, if they are 
□ot absolutely insincere, they are at least without any posi- 
tive meaning. " For example," says he : — "When tlie city of 
Cnrlisle, in their second address to king James, talk of being 
'transported above mortals;' of * God Almighty's projects;' 
of 'king James's unnarallelcd danger;' of ' the miracle of the 
prince of Wales's Dirth ;' of 'the qualities of king James 
nhove Constantine;' and of spending their lives and fortunes 
for the young gentleman's safely ;' can any man be so weak 
and foolish, or indeed so unkind to the citizens of Carhsle, 
as to think they had any meaning in all this? Have their 
actions since given the least ground of suapiciou that they 
meant any thing ? Have any one of them spent their lives 
nnd fortunes for the Pretender? Have they not twice or three 
times, since that, addressed the princes that keep him out; nnd, 
perhaps, with as much meaning? The sum of all this is, they 
were as honest, and had as much meaning, as addressers are 
expected to have, or as most of them ever have. 

" Now let us come to the Bath addressers, warm io their 
acknowledgments for their young prince as their hot springs, 
which they boasted helped his mother to conceive ; when, good 
men, in their address to king James, they congratulate him on 
being the parent ' of so good a son ;' (to be sure his goodness 
was then known, for he was full twenty-two days' old) ; then 
of this son being the reward of heaven for his majesty's de- 
claration for liberty of conscience; or. in plainer lyiglish, 
heaven's reward for the merit of his majesty's breaking the 

fvs : then, that they desire the young prince and his posterity 
ly live to baffle mortality itself; let no man be so foolisn 
charge the honest citizens of Bath with meaning what they 
id in these words. No, no ! they were better Christians, as 
ill us wiser men. These thingit were only addresses; that 
words of course, without any signification, nnd c&nnot, 
thout breach of charity, be taken othsrwise. 
" Could it be possible the citizens of Bath could say with 
any meaning, 'We do promise and engage, upon our alle- 
giance, that when your majesty shall think ht to call a Parlia- 
I went, we will chooM immw to mtv* Uisr«ui, but Mwb a* will 
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give us full assurance that they will endeavour the total abro- 
gation of the penal laws and test.'" 

** For a little more west country meetings, let us take the 
loyal city of Exeter ; and here you have them telling their 
popish monarch of their thanking God for ' the universal 
olessing of his reign ;' of his ' most gracious and merciful 

fovemment;' of his * actions having surpassed any thing that 
istory could afford ;' and to sum up all, that * hia declaration 
of indulgence (to popery as well as dissenters) hath come up 
to the agreeableness of bivinity itself;' that is, they made him 
a Ood. Then they tell him of his ' eternal honour and glory/ 
and the generation having ' great cause to bless God for him,' 
and the hke monstrous stuff. 

The author of this little pamphlet then proceeds to show 
that in all this the addressers had no meaning; and that, in 
fact, addresses are mere things of course, and of no value 
whatever. That there is much truth in this, history fully con- 
firms. The subject has been already alluded to in this 
volume ; and we cannot, perhaps, close it better than by a 
very characteristic anecdote relating to Richard CromwelL 
After the Restoration, Richard retired to live at Cheshunt, 
where no persons were permitted to visit him but such as had 
strong recommendations from some of his old acquaintances. 
Among those was the Rev. G^oree North, vicar of Codicot, 
near Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. At one of his visits, after an 
hour spent in conversation and drinking, Richard started up, 
took the candle, and the rest of the company (who all knew, 
except the last admitted man, what was going forward) took 
up the bottle and the glasses, and followed the ex-protector up 
stairs to a dirty garret, in which was nothing but a little round 
hair trunk. Mr. Cromwell pulled it out into the middle of 
the room, seated himslf across it, and calling for a bumper of 
wine, gave " Prosperity to old England." All the company 
followed his example ; and when the new member was called 
on to do so, Mr. Cromwell told him to take care, and sit 
light; for he had no less than the lives and fortunes of all 
the good people of England under him. The trunk was then 
opened, and the original addresses shewn to him ; in which 
the inhabitants of all the principal cities and towns in England 
had pledged their lives and fortunes to support Richard in 
succeeding his father as Protector. This was the way he 
initiated a new acquaintance. 
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SINGULAR SURNAMES. 



Ms. Cole, the antiquary, was very industrious in col- 
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tist of such as were more particularly striking and odd, in 
order tu form tht; foundation of an t^ssay on the subject. A 
friend of the (iresent writer has gone much further than Mr. 
Cole, and has collected several thousand rare names, which he 
has partly classified. One bst consists of names of trades 
and occupations, such as Baker, Butcher, Slc; a second, of 
bings — as Buckle, Boot, Chalk ; a third, of animals — as liog, 
felt. Lamb ; a fourth, of birds— as Duck, Goose, Partridge ; a 
Kb, of fish — as Salmon, Roach; a&ixtb, of fraits and flowers^ 
_ ■ Cabbage, Rose ; seventh, of colours — aa Black, Brown, &.c. 
Among other classes, there is one of compound names; some 
of which 'pass all human understanding. That Mr. Tho- 
roughgood and Mr. Goodenough were originally both very 
respectable personages, there can be no doubts that Mr. 
Merryweather and Mr. Fairweather were farmers when they 
(rot their titles, is almost aa certain as tliat Mr. Gotobed was 
a man of very regular habits, and Mr. Gatherall a great eco- 
nomist. Mr. Lightfoot and Mr. Heavyside, probwjly, pre- 
aented aa striking a contrast in their persons as Mr. Gataer- 
goodand Mr. Scattergood did in their habits. Mr. Longears, 
it is reasonable to suppose, was a great listener. Messrs. 
Hogsflesh and Pigfat could be nothing else than pork- 
butchers. Mr- Strangeways was, no doubt, an eccentric: 
and Mr, Bird-whistle, a bird-fancier. Mr. Drinkwater and 
Mr. Drinkmilk were evidently two very abstemious gentlemen; 
while Drinkdregs was most likely a hanger-on at some tap- 
room. There are a thousand others, all rational enough ; but 
what are we to make of Twelvetrees, Tradescaiit, Thick- 
broom, Leatherbarrow ; and not to attempt to enumerate what 
are really innumerable, what shall we say to such a name as 
l^Searetlevi/ 7 Yet all these are real names, and we could make 
j^^bie line " stretch to the crack o'doom." 

^^■^ That many of these names are nicknames there can be no 
^^Boubt ; as much so as that of Mary Cul-and-come-again, who 
J^^wia tried at the Old Bailey sessions, in April, 1743, and sen- 
tenced to death in that name. 

Names sometimes form a singular association or contrast; 

thus the duke of Widlinglon, in a visit to some place in the 

"lountry, (though we forget the name of the town,) was con- 

' :tedi by a ivfr. Coward. In partnerships we often discover 

HBgulu junction of uamea i foi iiuUiAce, Bowyer and 
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Fletcher (from the French Jlechier, an arrow). Carpenter and 
Wood, Spinage and Lamb, Sage and Gosling, Kumfit and 
Cutwell (tailors). Long and Short, Lord and lun^, &c- The 
occupation sometimes associates very peculiarly with the 
name : we have known apothecaries and surgeons of the 
names of Littlefear, Butcher, Death, and Coffin; Pie, a pastry- 
cook ; Rideout, a stable-keeper ; Tugwell, a dentist ; Light- 
foot, a dancing-master ; Mixwell, a publican ; and two hosiers 
of tiie names of Foot and Stocking. We also recollect a sign, 
with " Write, late Read and Write" inscribed on it. 

Hymen, too, plays sad vagaries with names. We have 
seen Mr. Good married to Miss Evil, Mr. Bacon to Miss Pease, 
Mr. Brass to Miss Mould, and Mr. Gladdish to Miss Cleverly. 
Names like these are sure to produce an epigram in some of 
the daily papers, and of such epigrams our friend has made 
a large collection ; but as we have already extended the limits 
we originally assigned to this article, we shall conclude with 
two or three anecdotes connected with surnames. 

The emperor of Germany, Joseph IL, in his visit to 
Rome, went to see the princess Santacroce, a young lady of 
singular beauty, who had an evening conversazione. This cir- 
cumstance gave birth to the following pasouinade, which ap- 
peared the next morning. Pasquin asks Marforio— *What is 
the emperor Joseph come to Rome for ?" Marforio answers — 
" Abaciar la Santa Croce^^ — to kiss the Holy Cross. 

A more fatal equivoque was, perhaps, never produced by 
surnames than the following : — Count Valavoir was a general 
in the French service, and distinguished himself under the 
great Turenne. It happened, that while they were lying en- 
camped before the enemy, the Count one evening attempted 
to pass one of the sentinels after sun-set. The sentinel imme- 
diately challenged him, and the Count answered " Fa-/a-t?oi>," 
which literally signifies " Go and see." The soldier, who took 
the words in this sense, indignantly repeated the challenge, 
and was answered in the same manner, when he fired ; and tne 
unfortunate Count fell dead upon the spot — a victim to the 
whimsicality of his surname. 
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